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E the Earl of Clarendons Hiſtory. 
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REF 


HE Fathers of the Engliſh Church 
ba ve been ill treated by intereſted and 
25 E Rl envious Writers, their Failings ex- 

= poſed; their Miſmanagements aggra- 
2 _ ; ther 2 os wi and Learn- 

| ing eclipſed by idle Hearſay, and mali- 
cions Defamation, An Attempt to vindicate their 
Charatter cannot be condemned, tho from a Hand 
unequal to the Work. 

The Poiſon thrown into our Hiſtories has ſo fucceſs- 
fully diffuſed itſelf into the Habit and Genius of the 
preſent Age, as to reduce Religion to a languid State. 
The Pillars and Support of the Church have been 
battered and undermined by thoſe that found Profit in 
| Confuſion, and the ſacred Fabric ſhook to bribe and 
compliment the Diſpenſers of this World's Good. 

I don't pretend to draw complete Heroes, to juſtify 
Indiſcretions, or palliate Crimes, 

On the contrary, I don't hold myſelf obliged to a 
Detail of all the Faults I can hear of, detefting the 
LM, Nequid veri dicere non audeat, when applied 
to any but pertinent Truths, Where the Aperſion has 
been publick, and a Defence can be made, it ought to 
be as publick as the Slander. 

T don't apprehend Charity directs me to ſbeto that 
eM to Fraud and Inſincerity, which is claimed 
by ſome Interpreters of the Text: Nor ſtand in Awe 
of being reckoned of a Party. If Chriſtianity doth 
net oblige me to be of a Party again Atheiſm and Im- 
morality, I bave it yet to learn, 
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EREFACE,. 

What the Prelates of this Auguſtan Age have been 
charged with by ſome late Writers of Secret Iiiſtory, 
may be ſet in a juſter Light. There is yet Virtue 
enough alive to give a candid Verdict, to compare Fatt 
with Libel, to ſhew a proper Abhorrence to an inte- 
reſted Accuſer of the Brethren. My Buſineſs is not 
retorting where I may. Truth cleared of the Dirt 
and Slander which Envy has thrown, wants no ſuch 
Aid, and will, I comfort myſelf, yet be amiable. The 
Men who are traduced, and their Merit burleſqued, to 
humour a vitious Age, will ſhine to Poſterity in Defi- 
ance of little driveling Pretenders, doom*d to be, when 
Interest ceaſes, hated and deſpiſed. There is in Na- 
ture undebauched, an Averſion tn ſce Worth and Virtue 
_ Inſulted, a Stimulus 10 do it Fuſtice, 

E hath been ſaid, and ſaying with ſome is Proof 
enough, that Women after the Reſtaurat ion made Bi- 
ſhops. If they did, they had a good Hand at it. In 
of Inſtance I admit the Charge : Dr. Kenn owed his 

referment to ſhutting out of his Lodgings, when the 
Court was at Winchelter, à Woman of ill Fame. 

A Continuation from Biſhop Godwyn's Period is 
intended, if this be received, and the it come out after- 
wards, may be read in its proper Order. 

This begins with the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
their Suffragans, in the Alphabetical Way, iben with 
the Archbi/hops of York and their Province. 

I is propoſed to add to what Authors of good Repute 
have left us, all that can be collected of private Life, 
mixing an Account of publick Tranſaftions in which 
theſe Reverend. Perſons were concerned. 

As the Contention is not about Trifles, the Reader 
will excuſe the Freedom of ſome Expreſſions, juſtifiable 
by the Importance of the Subject. 
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oF THE 


Engliſh BISHOPS 


FROM THE 


Reſtauration to the Revolution. 


| PART I 


The Life of Dr. | UK ON, Archbiſhop of 
CANTERBURY. 


PEN Fo OCT OR Villiam Juxon, a Native of 
ES Chicheſter, had his firſt Education at 
Merchant-Taylor's School. Thence 
he went to St. John's College in 
Oxford, where the Scholars of that. 
School have Exhibitions and Privi- 
leges, was Scholar, Fellow and Preſident of that 
Houſe. He was Fellow An. 1598. Applying 
rent to the Study of the Laws he went out 
B Batchelor 
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2 The Life of Dr. Juxox, 
Batchelor in 1603. He ſpent ſome time in fitting 
himſelf for a common Lawyer at Gray's-1nn, 
Having entred into Orders, he had 4». 1609. the 
Vicarage of St. Giles at Oxford, which Cure he 
attended for ſix Years, 

Anno 1621. he was choſen Preſident of St. John's, 
and took his Doctor's Degree in Laws the Year 
after. Anno 1626. he was Vice-Chancellor, and 
made Chaplain to the King. The next Year he 
was preferred to the Deanry of Worceſter upon 
Dr. Habs Promotion to the See of Exeter. 

Thus far the worthy Collectors of what relates to 
this Reverend Prelate, and other Great and Good 
Men of his Age, have traced his Life; and all 
agree in their Account. It 18 a Loſs to the World, 
that the more minute Circumſtances of the private 
Behaviour of ſo Venerable and Apoſtolical a Man, 
were not gathered up for the Entertainment and 
Benefit of Poſterity. But making farther Enquiries 
proves only the Induſtry and Fidelity of thoſe that 
have had Opportunity of an earlier Search. The 
Deluge that came after carried off all it could of the 
Merit and Glory of this illuſtrious Age. And 
we may eſteem it a fortunate Support to Virtue, 
what is left of the Actions of this, and other re- 
nowned Fathers of our Church. Their Character is 
able to ſtand the Batteries both of ſerious and trifling 
Atheiſts; I mean thoſe of a ſour or ſmiling Mien, 
thoſe who openly decry Revelation, or diſparage 
it by preferring the Religion of Nature, till Time 
and Truth ſhall have brought the Aſſailants to 
Diſgrace. 4 

Dr. Zuxon after this came upon a more public 
Stage. Anno 1633. he was made Clerk of the 
Cloſet to the King; and the Year after Biſhop of 
Hereford, The firſt of theſe Advancements he 
owed to Archbiſhop Laud. The Truth of this is 
confeſſed in a Hiſtory of England commonly at- 

tribute 
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tributed to Dr. Kennet, T The great Care of 
t Biſhop Laud was to recommend ſuch Perſons to 
te the Dignittes of the Church, as he thought to be 
& Men of the greateſt Probity and publick Spirit. 
60 And with a more particular Affection, as 
his Diary expreſſes, Fuly 10. 1632. Dr. Juæxon, 
« the Dean of Worceſter, at my Suit, ſworn Clerk 
<« of his Majeſty's Cloſet, that I might have one 
« that I might truſt near his Majeſty, if I grew 
« weak or infirm, as I muſt have a Time.“ 

The ſame Year Dr. Juxon was tranſlated to the 
See of London; and in the Year 1635. made Lord 
Treaſurer. This Office had been from the Time 
of Henry VII. in Lay Hands, though frequently 
before executed by a Biſhop. It gave great Offence, 
Lord Clarendon faith, to the Nobility, many of 
whom were in Expectation of ſo high and profit- 
able a Poſt. And more than they were diſobliged, 


becauſe if the Staff had been otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 


ir might have made a Circulation of Preferment by 
the Subalterns ſucceeding one another, . 

Yet the noble Hiſtorian lays no Blame upon the 
Biſhop as aſpiring to the Office, but fixes it in- 
tirely upon the Archbiſhop's Contrivance. He 
owns it in the latter a Miſmanagement, yer admits 
the Intention to be for the Support of the Church; 
which is indeed to be ſeen in his Diary. 

The ſame Author, in his Relation of the un- 
popular Attempt the King made to incloſe a Tract 
of Land between Richmond and Hampton-Court, 
for Red Deer and Hunting, has mentioned out 
Biſhop's oppoſing the Deſign, and remonſtrating 
very powerfully. He ſaith, one of his Objections 
was, the Clamour made by thoie who would not 
lufter their Right to be purchaſed out, after the 
Majority of ſuch as had an Intereſt were contented 
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the other, that the Expence would be greater than 
could eafily be born, or could be Juitified by the 
Occaſion. 

Hence it appears, that he had the Honour and 
Service of his Maſter at Heart above all Conſidera- 
tions Whatever. He found the King's Inclination 
ſtrong to the Thing, and might expect to be a 
Degree lower in his Favour by oppoſing it; yet 
foreſeeing the Flame ſuch a Heat was like to pro- 
duce, entred his humble Proteſt. 

He reſigned not his Staff till 1641. which 
Dr. Kennet's Hiſtory ſaith was done in Proſpect of 
Confuſion which this Vote of the Houſe of Com- 
mons gave. * May 17. Reſolved by the Com- 
„ mons, That this Houſe doth approve of the 
Affection of their Brethren of Scotland in their 

/ ** Deſire of a Conformity in Church- Government 
between the two Nations, and doth give them 
* Thanks for the ſame. ”? 

One Act of this Reverend Perſon in thoſe turbu- 
lent, Times mult perfume his Memory to Poſterity ; 
his brave and faithful Behaviour on the Sentence 
againſt the Earl of Strafford. The Fury of the 
People, like a Whirlwind or Torrent, driving all 
before it, -had ſo far ſhook the Throne, as to o de- 
prive the Monarch, if not of the Capacity of judging, 
yet of reſolving Right. Preſs'd firſt with Force, 
and then with Reaſons which came back'd with 
Force, to ſign the Murther of a gallant Commander 
and faithfuf Servant, he appealed to the Power 
by which Kings reign, to judge of his Sincerity in 
a Refuſal. He was clear in the Point if he might 
be allowed to ſpeak his own Senſe ; but his Modeſty 
ſeduced him to ſubmit to corrupt or terrified Judges. 
A Conſcience free from Guilt, and fearleſs of Dan- 
ger, is diſrobed of its native Strength, and forfeits 
its Innocgnce by arttul Perſuaſion, ; 
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When Peace, and Pretences of Publick Good 
were laid before him, and he could no longer 
ſingly ſtem the Tide, he called to his Aid the 
Biſhops of his Church, to try how far their juſtify- 
ing his Conduct might allay the Storm. Our 


| Hiſtories in general condemn the Archbiſhop of 


York for his Inſincerity; indeed for the Barbarity 
of laying ſuch a Load upon the Royal Shoulders as 
never could be ſhook off; and which, as appears 
from the Speech upon the Scaffold, was the Sting 
and bittereſt Remorſe the Agony of Death could 
preſent. 

The Prelate we are ſpeaking of, has from every 
Tongue the Glory of a generous Adherence to 
Right and Juſtice, of a reſolute Oppoſition to the 
Deſign of the Faction. He boldly ſupported the 
King in this diſmal Trial of his Integrity, and 
adviſed him to prefer Truth to Convenience, 


Lord Clarendon faith, Others of the fame 


Function,“ having mentioned Archbiſhop 
Williams, (for whoſe Learning and Sincerity the 
« King and the World had greater Reverence) 
* did not what might have been expected from 
their Calling or their Truſt ; but at leaſt forbore 
ce to fortify and confirm a Conſcience, upon the 
Courage and Piety of which, the Security of 
* their Perſons and their Order did abſolutely 
under God depend.“ 

Dr. Kennet's Hiſtory ſaith, The Biſhops in 


general reſolved the King, „That he ought not 
= © to go againſt his own Conſcience upon any Con- 
e fideration whatſoever.” The Notes indeed taken 
from ſome other Writers tell us, 4. Only Biſhop 


© 7uxon was reſolutely againſt it. To reconcile 
theſe Accounts, one may imagine the laſt Sentence 
deſigned to ſhew him the only Perſon of the Com- 


2 pany 7/aute, tho' not excluding the reſt from the 
2 Tlonour of being of the ſame Judgment. 
When 
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It muſt be a peculiar Satisfaction to the ſuffering 
Monarch, to have attending him in his laſt Minutes, 
a Clergyman, whoſe approved Fidelity, and clear 
Courage, had ſo well recommended itſelf, 

The Archbiſhop's playing with the Word Con- 
ſcience, making an unnatural Diviſion of it into 
private and publick, has been. ever deteſted, even 
by thoſe whoſe Purpoſes the Caſuiſtry ſerved. 

Can any Man at this Diſtance view the diſtreſſed 
Monarch without Tears, giving up his Friend and 
his Conſcience too at the Inſtance of a Guardian and 
Defender of that Conſcience ? 

Tenderneſs of Conſcience was not to be admitted 
in a King, Yet Subjects might plead Conſcience, 
as Women do their Belly, againſt Law to gain 
their Ends. Sollicitor St. Fohns had a clear Notion 
of Liberty of Conſcience, when he urged in Lord 
Strafford's Caſe 3 ** That though Teſtimony was 
<< not ſo clear, yet in this way of Bill, private 
Satisfaction to each Man's Conſcignce was ſuf- 
« ficient, although no Evidence had been given 
cat all,” It is remarked by the laſt cited 
Hiſtorian upon Straſford's Fall m— This noble 
« Earl, who if his Maſter could have ſaved him, 
& might have been able to ſave his Maſter,” 

Our Biſhop could not but foreſee, if his Advice 
had been taken, that the King and himſelf too were 
in Danger of a Maſſacre, Yet rightly judged, 
they ſhould both have gone off the Stage like Men 
untainted in a poiſonous Air; and prevented an 
Imputation more terrible than Death. | 

He paſſed the melancholick Years of Uſurpation 
at his Manor of Little Compion in Gloceſterſhire. 
And when the Voice of the Lord ſhook the Wilderneſs, 
and called home the King and the diſperſed Exiles, 
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he was advanced to the Sce of Canterbury. Age 
and the Stone purſued him fo cloſely, that he ſur- 
vived the glorious Day no more than three Years. 
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Some conſiderable Benefactions of his during that 
Time are kept in Memory. He contributed to 
the Reparation of St. Paul's in London, repaired 
the Palace at Lambeth, and built intirely the Hall 
there. Anthony Wood ſaith, he 3 One hundred 
Pounds to the Pariſh of St. Giles. Dr. Walker”s 
Sufferings of the Clergy mentions near Ten thouſand 
Pounds to the Cathedrals of Canterbury, or London, 
or to his own College, 

The Virtues of this great Man would not have 
been ſo conſpicuous, if his Lot had not fallen in fo 
tempeſtuous an Age. He had ſeen and felt the moſt 
deplorable Subverſion of the Church and State; 
been Eye-witneſs to the Sufferings of the King and 
the Flower of his Subjects. 

And though he lived to ſee the Period of Con- 
fuſion in its Turn, the Satisfaction he was capable 
of, was no more than generous Wiſhes to the King, 
and thoſe that had been his Fellow-ſufferers, at- 
forded. Diſeaſe had unfitted him for any farther 
Reliſh in Life, than Admiration of the Goodneſs 
of Providence in delivering Mankind from being 
Parties in Wickedneſs, which it were better for 
them to ſuffer from, than juſtify : And that the 
abuſed Part of the World, who had learned from 
tortured Scripture, that Succeſs was the Teſt of 
Right and Wrong, ſaw the Votaries of that im- 
pious Doctrine eftectually confuted: That the 
blaſphemous attributing the Works of the Devil to 
God, appeared in its true Light, as great an. 
Affront as to attribute thoſe of God to the Devil. 

Here we hoped our Reverend Prelate would 
reſt: That his Aſhes were out of the Reach 
of Human Envy: That if any Detractor ſhould 
attempt to diſturb his Memory, and traduce his 

lorious Actions, he could not find an Ear to 
Filten to ſo unpopular a Challenge. 
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Little did the Age he died in, think his Cha- 
racter would want Repairs. It is indeed vain for 
any Man to aim at the Reſpect of Poſterity, if 
Dr. Juxon cannot have it. Envy has been thought 
to ceaſe againſt the Dead, who'can keep no Man 
from Preferment. But there is ſuch an Itch or 
Intereſt in levelling Memory as well as Eſtate, that 
the Dead may wiſh to have their Memory burn'd 

as well as their Bones, for fear of being dug up 
and expoſed. 

Of late has ſtarted up a doughty Hero *, the 
firſt that preſumed to take up the Gauntlet and 
blaſt our Prelate's Character. In the Hiſtory of his 
ewn Time, which might as well have been call'd, 
A Time-ſerving Hiſtory, he ſaith; At the Reſtau- 

ration, Juxon, the antienteſt and moſt eminent 
of the former Biſhops, who had aſſiſted the late 
King in his laſt Hours, was promoted to Canter- 
*« bury; more out of Decency than that he was 
« able to fill that Poſt ; for as he was never a 
great Divine, ſo he was now ſuperannuated.“ 

It is hard, that of all the good Things our Pre- 
late's Life affords, not one could get a Place in this 
renowned Hiſtory. A bad Action, could the Au- 
thor have found it, would nat have been omitted. 
But why was he not a great Divine? Or who is 
ſo, but Fox as the Author deſcribes himſelf, a 
Lover of Liberty and Moderation? He has a Stroke 
alſo in this deep Remark at the reſt of the Bench. 
For if Dr. Juxon was the moſt eminent of them, 
and no great Divine, what becomes of heir Pre- 
tence to be Divines? This bungling Stroke of his 
Flail has but fallen upon his own Head. He has 
confuted himſelf by over-reaching. What Part of 
this Reverend Perſon's Character is defective? His 
natural Talents muſt be reflected upon, or his want 


* Late Bp. of Salisbury. 3 
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of Application, or his Incapacity of Judgment- 


In none of theſe has he, to the diſintereſted World, 


appeared contemptible. | 

The grand Point in View ſeems to have, been 
libelling the old and the young King. To make 
their Choice ridiculous, was the End of throwin 
about theſe Firebrands. If the Biſhop was ſuper- 
annuated, of which no Inſtance appears, either in 
the Government of his Church, or his Patience 
under his Diſeaſe, it reflects upon the Monarch 
that advanced him. And there it was principally 
intended. 

To be a great Divine, he muſt have been a great 
Latitudinarian ! Is this Liberty and Moderation ? 

I might find Dirt enough of this ſort to wipe off 
the great and good Archbiſhop, if I would recite 
the Scandal beſtowed by the Diſciples and Fol- 
lowers of the Author laſt mentioned. To rake 


into ſuch filthy Writings is ungrateful, tho? Gold 


were to be extracted; tho* the Inconſiſtencies and 
Contradictions of their Performance would give 
the unbiaſs'd World juſt Sentiments of the Men 
and their Well-wiſhers. 

I have taken the renowned Hiſtory to examine, 
becauſe it hath the Honour to be in many Hands 
as Patrons and Subſcrib ers, who have repented the 
Countenance they have given to ſuch Productions. 
It is to be fear'd, that Countenance hath been an 


Encouragement to later Broachers of Scandal, who 


have thence expected a better Harveſt than I hope 
they will find. 


Dr. Juxon was buried in the Chapel of St, Jobn's 
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The LIFE of Dr. G11BERT 
SHELDON, Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury. 


diefen July 19, 1598. He took 
his Chriſtian Name from the Earl of 


BAS} Shrewſbury his Godfather. He was ad- 
mitted Commoner of Trinity College, Oxford, 1613. 
He took Maſter of Arts Degree, and two Years 
after was elected Fellow of All Souls. He went 
into Orders, and was made domeſtick Chaplain to 
Thomas Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal. This Lord recommended him to King 
Charles I. 

Of the Keeper Lord Clarendon faith, amongſt 
other Points of his Merit ag well as Fortune ; 
He had a clear Conception of the whole Policy 
c of the Government both of Church and State, 
4 which by the Unſkilfulneſs of ſome well-mean- 
* ing Men, juſtled each the other too much.“ 

In the Year 1634 he proceeded in Divinity, was 
Prebendary of Glouceſter, and the next Year War- 
den of his College. Then he was made Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the King, and Clerk of the Cloſer. 
He had been farther preferr*d to the Maſterſhip of 
the Savoy and Deanry of Meſtminſter, if the Times 
had not prevented it. 
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He was turn'd out of his Wardenſhip and im- 
priſon'd with Dr. Hammond by the Parliament Vi- 
ſitors. Ant. Wood was inſorm'd this was done leſt 5 


they | 
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they ſhould hinder the Viſitors Proceedings in the 
Univerſity, and to keep them from attending the 
King at the Treaty in the Je of Wight. 
He paſs'd the Time of the King's Exile amongſt 
his Friends in Staffordſhire, Nottinghamſhire,. and 
Derbyſhire. Upon the Death of Palmer he was 
about to take Poſſeſſion once more of his Warden- 
ſhip, when he was promoted to the Deanry of the 
King's Chapel, and nominated to ſucceed Dr. Juxon 
in the Biſhoprick of London. | 
This Dr. Fobn Palmer had been near twelve Years 
poſſeſs'd of the Wardenſhip. | 
The Part Dr. Sheldon had in conducting the 
Church Intereſt at the Savoy Conference after the 
Reſtauration, hath raiſed him an Enemy, whoſe 
Venom will be propagated till Truth hath more 
Friends to examine Things“. The above-men- 
tion'd Writer upon his own Time, hath followed 
his Blow from Dr. Juxon to his Succeſſor. He 
tells us, in his Character of the Reſtauration Biſhops, 
That Sheldon was eſteem'd a learned Man before 
* the Wars: But he was now engaged ſo deep in 
% Politicks, that ſcarce any Prints of what he bad 
* been remained. He was a very dextrous Man 
in Buſineſs, had a great Quickneſs of Appre- 
* henſion, and a very true Judgment. He was a 
generous and charitable Man. He had a great 
Pleaſantneſs in Converſation, perhaps too great, 
He had an Art that was peculiar to him of treat- 
ing all that came to him in a moſt obliging Man- 
* ner. But few depended much on his Proteons 
& of Friendſhip. He ſeem'd not to have a d 
* Senſe of Religion, if any at all: And ſpoke of 
eit moſt commonly as of an Engine of Govern- 
ment, and a Matter of Policy. By this means 
the King came to look on him as a wile and ho- 
neſt Clergyman.” 


* Late Bp. of Sarum. 
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I ſhould be aſhamed to repeat this wretched 
Table-talk, if it were not to a juſt Conſiderer 


enough to give him a Surfeit of the Author. The | 


main Chance is ever in his Eye, libelling the King, 
as before he had done upon Dr. Juxon. The King 
is repreſented, to have no deep N Religion, if 
any at all, yet to chuſe an Atheiſt for a wiſe and 
boneft Clergyman, Had his Majeſty call'd him fo 
to ſerve an ill Purpoſe, it had bcen very different 
from looking upon him as ſuch. 

He ſeem'd not to have a deep Senſe of Reli- 
< gion, if any at all.” Shall ſeeming paſs for 
Evidence, to a Man that in his Preface appeals to 
the great God of Truth? And ſeeming is a very 
ſlender Proof to go upon, where we take ſuch a 
Liberty of conveying a Man's Character to Poſte- 
rity. The ſhort Step too, or Tranſition from not 


a deep Senſe to none at all, is too ludicrous for the 


Entertainment of the ſerious Part of Mankind. 
He wrote, as his Preface tells us, To make both 
<< himſelf and his Readers wiſer and better.“ They 
will, I hope, ſome of them be wiſer than to believe 
him, unleſs in that Point, that, by levelling, him- 
ſelf might be the better. It is an Age of very great 
Frankneſs which we live in; that in the next Page 
to that, which appeals to the great God of T. ruth, 


we find a Confeſſion introduced with a perhaps, 
«© That the Peeviſhneſs, the Ill-nature, and the ti 


Ambition of many Clergymen has ſharpen'd Fa 


% my Spirits, perhaps, too much againſt them.“ 


This I take to be boaſting of his Sharpneſs. And | 
it was well-timed when the Pen of thoſe that made 
him ſuch, was diſarm'd by Death 3 —— Ex/ors ip 


ſecandi. Hor. 


The Reaſon of this ſevere Charge may be found 
upon the Lear 1661. And it was proper enough 
to keep the Evidence from being croſs- examined, 
by poſtponing it, leſt the F oundation of the Charge 

ſhould ? 


4 
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ſhould more plainly appear. *Tis all owing to a 
want of that deſirable Character the Author gives 
> himſelf, that he was a Lover of Liberty and Mode- 
ration: There was a Debate in Council a little 
before St. Bartholomew's Day, whether the Act 


of Uniformity ſhould be punctually executed or 
1 | not. Some were for delaying it to the next 
) « Seſſions: Others for conniving at ſome eminent 
t *© Men, and to put Curates into their Churches 
4 to read and officiate according to the Common 
i- Prayer, but to leave them to preach on till the 


Ir * ſhould die out. .— Sheldon, on the other hand, 
o preſs'd the Execution of the Law: England was 
ry _ © accuſtomed to obey Laws: So while they ſtood 
2 on that Ground they were ſafe, and needed fear 
e- * none of the Dangers that ſeem'd to be threaten'd: 
zot He alſo undertook to fill all the vacant Pulpits 
he that ſhould be forſaken in London better, and 
ad. more to the Satisfaction of the People, than they 
oth had been before: And he ſeem'd to apprehend 
ney that a very ſmall Number would fall under the 
eve ©* Deprivation, and that the groſs of the Party 
im would conform.“ | 
reat If the Steps by which all this was brought about 
age are look'd into, the Crime alledged againſt Dr. 
uth, | Sheldon, and other Fathers of the Church, will, I 
aps, hope, vaniſh, or be alter'd to its proper Appella- 
the tion of a prudential Zeal for Religion. A Love of 
en'd Liberty and Moderation, muſt ſharpen one's Under- 
L ſtanding as well as one's Spirits, it it helps a Man 
And ſto conceive an Union of contrary Principles: If it 
made Jreconcile an Oppolition for Oppoſition's fake, with 
5 ipſa Order and Authority: Eſpecially where the Op- 
poſers were divided againſt one another with as 
ſound great Zeal as againſt the Church; who could no 
nough Fnore bear to indulge one another, when undermoſt, 
nined, than they could the Church. 
_harge : | _ 
ſhould : 
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All this appears from the Conference at the 
Savoy, appointed by Commiſſion from the King, 
to examin the Liturgy and its Defects. The De- 
bates there between the Churchmen and the Secta- 
ries named in that Commiſſion, which all our 
Hiſtories give us, are enough for Poſterity to 

ge by. 
f 7 looks indeed more like an Appeal to the 
World, that the Exceptions made to the Liturgy 


were frivolous, than that the Guardians of it ſhould , 


give it up, without one good Reaſon for doing ſo. 
The main Point in Diſpute, as the laſt mentioned 
Hiſtorian, Dr. Rennet, and others ſay, was, whe- 
ther Things indifferent might be enjoined by Au- 
thority. Againſt this Mr. Baxter, in the Name 
of his Body, was very poſitive. 

As there is Time, Place, Poſture, and other 
Circumſtances neceſſary to Worſhip, and to what- 
ever is done in Publick, *tis ſurprizing to find an 
Objection to the Appointment of it; that any who 
had taken upon them a Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
ſhould break thro* Order, Uniformity, Charity, 
upon ſo Unchriſtian a Foundation. 


Was there ever an Age before, where Authefity F 


was ſo refined as to be no Authority at all? The 
Eſſentials of Worſhip and Service being appointed, 


the Exterior alone, or Form of it, are lett to the 4 


Governors of every Age. The firſt cannot be per- 
formed without enjoining the latter; yet Gover- 
nors have not that Power! Who then has it? It 


muſt, we are told, be left to the Conſcience of : 
every private Man, whoſe Conſcience has nothing 


to do with it. Conſcience being no more than 
judging our Actions by the Rule of the Law that 


is to direct us, where there is no Law there can be 


no Tranſgreſſion. On the other hand, Obedience 
to Governors is enjoined. And when we deny that} 
Obedicnce without being able to prove the Com, 


mand 
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mand ſinful, we manifeſtly break one Law. And 
„it we break one Law for no better Reaſon than that 
ve were not Parties at the making of another, or 
that we think we could have made a better, we 
cContemn the Governors ſet over us, and the Autho- 
o rity by which they were ſer over us. e ep 
: Conſcience, in the Senſe it generally paſſes, 
e amounts to no more than Thinking: And if the 
y _ Perſecutors of the Apoſtles ſhould Think they did 
d. God Service in it, they might, as well as we, plead 
o. | Conſcience for it. If Appointment of indifferent 
ed Things be a Sin, it can be only ſo in the Ap- 
je- _ Pointers, not in the Compliers Where Time, 
u- Place, Poſture, are appointed, and without them 
me Regularity and Conſent in Worſhip is impracti- 
cable, ſomebody or other muſt comply with 
her what they think might have been mended. The 
at- Diſpute therefore will come to this, whether the 
an Governors or the Governed are to preſcribe : 
ho Whether the Opinion of the Subjects of the Church 
ity, is to be aſk'd, before the Governors can, without 
ity, injuring the Conſcience of thoſe Subjects, impoſe 
2 Regularity of Behaviour. And if theſe, Things 
Yity were put to the Vote or Ballot, would there not 
The be ſome Negatives to the moſt received Opinion, 
\ted, and will not they have the ſame Plea and Pretence 
o the of Conſcience ? 
per- Will any Man fay, that ſubmitting to the 
over Church in Things not unlawful in themſelves, car- 
> It | ries that Face of Guilt as dividing and rending the 
ice of Body? Are Kneeling, Standing, Habit, and 
ching other innocent Ceremonies, enjoin'd meerly by 
than the Church in being, ſo frighttul a Thing? - Sup- 
that poſe we do them againſt our Liking or Thinking, 
can be if we do them for the ſake of Uniformity and 
dience Obedience, we appear the better Subjects, and 
ay that more willing to promote the great Ends of Cha- 
Com- Buy. 
wand | "Will 
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Will - theſe Things fright us into enormous 
2 ? Shall we for theſe join our Hands to 


throw off all Reverence to Spiritual Authority; 
all that Awe and Reſtraint which is the beſt Secu- 
rity for our Chriſtian Behaviour ? For theſe ſhall 
we render the Inſtitutions of Chriſtianity uſeleſs, 
the Power of receiving into, and excluding from 
the Church? Are we content for the ſake of theſe 
indifferent Things to miſlead and betray our Neigh- 
bour into a Contempt of Spiritual Power; to eraſe 
out of his Mind all Notions of Cenſure and Abſo- 
lutions, as if they were never appointed, or are 
at beſt but declaratory? Shall we deprive him 
and ourſelves of the Spiritual Benefit of Chriſtian 


Offices, for nothing but to ſhew ourſelves wiſer 


than our Teachers ? 

The Part Dr. Sheldon had in ſupporting the 
Honour of Religion and an eſtabliſh'd Church, 
proves his deep Senſe of Religion, if any thing 
can do it to Lovers of Liberty and Moderation. The 
Clamour was great, the Clamourers many. The 
Numbers of tender Conſciences and diſſatisfied 
People, were urged againſt the Act of Uniformity. 
The Preſbyterians pleaded their Merit in reſtoring 


the King. Some of the Courtiers back*d their 4 
 Plet, and would have them humour'd in their 


Perverſeneſs. Under theſe Difficulties our Prelate 
bore the chief Weight, proved the Adverſary 
Schemes vain in themſelves, and dangerous to the 


Church. He ventured loſing his Intereſt with the ; | 
King, thro* the great Power of his Oppoſers, 3 


adhering to Truth againſt all the Remonſtrances Chi 


of Convenience. Might he not have yielded to 


the Neceſſities of the Times, and the prevailing Bill 


Voice of the People? Might he not have been e 
contented with ſhewing his own good Wiſhes, and 
ſolaced himſelf with enjoying his Preferment, with- F 


out bringing a Swarm about his Ears? 


He 
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| He conſidered farther, what would be the Con- 
ſequence of giving in to the Demands of the Diſ- 
affected. He knew themſelves would enlarge every 
Condeſcenſion : That they would turn Liberty 
into Licentiouſneſs: And according to the uſual 
Tendency of Fanatick Notions, they would be 
ſpiriting up the People againſt Kingly Govern- 
ment, when they had gained a Point upon the 
* Eccleſiaſtical. And when by the Strength of the 
4 Party, who by the King's Favour and Clemency 
! 
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had got into Power, and even to be Members of 
the Privy Council, there was an Attempt made to 


| ſuſpend the Execution of the Act of Uniformity, 
this vigilant Father of the Church, by his Cou- 
„ rage and forcible Reaſons, oppoſed the Torrent, 

and prevented an Inundation of thoſe Principles 
= } that had before given ſuch Diſturbance both to 


Church and State. 

! The King had been prevail'd upon, thro' the 
: Goodneſs of his Nature, and the Regard he main- 
\e tain'd to the Services of theſe People, tho' they 
brought him but upon their being trampled upon 
y a by an upſtart Race of Sectaries, to call a Council 
ö that it might be deliberated whether the Law for 
er Uniformity ſhould have a temporary Suſpenſion. 
eir Our Biſhop officiouſly appeared at the Council, of 
ate which he was no Member, and pleaded the Rea- 
uy | Say of that Law, made with the greateſt 
the Zeal for the Church, dry upon the matureſt Judg- 
the nent. He ſaid, himſelf had began to put it in 
ers, 4 xecution; that a Suſpenſion were letting the 
aces Church's Enemies in againſt him; that it would 
| to be giving up all Authority, and bringing the Le- 
ling © giſlature into Contempt, it every popular Petition 
been 8 rould overturn a Law contrived for the general 

and 00d, and with all neceſſary Caution. 
ich- This Oppoſition to a Suſpenſion of the Law, 
Flich Suſpenſion was contrived to introduce, in 
He 1 C Time, 
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Time, a Comprehenſion, we may 3 be⸗ 
lieve inſerted in virulent Terms in the Diaries and 
Memoirs of the Vanquiſhed and that it gave a 
Hint to our Writer * of Secret Hiſtory, to record 
againſt this great Prelate what would be agreeable 
to thoſe who inherited the Zeal of their Forctathers 
againſt the Church. 

Since ſo much has been told us of the Obliga- 
tions King Charles was under to theſe Men for 
joining in his Reſtauration, and ſo great a Load 
has been laid upon our Prelate for not believing 
their Pretences, nor truſting to the Aflection they 
boaſted of towards the King, it ought to be exa- 
mined what were the Promiſes he made them upon 
their returning to their Duty. Dr. Keunei's Hiſtory 
+ repreſents the breaking up the Savoy Conference 
thus; So ended this Conference, without Union 
& or Accommodation; the Preſbyterian Divines 
depending too much on the Encouragement they 
ce had received from the King and his chief Mini- 
6 ſters; on the Aſſurances given them by ſome of 
c the leading Members of the Parliament; and 
c on the Affections of the People: In all which 
they were miſtaken as much as in the Merit of 
their Cauſe.” 

In the King's Declaration from Breda, 1660, 
given by my Lord Clarendon, theſe are the Words: 
« And becauſe the Paſſion and Uncharitableneſs of 
the Times have produced ſeveral Opinions in 


« Religion, by which Men are engaged in Parties 


« and Animoſities againſt each other; which, when | 
they ſhall hereafter unite in a Freedom of Con- | 
„ verſation, will be compoſed, or better under- 
*< ſtood: We do declare a Liberty to tender Con- 
£« ſciences; and that no Man ſhall be diſquicted, 
« orcall'd in queſtion for Differences of Opinion 


* 


* Bp. of Sarum. 
+ Life of K. Charles II. p. 254. 
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« in Matters of Religion, which do not diſturb 
the Peace of the Kingdom; and that We ſhall 
be ready to conſent to ſuch an Act of Parlia- 
* ment as upon mature Deliberation ſhall be of- 
* fered to us for the full granting that Indul- 
e gence,” | 

What is here now but Security againſt Perſecu- 
tion for Religion? But ſubmitting it to the Par- 
lament what ſort of Indulgence they ſhall have? 
Could they imagine their Miniſters ſhould be 
allowed to keep their Churches till they had ſhewn 
themſelves capable of it, by accepting the Inſtitu- 
tions of the Church, as well as its Preferments ? 
It was Condeſcenſion enough to put them upon the 
Foot of his other Subjects, to be qualified for Pre- 
ferment on the fame Conditions as they. 

But they were for having all. Their Plea for 
Peace, as they call it, and Liberty of Conſcience, 
was, if they would ſpeak out, for their Actions 
ſpoke it, a Plea for Dominion, and not Indulgence : 
In ſhort, a Plea for Liberty to impoſe upon other 
Mens Conſciences, and bring the Uniform to their 
own Deformity. 

If this needs a Proof, I will produce two for it. 
The firſt is a Speech of a Preſbyterian Miniſter in 
his own and the Name of eight or nine more Chiefs 
of their Profeſſion, Reynolds, Calamy, Caſe, Man- 
ton, and others, who attended the King at the Time 
Commiſſioners from the Parliament were ſent to 
him to the Hague. Lord Clarendon faith : They 
told the King, They had always, according to 
the Obligation of their Covenant, wiſhed his 
© Majeſty very well; and had lately, upon the 
Opportunity that God had put into their Hands, 


1 informed the People of their Duty; which they 


% preſumed his Majeſty had heard had proved 
They thank'd God for his Conſtancy 


A to the Proteſtant Religion; and profeſſed that 
C2 they 
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<< they were no Enemies to moderate Epiſcopacy ; 
* only deſired that ſuch Things might not be 
% preſſed upon them in God's Worſhip, which, 
nin their Judgment who uſed them, were acknow- 
«'I:dgcd to be Matters indifferent, and by others 
& were held unlawful.” 

The King gave them Encouragement to expect 
a Toleration, ſuch as the Parliament ſhould think 
neceſſary, for Peace and Quiet of rhe Kingdom. 
But they followed their Blow, and told him, The 
* Book of Common Prayer had been long dif- 
continued in England, and the People having 
been diſuſed to it, and many of them having 
& never heard it in their Lives, it would be much 
« wondered at, if his Majeity ſhould at his firſt 
Landing in the Kingdom revive the Uſe of it 
„in his own Chapel, whither all Perſons would 
&« reſort; and therefore they beſought him, that 
© he would not uſe it entirely and formally, but 
only have ſome Parts of it read, with Mixture 
«© of other good Prayers, which his Chaplains 
„might uſe.” The, King anſwered, «++ When 
„he gave them Liberty, he would not have his 
*« own taken away: Thar he had always uſed that 
& Form of Service, which he thought the beſt in 
„ the World, and had never diſcontinued it in 
Places where it was more diſliked than he hoped * 
eit was by them: That when he came into Eng- 7 
„ land he would not ſeverely enquire how it was 
<< uſed in other Churches, tho? he doubted not he q 


« ſhould find it uſed in many; but he was ſure 4 | 
«© he would have no other uſed in his own Cha- 


cc pel. 9” 
Their extreme Modeſty or Moderation purſued 
him fall farther; “ They beſought him with 
e more Importunity, That the Uſe of the Surplice 
might be diſcontinued by his Chaplains, becauſe 
5c this Sicht of it would give great Ottence and | 
l 152 SCalid:. 18 
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Scandal to the People.” They found the King 


inexorable in that Point, as well as in the other: 
He told them plainly, „That he would not be 
e reſtrained himſelf, when he gave others ſo much 
Liberty that it had always been held a decent 
„Habit in the Church, conllantly practiſed in 
« England till theſe late ill Times; that it had 
been {ſtill retain'd by him, and tho* he was 
bound for the pr-ſent to tolerate much Diforder 
« and Indecency in the Exerciſe of God's Wor- 
« ſhip, he would never in the leaſt Degree, by 
his own Practice, diſcountenance the good old 
« Order of the Church in which he had been 
« dread.” 

Is this a Petition for Peace, which preſcribes to 
their King the Form of Service in his own Chapel, 
and the Habit of his Chaplains ? 

We have been hitherto ſpeaking of the Preſby- 
teriansz but may make a ſmall Digreſſion to ſee 
the ſame dictating Spirit in the tec ious fulſome 
Addreſs of the Anabaptiſts, recited by the ſame 
Lord. They had paſs'd thro the Latin Form of 


Lag 


4 


La 


A 


c 


Lad 


Pudel hec opprobria nobis 
Aut dici foluiſſe aut non potuiſſe reſelli. 


Then they come to their Propoſitions, the third 


of which begins thus; Foraſmuch as it cannot 
be denied, but that our Lord and Saviour 
2 & Jcſus Chriſt by his Death and Reſurrection has 


2 © purchaſed the Liberties of his own People, and 


is thereby become their fole Lord ard King, to 
whom, and to whom only, they owe Obedience 
in Things Spiritual; We do therefore humbly 
beſeech your Majeſty, that you would engage 
your Royal Word never to erect nor ſuffer to 
be erected any ſuch Tyrannical, Popiſh, and 
Antichrictian Hierarchy ( Epiſcopal, Preſbyte- 
2 de riany 
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& rian, or by what Name ſoever it may by called) 
as ſhall aſſume a Power over, or impoſe a Yoke 
upon the Conſciences of others; bur that every 
one of your Majeſty's Subjects may hereafter be 
left at Liberty to worſhip God in ſuch a Way, 
* Form, and Manner as ſhall to them appear 
5 agreeable to the Mind and Wil of Chriſt, re- 
„ vealed in his Word, according to that Propor- 
tion or Meaſure of Faith and Knowledge which 
they have received.” 
This extraordinary Piece deſerves a Mention 
here, becauſe from it we learn, that if the Preſby- 
terians had carried their Point againſt the Church, 
they would have been reckon” d Innovators, and 
Uſurpers upon the Chriſtian Liberty of pleading 
Conicience for Opinion. The Preſbyterian Hie- 
rarchy is condemn'd equally with the Epiſcopal, 
is term'd as much as the Epiſcopal is Tyrannical, 
Popiih, and Antichriſtian, 

My ſ:cond Proof that the Preſbyterian Plea for 
Peace and Liberty of Conſcience meant ſomething 
more, is this; That their Commiſſioners at the 
Savoy Conference made Root and Branch Work 
with the Service Book, and propoſed one of their 
own, under this Title; „ The Reformation of 
e the Liturgy, preſented to the Right Reverend 
bs Bilhops by the Divines appointed by his Ma- 
4 jeſty's Commil on to treat with them about the 
4 Alteration of it.“ In the Concluſion they hum- 
bly crave, © Thar theſe Alterations and Additions 
«© now offered may find your favourable Interpre- 
e ration and Acceptance, and may by our joint 
« Conſent be preſented to his Majeſty, to the End 
* they miy obtain his gracious Approbation: And 
the ſeveral Particulars hereof may be inſerted 
into the ſeycra! reſpective Places of the Liturgy 
e to which they do belong, and left to che Mini- 
6 ſter's Choice to uſe the one or the other.“ 
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Without inſiſting upon this unnatural factious 
Project for Peace, which carries in it nothing but 
Confuſion : Without laying a Streſs upon the 
Power left with the Church to determine for its 
Subjects in Matters indifferent; and the Exerciſe 
of that Power as in the Council of Milevis, * Pla- 
cuit ut preces que probate fuerint in Concilio ab omni. 
bus celebrentur, nec alia omnino dicantur in Eccleſid, 
ne forte aliquid contra fidem, vel per ignorantiam, vel 
per minus ſtudium fit compoſitum : It may yet be 
maintain'd that this motley Method was as much 
impoſing upon the Subjects Conſcience as the Com- 
mon Prayer Book could be ſaid to do on the Diſ- 
ſenters. For it is left to the Miniſter's Choice to 

ut this Reformed Devotion of theirs upon his Pa- 
riſh, whether they approve it or not; at leaſt upon 
thoſe who do not approve ii. What becomes then 
of this mighty Cry tor Goſpel Liberty, which is of 
Neceſlity, the firſt Day 1t prevails, broke thro? 
by the Reformers? 

A poor Cavalier, that for many Years has crept 
into Corners and Garrets for the ſake of rhe true 
Service, and the Benefit of Paſtoral Abſolution and 
Benediction, muſt upon this glorious Turn of Af- 
{airs be condemn'd, if he be old or diſtreſſed, or 
doth not care to give Scandal to others, by run- 
ning from Church to Church, as to the Market he 
likes beſt 3 he muſt, I ſay, be given up to extempore 
fuſions, to the Productions of every Drone or 
Humouriſt, and be excluded from thoſe Offices 
which are in themſelves editying, and becoming 
the Object of Worſhip. 

To give the Reformers their Due, I believe they 
had other Views than Confuſion. They deſigned 
no Babel Worſhip, to have different Pariſhes, like 
Clan and Clan, Praying and Preaching againſt one 


* Conc. 3. Can. 12. 


C 4 


another. 
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another. Bur as in the firſt Pulpit War they cut 
down their Adverſaries, and talked their Audience 
into a Perſuaſion the Church was Antichriſt, and 
the Earth to be inherited by themſelves ; they 
would draw out a Text that ſhould be a Watch 
Word to the Mob, and give as decitive a Stroke 
to their Opponents, as Neme cour * Saixes was tO 
the Britons. 

Too much may be thought already faid upon 
this Subject. Bur conſidering theſe are the Men 
for whoſe ſake our Prelate is handed down to Poſte- 
rity with Contempt, indeed Infamy, as an Oppoſer 
of their Healing Deſigns; for the Honour and 
Juſtification of the Oppoſer, let us view a Sketch 
of their Project, as ſet forth by themſelves. 

Inſtead of the general Confeſſion, which is ſhort 
and comprenenſive, here is a tedious Form not fit 
tor every Man to join in, as acknowledging ſome 
Sins which lome of the Congregation may never 
have bcen guilty of. 

In the room of the Abſolution we have nine 
3 of Scripture, never a one of which ex- 
preſſes the Commiſſion given to the Apoſtles and 
their Succeſſe ors — bind and looſe; but declaratory 
only of God's Goodneſs. To thoſe that expected 
the Comfort of f Abſolution from the Mouth of the 
Prieſt, this muſt be little edifying. 

The firſt Leſſon muſt not be appointed, but, 
ſuch as the Miniſter findeth most ſeaſonable. As Scrip- 
ture is for Dociyine and Reproof, the Hearers can- 
not imagine themielves pointed at by a Chapter in 
its Courſe, as they would be apt to think, if one 

were ſelectid that ſingled them out. But Novelty 


muſt be indulged, rather than Order and Pru- 
dence. 


* Dravy your Hangers; a ſhort Weapon concealed, by which 
the Saxos i 5 a gre Number of 3 at 2 Pa rley. From 
this Weapon us thought © the Satons Were named. 

The 
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The Singing Pſalms are to be diſuſed for a Ver- 
fion of William Barton, approved by the Church 
of Scotland, | 

At the Communion, inſtead of the Authorita- 
tive Abſolution, is a Prayer for Pardon of Sin. 
The Miniſter is left to his Liberty when and how 
he will conſecrate; with Deſign, one would ima- 
gine, to expel Order and Decency from the moſt 
ſolemn Offices of Religion. And let none of 
<« the People be forced to fit, ſtand, or kneel in 
&« the - Act of Receiving, whoſe Judgment is 
4 againſt it.“ 

Theſe are indeed Reformers, who cry out upon 
Knceling as a proper Poſture of Devotion. This 
would be worſe than the tenth Perſecution to be 
forced to. How do theſe Reformers conſult the 
Beauty of Holineſs? I would aſk for one Inſtance 
of a Caſe out of the Church, where Kneeling and 
Sitting are eſteem'd equally reſpectful? The whole 
Office, as they have modell'd it, conſiſts of Prayers, 
for which one would think Kneeling highly proper; 
the Conſecration excepted, which is repeating the 
Inſtitution as delivered in the Goſpel. And who 
can think the humbleſt Poiture not fit, indeed not 
fit to be required? 

Making it, as they do, a Supper only, the pro- 
per Poſture of which is Sitting, what Room is there 
to indulge any body in Kneeling ? This Liberty 
pleaded for is nothing but a Liberty for Enthu- 
ſiaſm. Can mortal Man give a Reaſon why Kneel- 
ing ſhould be admitted at a Feait or Banquet, I 
mean, as a decent Poſture? Nothing is to be 
preſs*d' upon them contrary to their Judgment. 
But where they have no Pretence to judge, why 
ſuch a Regard to their Judgment? 

The extreme Moderation of the Qua: ders is ad- 
mirable; who, tho' of the moſt inflexible kind of 
Conſcience, can admit, upon an Audience at Court, 


0 
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to have their Hats tenderly lifted off, and pay four 
Guineas to the Inſtrument of Perſecution. They 
would ſay, if they were diſpoſed to ſpeak, that 
they ſubmitred their Judgment to the Practice of 
the World: That they ſhewed their Proteſt in 
their Reluctance. They don't indeed preſcribe to 
the reſt of the World to have their Hats nail'd on; 
which muſt be interpreted a generous Tenderneſs. 

What would be thought of the Judgment of 
Children and Servants, if they were commanded 
indifferent Things, and ſhould refuſe Obedience ? 
And is not the Superiority of the Governors of the 
Church equal to that of a Parent or Maſter? It is 
very evident that the Savoy Commiſſioners Judg- 
ment was ſuch, when they ſubjected the whole 
Congregation to the Form the Miniſter ſhould 
make Choice of. 

In the Office of Baptiſm, where the Miniſter is 
to ſpeak to the Parent, we may obſerve Reforma- 
tion extending its Privilege yer farther; and that 
even Priſcian, perhaps for the Affinity his Name 
bears to antient Inſtitution, muſt have his Head in 
great Danger. It being the Faithful and their Seed 
70 whom the Promiſes are made; And no Man will 
ſincerely dedicate his Child to that God that be believeth 
not in himſelf; I therefore require you to make Pro- 
feljion of your own Faith. 

Service in Latin is juſtly offenſive ; but why it 
ſhould be unintelligible in our own Language, theſe 
Criticks upon antient Uſage ought to ſhew. I 
queſtion whether Milton would not have been a 
Difſenter to ſuch Grammar and Senſe. And if 
premeditated Senſe, Senſe that was fit to lay before 
Biſhops and the King; Senſe that it was hoped 
would be made a Canon, and charm the adverſary 
World into Admiration of the Reformed Church 
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human Learning as to confound a School-boy, what 
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were we to expect when theſe great Heads were 
fingle, when they had leſs time to conſider ; when 
N even leſſer Heads than they came to extempore 
f Performance? If Judgment may be pleaded, this 
1 to ſome People would be full as choaking as the 
sign of the Croſs. 

„ In the Exhortation to the Parents after the Child 
is baptized, many Texts are uſed ; amongſt the 
f reſt this remarkable Declaration of Jeſhu,, As for 
1 me and my Houſe we will ſerve the Lord. It might 
have been expected they ſhould have produced a 


© Proof whence the Judgment of his Family might 
is have taken Place of the Obedience due from them 
do their Father. 

It was ſtrange that of St. Paul to Timothy had 


not alſo a Place, who called Timothy his own Son in 


} 

| the Faith. Had they explained one Quality de- 
15 4 {cribed in a Man fit to be ordained, and reconciled 
- that Quality with the Judgment allowed to Men, 
at | Women, and Children, they had edified their 
I's 7 


ö Readers at this Diſtance of Time. * One that 
in ruleth well his own Houſe, having his Children in Sub- 
a * jeftion with all Gravity. For if a Man know not how 
ill 10 rule his own Houſe, how ſhall be take care of the 
iÞ Cburch of God? | 

0- |} Buthow if it was the Judgment of this Biſhop or 


f f Deacon's Children, whoſe Father was to be or- 
it ö dained, that Sitting at the Euchariſt was better than 
* Kneeling, what room is there left for Liberty of 


Conſcience? Ruling of a Houle ſeems to imply 
12 7} dictating to the Children; at leaſt dictating to 
ik tem in indifferent Things. They that hope for 
ore the Vox Populi muſt take in Women and Children 
for Judges, and they are pretty ſecure. 

Me have in its courſe this Title; The Viſitation 
ren be Sick, and their Communion. By Communion 


* 1 Tim. Ut. 4. 
in 
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in the Prayer-Book is meant the Office for com- 
municating them. Here is not one Word ſaid of 
their partaking of the Communion, therefore the 
muſt find a Senſe in Words which nobody elſe 
knows. And here without any Ceremony do they 
condemn the pious Practice of admitting dying 
Perſons to the higheſt Act of Worſhip : To that 
Viaticum which Abſolution accompanies ; where is 
the moſt ſolemn Profeſſion of Penitence, and the 
moſt comfortable Aſſurance of Pardon to the 
Penitent. | 

What is there that Objectors, Oppoſers, Re- 
formers will not quarrel with? The Power given 
to the Prieſt, however uſeful to deter the Impeni- 
tent, to comfort the Deſponding, to ſupport the 
ſhattered Frame, ready to be dilfolved by Age or 
Diſeaſe, muſt be laid aſide as uſeleſs, if not Anti- 
chriſtian, and an extempore Oration, fulſome per- 
haps and ſtupid, , ſhall be ſubſtituted in its Room, 
redoubling the Groans of a dying Son of the Church, 
to ſee his Mother proſtituted to Enthuſiaſm, and 
Eimſelf deprived of her Bleſſing. ; 

In the Burial Office we have this, Let no 
« Chriſtians uncharitably judge one another about 
e theſe Things; let no People keep up groundleſs 
« Ufages, that being ſuſpicious, grieve their 
« Miniſter, and offend their Brethren. Let no 
Miniſter that ſcrupleth the ſatisfying of Peoples 
« ungrounded Deſires in ſuch Things, be forced 
to do it againſt his Conſcience. ?? 

If T can gueſs at the Meaning of this, it muſt be, 
that a Profeſſion of Hope for the Deceaſed, ac- 
cording to the Prayer-Book, ſhould not be forced 


upon the Minifter. Let the Objector conſider, . 


that -the Office was made for thoſe only that die 
in the Communion of the Church, if by Age 
qualified to be received: That Examination is 
mide upon Oath of the Churchwardens, if any of 
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rhe Pariſh ſo behaves himſelf as to give Offence to 
the Pariſh ; that the Miniſter has himſelf a Power 
to preſent a ſcandalous Perſon, and is obliged to 
it upon the Churchwardens Refuſal or Neglect 
and where can we find a Miniſter obliged to bury 
any one with the Service, whom he is not himſelf 
to anſwer for, if he have lived a ſcandalous Life, 
as he was bound firſt to reprove, then to preſent 
him ? 

But conſidering how much is in the Reform left 
to the Diſcretion of the Miniſter, where, if Diſci- 
pline is kept up, the fixed Method will anſwer 
every Thing ; I will give one Inſtance of the 
Diſcretion of the Times, when theſe Men were not 
Petitioners for Peace, but the Moderators and 
Diſpenſers of it. | 

The famous Mr. Chillingworth being taken 
amongſt the Cavaliers at Arundel, was brought 
with them Priſoner to Chicheſter, where he died. 
An Account of his Death and Sickneſs is printed by 
Francis Cheynell, late Fellow of Merton College., 
It is mentioned by Ant. Wood, who has alſo given 
CheynePs Character, and makes him one of the 
Aſſembly of Divines. The Title is Chillingworth's 
Noviſſima. I mention it the rather, becauſe the 
Author has addreſſed his Piece amongſt the reſt to 
the Prelate we are writing of, and becauſe there is 


2 a Letter from a Parliament Captain, whoſe Priſoner 


Mr. C3 illingworth was at Chicheſter, giving a Rela- 
tion of his Sickneſs, and ſaying, it was the dyin 
Perſon's Defire the Warden of - A!l-Sou/s ſhould 
know his State, for whom he has a great Eſteem. 
Cheynel dedicates to the learned and eminent 


Friends of Mr. Chillingworth, and in particular, 
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in the Prayer-Book is meant the Office for com- 
municating them. Here is not one Word ſaid of 
their partaking of the Communion, therefore the 
muſt find a Senſe in Words which nobody elſe 
knows. And here without any Ceremony do they 
condemn the pious Practice oi admitting dying 
Perſons to the higheſt Act of Worſhip : To that 
Viaticum which Abſolution accompanies z where is 
the molt ſolemn Profeſſion of Penitence, and the 
moſt comfortable Affurance of Pardon to the 
Penitent. 

What is there that Objectors, Oppoſers, Re- 
formers will not quarrel with? The Power given 
to the Prieſt, however uſeful to deter the Impeni- 
tent, to comfort the Deſponding, to ſupport the 
ſhattered Frame, ready to be ditſolved by Age or 
Diſeaſe, muſt be laid aſide as uſeleſs, if not Anti- 
chriſtian, and an extempore Oration, fulſome per- 
haps and ſtupid, , ſhall be ſubſtituted in its Room, 
redoubling the Groans of a dying Son of the Church, 
to ſee his Mother proſtituted to Enthuſiaſm, and 
himſelf deprived of her Bleſſing. 

In the Burial Office we have this, Let no 
« Chriſtians uncharitably judge one another about 
<« th:ſe Things; let no People keep up groundleſs 
« Ufages, that being ſuſpicious, grieve their 
« Miniſter, and offend their Brethren. Let no 


« Miniſter that ſcrupleth the ſatisfying of Peoples 


“ ungrounded Deſires in ſuch Things, be forced 
« todo it againſt his Conſcience. * 

If Tean gueſs at the Meaning of this, it muſt be, 
that a Profeſſion of Hope for the Deceaſed, ac- 
cording to the Prayer-Book, ſhould not be forced 


upon the Miniſter. Let the Objector conſider, . 


that the Office was made for thoſe only that die 
in the Communion of the Church, if by Age 
qt jalified to be received : That Examination is 
mide upon Oath of the Churchwardens, if any of 
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the Pariſh ſo behaves himſelf as to give Offence to 
the Pariſh ; that the Miniſter has himſelt a Power 
to preſent a ſcandalous Perſon, and 1s obliged to 
it upon the Churchwardens Refuſal or Neglect; 
and where can we find a Miniſter obliged to bury 
any one with the Service, whom he 1s not himſelf 
to anſwer for, if he have lived a ſcandalous Life, 
as he was bound firſt to reprove, then to preſent 
him ? 

But conſidering how much is in the Reform left 
to the Diſcretion of the Miniſter, where, if Diſci- 
pline is kept up, the fixed Method will anſwer 
every Thing; I will give one Inſtance of the 
Diſcretion of the Times, when theſe Men were not 
Petitioners for Peace, but the Moderators and 
Diſpenſers of it. | 

The famous Mr. Chillingworth being taken 
amongſt the Cavaliers at Arundel, was brought 
with them Priſoner to Chicheſter, where he died. 
An Account of his Death and Sicknels 1s printed by 
Francis Cheynell, late Fellow of Merton College. 
It is mentioned by Aut. Wood, who has alſo given 
CheynePs Character, and makes him one of the 
Aſſembly of Divines. The Title is CHillingworth's 
Noviſtma. I mention it the rather, becauſe the 
Author has addreſſed his Piece amongſt the reſt to 
the Prelate we are writing of, and becauſe there is 
a Letter from a Parliament Captain, whoſe Priſoner 
Mr. Chill:ngworth was at Chicheſter, giving a Rela- 
tion of his Sickneſs, and ſaying, it was the dying 
Perſon's Deſire the Warden of - Ai-Souls ſhould 
know his State, for whom he has a great Eſteem. 

Cheynel dedicates to the learned and eminent 


Friends of Mr. Chillineworth, and in particular, 
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To Sir JOHN CULPEPPER, Knight, 


JohN PRIDEAUx, Bp. of Worceſter, 
FELL, Dean of Chriſt-Church, 
Doctor BayLEy, Dean of Sarum, 

| SHELDON, Warden of All-Souls, 
Porr ER, Provoſt of Queen's, 
( MorLEy, Canon of Chriſt-Church. 


Mr. Chillingworth had, according to this Hiſtory, | 


ferved the King as an Engineer as well as Chaplain. 
When he was taken he was ſick, and becauſe he re- 
fuſed the Attendance of Sir William Waller's Phy- 


ſician, the good People called hin Felo de ſe. He | 
beſt knew the Honour of the Enemy, and thought 


himſelf as ſaſe in the Hands of a Diſeaſe. Yer if 
the Doctor had been ſo ungenerous as to diſpatch 
him, he had been, merciful ; for the Torture he went 
through by the Infults of Cheynel, ſeems worſe | 
than a Flux. According to this Man's own Ac- 
count, he purſued him from Day to Day with 
Reproaches for being a Cavalier, and a Man that 
1dolized Reaſon. He put him upon Diſputes daily, 


and teazed him with ſuch impertinent Stuff, and | 
wretched Argument, as no Man ever uſed but to 
ſtupify his own Conſcience : Such as he weakly : 
thought would make his Adverſaries believe him 
ſincere, though miſinformed and mifled : Such as 
Reaſon muſt be decried to make way for: Such in 
Truth as proved the Tongue a Penſioner to the 
Appetite, the Mind debauched to anſwer the 


Demands of the Body. 


I come now to his Funeral, of which Cheyne! 
ſaith, As devout Stephen was carried to his 
% Burial by devout Men, fo is it juſt and equal 
„ that Malignants ſhould carry Malignants to 
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of Men who join with the Enemy, or are willing 
upon any Occaſion offered to join with him, to 
promote the Antichriſtian Deſign now on Foot; 
thoſe, and only thoſe, I call Malignants. When 
the Malignants brought his Hearſe to the Burial, 
I met them at the Grave with Maſter Chilling- 
worth's Book in my Hand; at the Burial of 
which Book I conceived it fit to make this little 
Speech. | 

“ Brethren, It was the earneſt Deſire of that 
eminent Scholar, whoſe Body lies here before 
you, that his Corpſe might be interr*d according 
to the Rites and Cuſtoms approved in- the 
Engh/b Liturgy, and in moſt Places of this 
Kingdom heretofore received : But his ſecond 
Requeſt (in caſe that were denied him) was, 
that he might be buried in this City, after ſuch 
a manner as might be obtained in theſe un- 
happy Differences and bloody Wars. Hais firſt 
Requeſt is denied for many Reaſons, of which 
you cannot be ignorant. It is too well known 
that he was once a profeſs'ꝰd Papiſt, and a grand 
Seducer; he perverted divers Perſons of con- 
ſiderable Rank and Quality; and I have good 
Cauſe to believe, that his Return to England, 
commonly called his Converſion, was but a falſe 
and pretended Converſion: And for my own 
Part, I am fully convinced, that he did not die 
a genuine Son of the Church of England. I re- 


„ tain the uſual Phraſe, that you may know what 


I mean; I mean he was not of that Faith or 
Religion which is eſtabliſned by Law in England. 
He hath left that Phantaſie, which he called his 
Religion, upon Record in this ſubtile Book: 
He was not aſhamed to print and publiſh this 
deſtructive Tenet; That there 1s no Neceſjity of 
Church or Scripture to mate Men faithful Men, 
in the One hundredth Page of this unhappy 

„Book; 
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« Book; and therefore I refuſe to bury him myſelf, 
« yet let his Friends and Followers, who have 
« attended his Hearſe to this Golgotha, know, 
< that they are permitted, out of mere Humanity, 
c to bury their Dead out of our Sight. 

If they pleaſe to undertake the Burial of his 
« Corps, I ſhall undertake to bury his Errors, 
« which are publiſhed in this ſo much admired, 
« yet unworthy Book; and happy would it be for 
this Kingdom if this Book, and all its Fellows, 
could be ſo buried, that they might never riſe 
* more, unleſs it were for a Confutation: And happy 
c would it have been for the Author, if he had re- 
cc pented of thoſe Errors, that they might never riſe 
ce for his Condemnation ; happy, thrice happy will 
* he be if his Works do not follow him, if they 
t do never rife with him, nor againſt him. 

Get thee gone then, thou curſed Book, which haſt 
feduced ſo many precious Souls, get thee gone, thou 
corrupt rotten Book, Earth to Earth, and Duſt to 
Duſt ;, get thee gone into the Place of Rottenneſs, that 
thou mayeſt rot with thy Author, and ſee Corruption. 

* Touching the Burial of his Corpſe, I need ſay 
* no more than this; It will be moſt proper for the 
Men of his Perſuaſion to commit the Body of 
& their deceaſed Friend, Brother, Maſter to the 
« Duſt; and will be molt proper for me to hearken 
* to that Counſel of my Saviour, Luke ix. 60. 
C Let the Dead bury their Dead, but go thou and 
« preach the Kinzdom of Ged. And ſo I went from 
e the Grave to the Pulpit, and preached on that 
« Text to the Congregation.” —— © And I 
dare boldly ſay, that I have been more ſorrow- 
« ful for Mr. Chil/izzworth, and merciful to him, 
de than his Friends at Oxford; his Sickneſs and 


„ Obſtinacy coſt me many a Prayer and many a 4 
„ Tear. I did heartily bewail the Loſs of ſuch 
& ſtrong Parts and eminent Gifts; the Loſs of 
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ſo much Learning and Diligence. Never did I 
obſerve more Acuteneſs and Eloquence ſo ex- 
actly tempered in the ſame Perſon: Diabolus ab 
illo ornari cupiebat; for he had Eloquence enough 
to ſet a fair Varniſh upon the fouleſt Deſign. 
He was Maſter of his Learning ; he had all his 
Arguments in procincta, and his Notions in 
numerato. Howl, ye Iir-Trees, for à Cedar is 
Lament, ye Sophiſters, for the Maſter of 
„ Sentences (ſhall I fay?) or Fallacies is vaniſhed. 
* Wring your Hands and beat your Breaſts, ye 
Aulichriſtian Engineers, for your Arch-Engineer 
is dead, and all his Engines buried with him. 
Ye Daughters of Oxford weep over Chilhngworth, 
for he had a conſiderable and hopeful Project 
how tocloath you and himſelf in Scarlet and other 
Delights. 1 am diſtreſſed for thee, my Brother Ch1l- 
lingworth (may his Executrix ſay); Very pleaſant 
haſt thou been unto me; thy Love to me was wonderful, 
« paſſing the Love of Father, Husband, Brother. 
* O how are the Mighty fallen, and the Weapons, 
„ nay Engines of War periſhed! O tell it not in Gath, 
„ that he who raiſed a Battery againſt the Pope's 
Chair, that he might place Reaſon in the Chair in- 
** ſtead of Antichriſt, is dead and gone. Publiſh it 
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* not in the Streets of Askalon, that he who did once 
batter Rome, and undermine England, the Re- 
forming Church of England, chat he might pre- 


vent a Reformation, is dead; 


left if you publiſh 


it, you puzzle all the Conclave, and put them 


to conſider whether they ſhould mourn or 
triumph.“ 


I ſhould not blot Paper with ſuch Rhapſody, but 


o ſhew what ſort of Animals were thoſe who called 

bur Reverend Prelate, and other great Men of the 
Fhurch, Delinquents and Malignants, Antichriſtian 
And ſcandalous Miniſters. 


With 
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With what View could Dr. Sheldon apprehend 
theſe Proſtitutes taken in at the Reſtauration, to be 
Fellow-Labourers with the orthodox and loyal 
Clergy 7 What could he hope for in a Truce with 
Hypocriſy and Enthuſiaſm ? From Creatures un- 
mann*d by Pride and Peeviſhneſs ; who by a Habit 
of dirty Work in ſupport of their Patrons, had 
defaced and obliterated in their Minds all Traces of 
Religion and Humanity? 

The main Point at this Savoy Conference was, N 
the Impoſition of Ceremonies in their own Nature 
indifferent, which might do Violence to tender 
Conſciences. Some Years after, the Act of Unifor- 
mity took Place, and ſeparate Congregations were 
erected for Edification and greater Purity of Wor- 
ſhip, the Oppoſition improved, and the Appoint- 
ments of the Church were maintained to be ſinful. 

And it muſt be allowed that this Plea had a 4 
fairer Pretence than the former. There ſeems to n. 
be leſs Obſtinacy where Sin is in our way than In- if 
difference. Here was Room to plead Conſcience, fe 
which could only be a Stale before, having nothing 
to ſtart at but the injudicious Impofitions of the M 
Compilers, and their Neglect to call in the Plebs to the 
the making of Canons. 4 

The Service Book became daily more and more Ne 
offenſive : Antichriſtian and Popiſh were its Epithets, pri 
and no joining in it could be without giving up the 5% 
Eſſentials of Chriſtianity. Great Pains were taken yy}, 
upon the Revolution to repeal the Sacramental Teſt pf 
in favour of Diſſenters. Dr. Kennet's Hiſtoryß 8 
aſſures us, there was, in the firſt Parliament 1688, 
an Attempt, To take away the Neceſſity of receiving h 
the Sacrament to make a Man capable of enjoying an 
Office, Employment, or Place of Truſt. This being! 
rejected by the Lords, another Clauſe was offeredi g 
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Po prevent the receiving the Sacrament of the Lords 
Supper upon any other account than in Obedience to the 
| holy Inſtitution thereof; and to provide, That any 
Man /houldbe ſufficiently qualified for any Office, Em- 
” » ployment, or Place of Truſt, who within a Tear before 
or after his Admiſſion or Entrance thereinto, did re- 
d * ceive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, either ac- 
f cording to the Uſage of the Church of England, or 
in any other Proteſtant Congregation. But ncither did 
Ss tis pals. 
re Some Years after aroſe a Practice well known by 
er the Name of Occaſional Conformity. This effectually 
r- * gives up Tendernels of Conſcience, and declares to 
Te all the World, that nothing enjoined by the 
Church in receiving the Sacrament, is unlawful, 
For if it had been unlawful, if it had been Popiſh, 
Antichriſtian, Idolatrous, who with juſt Scruples 
| 2 about him could have once appeared at it? And I 
to never yet heard of a Caſuiſt that would not own, 
In- if Occaſional Conformity is lawful, Conſtant Con- 
ce, formity is a Duty. What can be a plainer Con- 
ung futation than for a Man 20 be judged out of his own 
the Mouth? Is there a Man that hath the Face to ſay, 
to the Obligations to Agreement and Unity in Re- 
ligion are not great and frequently urged in the 
nore New Teſtament? What is it that St. Paul means 
hets, | principally by Charity, but keeping in the Bonds of 
the Peace, keeping in the Communion of the Church? 
aken What then but the evident Sinfulneſs of the Terms 
Teſt of Communion can juſtify a Separation? 
TY |: Shall trifling Objections be admitted againſt a 


_ 


688, Duty of this Importance? Exceptions amounting to 
eivig ho more than that the Inſtitution is not enough edify- 
ig 4% Ig, and might have been contrived better? Is the 
being Church to be torn to pieces, ſeparated, and ſub- 


fere@ivided for the Sake of no more frightful Terms 


than People can get over when Profit lies at 
8 take? 
1 * In 
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In the Trial of Mr. Baxter, recited by Dr. 


Kennet *, we find Rotheram his Council, urging 
in his Favour, That he frequently attended Divine 
Service, went to the Sacrament, and perſuaded others 
to do jo too, as was Cer tainly and publickly known, 
and had in the ver Boo ſo charged, ſpoken very 
moderately and honourably of the Biſhops of the Church 
of England. This muſt mean of his going ſome- 
times, and perſuading others to go ſometimes. 
Had he gone conſtantly, and perſuaded others to 
do the ſame, how much more Service might he 
ha ve done to Religion, at the ſame time he per- 
ſuaded them to partial Conformity, by encou- 
raging them to maintain a Separation ? 


All this ſhews the Prevalence of Habit and Pre- 


judice: That Mankind is ſubject to Deluſion: 
That Humility is a Vertue hard to be practiſed: 


That the glorious Principle implanted in human“ 


Nature, of being firm and inflexible in a right 
Cauſe, may receive ſo ſtrong a Biaſs, as to deny 
Admittance to thofe Doubts, Which, duly weighed, 
might change and turn our Opinion. To this may 


be added, the Unhappineſs of ſome pious Perſons, | 


modeſtly ſeeking Truth, who have been be- 
wildred by the Sophiſtry of their Opponents, by 
the Weakneſs of their own Judgment, by the in- 


conſtant and indecent Practice of their Adverlſaries, | 
to an immoderate Retentiveneſs of their firſt re— 
ceived Impreſſions, ending in their own great Du- 


advantage, and the Injury of their Neighbour. 
He that conſiders the Conſequence of allowing 
extempore Effuſions either in Desk or Pulpit, wil 


never indulge ſuch a dangerous as well as indecent} 


Practice. Had this been admitted according to 
the propoſed Reform, how eaſily would the Peoplc 


have been blown up into Faction and Rebellion! 


E 
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What had been in the Reign of the Father might} 
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be expected in the Reign of the Son, and therefore 
the Avenues to ſuch a fatal Scene ought to be well 
guarded. It can never be imagined, the King's 


Promiſe of Indulgence extended to the Liberty of 


pulling him down whenever the original Con- 


: tractors ſhould give the Word. The Principles of 
; thoſe People were to be diſcouraged, and Oppor- 


tunities as much as may be kept out of their Hands. 
The Liberty deſigned for tender Conſciences was 
never explained, but referr'd to a Parliament. If 
they had been free from Proſecution for not attend- 


ing the publick Worſhip, and had Liberty in 


their own Houſes, they had more than they al- 


|. lowed to the Cavaliers. 


Allowing the Leaders Liberty of enjoying Pre- 


' ferment upon the fame Terms with the loyal 


Clergy, muſt be called Indulgence. For who 


would have thought, that Conſcience which raiſed 


and inflamed the Rebellion, that Conſcience which 
juſtified the Trial and the Murther of the King, 
ſhould pretend to ſuch extreme Tenderneſs, as to 


boggle at ſome innocent Ceremonies in Worſhip, 


confeſſedly in themſelves indifferent? Had they 
been taken ſingly, ſcarce a Man of 'em, it's 
thought, would have ſtood out. Would they 
have embraced Contempt and Starving, rather 
than have a Child ſigned with the Croſs, or been 
preſent at the Service where the Prieſt wore a Sur- 
plice ? Are theſe ſuch frightful Things? 

Rather we may ſuppoſe, a great Part of them 


influenced by the Counſel of thoſe that hoped for 


treſh Confuſions: That exhorted them to ſtand it 


out, and truſt to their Numbers: Then ſhould 

the Parliament drop their Teſt, or the Spirit 
of the Party be kept up to make better Terms 
for themſelves. 


If this had not proved true, the Suppoſition was 


| mjuſt. But whoever is acquainted with their 
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Hiſtory, from the enthroning Charles II. to his 
Death, muſt be convinced this was the original 
Deſign of that Counſel. He will confeſs, that 
from the Reſtauration there was one continued At- 


tempt to deſtroy the King and the Conſtitution : , 


That frequent Diſcoveries and frequent Executions 
were no Terror to theſe Men of Tenderneſs, but 
they went on with a Conſtancy equal to that of 
Martyrs: Nothing diſcouraged by the ill Fate of 
their Contrivances, nor out of Countenance by the 
Confeſſions of their Accomplices at the Point of 
Death. Some of theſe publickly own'd their 
Guilt, others the Facts charged upon them, which 
they juſtified with Enthuſtaſm and Blaſphemy. 

If a tender Conſcience were to be asked to give 
an Account of itſelf, how monſtrous would the 
Anſwer be? Thar it is a Principle always craving 
Mercy, but allowing none : Ever pleading for 
Compaſſion when undermoſt, refuſing it when 
uppermoſt. Where have we ſeen, or do we ſee it 
behave otherwiſe? It has neither Kinsfolk or Rela- 
tions; none of the ſame Blood with itſelf, which 
ought to expect Affection or Regard. 


I mean all this while, that tender Conſcience | 
which ſtarts at that which it cannot prove to be a | 


Sin, but only thinks it ſuch. Thus the Reformers 
of the Liturgy expreſs it: Theſe Things are not in- 
different in the Fudgment of Diſſenters, though they be 
fo in yours. They cramm'd their Covenant down 


the Peoples Throat, allowing them no other | 


Liberty but to choak or ſtarve. Nobody was 
ſuffered to plead Tenderneſs of Conſcience here, 
that they were not thoroughly ſatisfied in the Right 
they had to impoſe ſuch Forms, which involved 
Men in downright Perjury and Rebellion. So that 
Tenderneſs of Conſcience ought to have no Place 
where a Man is to ſwallow Fire and Brimſtone; 
but where he has, as they call it, A different way of 

| ! Think- 
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Thinking, and ſome precarious Scruples, in which 
he difters too from all the reſt of the Tribes of 
tender Conſciences, as much as he doth from the 
Truth and the Eſtabliſhment. 

The Power which they accuſed of treating them 
ſo hardly in the Act of Uniformity, doth, if we 
weigh Things well, ſhew them the trueſt Indul- 
gence. The Church receives into their Body Dr. 
Reynolds upon th: common Teſt ; they make him 
a Biſhop, a Governor of the Church. How many 
of them had thought Dr. Reynolds as wiſe and as 
honeſt as themſelves? It he finds none of theſe in- 
different Things ſo ſhocking, why ſhould we? I 
don't ſay Example is always a good Rule, but it 
ought always to be ſo far regarded, as to procure a 
fair Examination of Things. Our Secret Hiſtorian 
* tells us on the Year 1662, The Impreſſion of 
* the Common-Prayer Book went on ſo ſlowly, 
«© that there were but few Books ſet out to Sale 
«© when the Day came. So many that were well af- 
<< fected to the Church, but that made Conſcience 
of ſubſcribing to a Book they had not ſeen, loſt 
their Benefices on that very account. Some 
« made a Journey to London on purpoſe to ſee it. 
With ſo much Precipitation was that Matter 
« driven on, that it ſeemed expected that the 
« Clergy ſhould ſubſcribe implicitely to a Book 
„they had never ſeen. This was done by too 
«© many, as I was informed by ſome of the Bithops. 
«© But the Presbyterians were now in great Dif- 
& ficulties. They had many Meetings, and much 
« Diſputing about Conformity.“ 

Would this Man perſuade us that any one of the 
Nonconformiſts was unacquainted with the Con- 
ditions of Conformity ? Had the thing been 
done in haſte on purpoſe to choak people, as he 


* Biſhop of Sarum. 
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candidly inſinuates? Who would not have taken 
a Journey to London rather than forfeit all Ex- 
pectations of a Well-being ? Who would chooſe 
Starving rather than fuch a Fatigue ? 

Doth he not date this under the Year 1662? 
Had not the Bill lain long before the Parliament? 
Cana Parliament do ſuch a Thing in the Haſte that 
is pretended ? Had not the Things in Diſpute been 
argued and defended Inch by Inch ar the Savoy 
Conference? What then is it that this Comptroller 
of Hiſtory expects us to believe ? 

Would not another do as much for a Livelihood 
as himſelf did for a Biſhoprick ? Did he not, when 
the Page of the Back-Stairs, by Order, refuſed 
him Entrance, inſiſt, his Buſineſs was ſuch as 
nearly concerned the King ? Did he nor, when he 
got Admittance, upon his Knees beg the See of 


Salisbury © Did he not urge, What will People ſay of | 


me ? What will they ſay of your Majeſty, ſhould you 
refuſe me ? 

Nolo See might be juſtly uſed by a Man 
that would not take a Journey to London rather than 
Starve. Togo on with our Author, — “ Keynolds 
accepted of che Sec of N orwich, but Calamy and 
« Baxter refuſed the Sees of Litchfield and Hereford. 
& And about Iwo thouſand of them fell under the 
% Parliamentary Deprivation, as they gave out. 
„The Numbers have been much controverted. 
« This raiſed a grievous Outcry over the Nation; 
« though it was leſs conſidered at that Time than 
it would have been at any other. Baxter told 
me, that had the Terms of the King's Declara- 
tion been ſtood to, he did not believe that above 
« Three hundred of theſe would have been ſo 
„ deprived. —— The Blame of all this fell 
& heavieit on Sheldon.” 

This Computation of Three hundred ſhould 
have been reſerved for a more Secret Hiſtory, or 

| never 
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never have come out at all. For hence it appears, 
that there was a Spirit, a veteran Spirit of Oppo- 
ſition, that would not have complied even with 
Conditions of its own preſcribing. This Leaven 
was enough for the whole Maſs. Carefully mixed 
and applied, it had its deſired Effect: And will be 
enough to furniſh Mankind to the Conflagration. 
As long as Secret Hiftories prevail, it will be viſible 
in both Writer and Reader. It will produce 
ſtrange Fire and ſtrange Incenſe, preferring Re- 
bellion to Obedience. 

If theſe Men were offer'd Biſhopricks, as we 
are told, *tis no Sign of an Intention in the Go- 
vernment to hurry on the Uniformity Bill on pur- 
poſe to exclude them or their Brethren. It they 
were invited to the Bench of Biſhops, how many 
of their Brethren, except the three hundred, might 
they have brought over? Might not their Words 
in the Plea for Peace, offer'd to the Commiſſioners 
on the Part of the Church, be return'd? WMill it 
coſt you as dear to grant this Liberty, or abate theſe 
Things, as the Impoſition will coft your Brethren and 
you? Oh how eafily, how ſafely, how cheaply, yea, 
with what Commodity and Delight, may you now 
make this Nation happy in granting your Brethren 
theſe Requests? 

As Mr. Baxter communicated in the Church, as 
he perſuaded others to the ſame; in his Trial we 


ſee it; how could he in the foregoing Strain peti- 
tion for that Peace which it would have coſt him 
nothing to give? 


Veſtigia nulla retror/um, is a Motto too expreſſive 
of human Reſolution. Mr. Chillingworth is con- 
demned by Cheynell, one of the Aſſembly of Di- 


vines, for turning Proteſtant, becauſe he did not 
renounce Reaſon and embrace Enthuſiaſm. Yet 
here's no Blame to fall on any body but Seiden! 
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Ego & Rex meus, might he fay, muſt be the 
Odium of Poſterity ? 

But will this go yet univerſally down? Is the 
glorious Character of ſteering the Intereſts of the 
Church with Fidelity and Prudence lighted, abuſed, 
burleſqued with ſuch Succeſs as to be hiſs'd out of 
the World? 

If of the Subſcribers to ſuch Traſh, every one 
would applaud his own Fortune, being Dedecorum 
pretioſus emptor, there are without that Liſt enow 
to ſupport the Reputation of the great Man de- 
famed, which —— on Aquilo impotens poſſit di- 
ruere, Hor. There are enow whom the confe- 
derated Forces of Sectaries and Latitudinarians have 
neither purchaſed nor confuted. 

Upon the Year 1672 the Preſbyterians them- 
ſelves have a Blow of the Flail : When the De- 


« claration for Toleration was publiſhed, great 


« Endeavours were uſed by the Court to perſuade 
<< the Nonconformiſts to make Addreſſes and Com- 
<« pliments upon it. But few were ſo blind as not 
<« to ſee what was aimed at by it. The Duke was 


« now known to be a Papiſt: And the Dutcheſs | 
« was much ſuſpected: Yet the Preſbyterians | 


« came ina Body: And Dr. Manton in their Name 
« thank'd the King for it, which offended many 
« of their beſt Friends. There was alſo an Order 
ce to pay a yearly Penſion of fifty Pounds to moſt 
« of them, and of an hundred Pounds a Year to 


e the chief of the Party. Baxter ſent back his | 


« Penſion, and would not touch it. But moſt of 
« them took it. All this I ſay upon Dr. Stilling- 
te flect's Word, who aſſured me he knew the Truth 
« of it. And in particular he told me, that Pool, 
«« who wrote the Synopſis of the Criticks, confeſſed 


ce to him that he had had fifty Pounds for two | 


« Years. Thus the Court hired them to be filent : 
« And Þ 
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And the greateſt Part of them were ſo, and very 
„ compliant.” 

The King had kept his Word with them in pro- 
poſing a Toleration to the Parliament, and farther 
by ſhewing himſelf in earneſt for it. He might 
have kept his Money too, for the Good he found 
in parting with it ſo. 

The Addreſs of the Commons to his Majeſty 
juſt ten Years before, upon the ſame Subject, hath 
theſe Paragraphs in it: It will eftabliſh Schiſm 
* by a Law, and make the whole Government 
© of the Church precarious, and the Cenſures of 
it of no Moment or Conſideration at all. 

It will expoſe your Majeſty to the reſtleſs 
© Importunity of every Sect or Opinion, and of 
« every ſingle Perſon alſo, who ſhall preſume to 
« diſſent from the Church of England. 

At will be a Cauſe of increaſing Sects and 
* Sectaries, whoſe Numbers will weaken the Pro- 
«« teſtant Profeſſion ſo far, that it will at leaſt be 
difficult to defend itſelf againſt them: And, 
« which is yet farther conſiderable, thoſe Num- 
bers which by being troubleſome to the Govern- 
ment find they can arrive to an Indulgence, 
will, as their Numbers increaſe, be yet more 
<«« troubleſome, that ſo at length they may arrive 
cat a general Toleration, which your Majeſty 
has declared againſt ; and in Time ſome preva- 
„ lent Sect will at laſt contend for an Eſtabliſh- 
„ ment, which, for ought can be foreſeen, may 
end in Popery.” 

The Blame of this, we may ſee, was as much 
due to the Houſe of Commons as to Dr. Sheldon. 
I don't find either repented their Advice: And 
both are ſo far beholden to the Secret Hiſtory, that 
they are not there accuſed of repenting. 

One particular Piece of Juſtice the {tame Hiſtory 
does to our Prelate, owning that he reproved vr 
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Charles for his keeping, the Dutcheſs of Cleveland. 
This could not indeed come in without ſome Alloy : 
That the King in Return aſk'd, Why he had not 
told him of 1t before ? 

This to ſome People is little like a Man that 
had little or no Religion at all. The Accuſation I 
am not afraid to repeat, becauſe Truth hath yet 
the upper Hand of Calumny. 

I don't apprehend any thing farther need be ſaid 
in favour of a Character that before ſome Judges 
can defend itſelf. There is an Evidence of this 
great Man's Integrity, which may be mention*d 
as one of his Glories, tho' there is no Occaſion to 
produce it: That is, the Confidence repoſed in him 
by King Charles I. He was uſeful and dear to this 
Monarch, tranſacted for him in his Difficulties, 
particularly at the Treaty of Uxbridge. In the 
King's Letter to the Speaker of the Houſe of 
Lords, dated at Holdenby, Feb. 17, 1646, pre- 
ſerved by Lord Clarendon, we find a mention of 
Dr. Sheldon, Clerk of the Cloſet. His Majeſty 
there names twelve Divines, two of which he de- 
fires may have free Liberty to wait upon him for 
the diſcharging their Duty to him according ro 
their Function. Next after the three Biſhops our 
Prelate 1s named. He was one of the Comforts of 
this pious King's Adverſity. When his Death 
was ſigned, he petitioned his Keepers for one Day's 
Enjoyment of this reverend Perſon ; and with him 
left verbal Inſtructions to his Son. Theſe he 
doubtleſs delivered with his uſual Fidelity. His 
Courage ſhewn upon all Occaſions is a Proof of 
his Religion, if any Proof were wanting. What 


is it that betrays Men into ſordid Compliances and 


:irreligious Behaviour more than want of Reſo— 


Jution ? 
His generous Mind appears in his Benefactions 
for the Honour of Religion and Learning. In the 
ſeventeen 
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ſeventeen Years he was a Biſhop he beſtowed to 
thoſe pious Purpoſes ſeventy-three thouſand Pounds. 
Ant. Mood reckons up ſome of them: The Theatre 
built at Oxford, and an Eſtate purchaſed to keep 
it in Repair: The Library at Lambeth : Two thou- 
ſand Pounds towards the Structure of St. Paul's in 
London : Sums of Money to Trinty College in Cam- 
bridge, and Trinity College in Oxford : His Legacies 
to All Souls College, to the Church of Canterbury, 
to the Hoſpital of Harbledown in Kent, and to in- 
digent Perſons: To this mult be added, Annuities 
to all his Servants, who were a great many. 

He was reſtored to his Wardenſhip of All Souls, 
as 1t were by Ceſſion, as the King was to his Throne. 
Dr. John Palmer the Uſurper had kept it almoſt 
twelve Years, and died in the Dawn of the happy 
Day. m 

Our Prelate preached before the King 1660, 
upon the Thankſgiving Day appointed for the 
Reſtauration : The Sermon 1s in Print. 

In 1667 he was elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford. 

During the Exile of Charles II. he was aſſiduous 


in collecting Money for his Service, and ſending it 


to him. 

After all, let an indifferent Perſon take a View 
of thoſe Times; of the Sufferings of the Cavaliers 
for the Cauſe of Right and Juſtice, in itſelf amiable. 
The Perſon for whom they ſuffered was amiable 
too. Yet they had a ſtronger Bond than Choice 


and Inclination, that of Honour and Duty. 


Bur the Cataſtrophe 18 not to be thought of with- 


out Horror. Theſe Men of Loyalty, who ven- 
tured Life and Limb for the Church and Monar- 
chy; who went thro' various Plunderings and 
Sequeſtrations; who mortgaged their Eſtates to 
| take off the Penalty impoſed upon Malignants 3 


who ſet thoſe Eſtates on tilt to furniſh out a Sub- 
ſiſtence 
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ſiſtence for the exiled King and his Followers; 
theſe Men at laſt had but an empty Joy in Reſtau- 
ration. They had the Mortification to ſee their 
Enemies taken in, and kept in, becauſe they for- 
warded what they hated, when they ſaw it would 
be done without them: Theſe enjoyed an Oppor- 
tunity of giving a Power out of the Independents 
Hands, which had been raviſhed from theirs. 
This was the Merit. And to this Merit was 
ſacrificed the Reward and Expectation of the Cava- 
liers. Their Eſtates were ruined, and many o 
em ſold aftex the gaudy Day. 5 
Their Joy was like their former Services, unin- 
tereſted. And if they had foreſeen to what Di- 
ſtreſſes themſelves were to be put ; how uneaſy the 
Crown was to fit upon the Head of the Prince they 
wiſh'd ſo well to; they would have choſen to bear 
the Yoke, which was the eaſier for being habitual, 
rather than have ſeen a Day, the gayeſt they had 
ever ſeen, ending in Clouds and Storms. They 
would have had fewer Reflexiops to grapple with | 
than in their loweſt State. They would not have 
ſeen Majeſty harraſſed and tormented by jarring | 
and intereſted Councils: They would not have ſeen ' 
the Good Old Cauſe take Root again, pregnant 
with its uſual Miſchiefs; nor would have had the 


Prince to condemn of Neglect and Ingratitude, I 


whom they preferr*d to their Life and Fortune. : 

What would beſt have palliated theſe Griefs, in | 
themſelves ſo piercing, muſt be a juſt Conſideration 
of the Inſtability of human Poſſeſſions: A Com- 
pariſon of their unhappy State with that of other | 
Ages and Nations; from whence a Concluſion will | 
ariſe, that neither Fortune nor Prudence can en- 
ſure Happineſs, the firſt may deceive us, and the Þ 


other too, but not altogether, unleſs we join in CI 


deceiving ourſelves. 
Dr. 


buried in the Pariſh Church of Croydon 
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Dr. Gilbert Sheldon died Nov. 9, 1677, and was 


u in Surrey, 


where the Archbiſhop has a Houſe, the only one, 
except Lambeth, now left ſtanding of all the Caſtles 
and Houſes antiently belonging to the See. 

Sir Joſeph Sheldon, Lord Mayor ſome time be- 
fore, Son of his elder Brother Ralph of Stanton in 
2 Staffordſvire, erected a Monument for him. 


The LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM 


SANDCROFT, Archbiſhop of CAN- 
TERBURY. 


f dd in Suffolk, Fan. 30, 1616. 
Whatever was the Day of Br Death 
of this Reverend Perſon, it muſt be 
WJ better than this of his Birth. It 


q could not be obſerved with Joy during the laſt forty 
Fears of his Life, for the Remembrance of thoſe 
diſmal Evils which had happened upon it, in which 
| every honeſt Man felt a moſt uneaſy Share. 


This 
was the Day upon which the King was delivered 


| up to his Rebel Subjects, when he was fold by the 


Scots. 


Here began his Impriſonment, and his Re- 
leaſe. 


The ſame Day in any other Nation would 


. probably have ſerved for both. But this conſum- 
mate Parricide was the peculiar Growth of our 
Clime, outvying all the Kingdoms of the Earth 


in monſtrous Hypocriſy. Our Annals and our 


Almanacks are 3 with this unheard-of 
Inſult 
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Inſult upon the Authority of God, this matchleſs 
Envy to Virtue in Man. But what preſents us to 
Foreigners with the moſt hideous Epithets, and 
what will fink our Pretence to Honour, even 
amongſt the wildeſt and moſt degenerate of human 
Race, is that Blackneſs, ſhall I call it Putrefaction 
of Mind {till appearing in a greater Number at 
this Hour than were thoſe who perpetrated the 
Fact. 

There is yet, tho* Blood has had Time enough 
to cool, a greater Body that approve and juſtify 
the Action, than were Actors and Abettors of it. 
This, doubtleſs, is one of the Curſes purſuing ſo 
flagrant Wickedneſs, that the Childrens Teeth ſhould 
be ſet on Edge both by Precept and Example of 
their Fathers. Ar laſt, the Crime was not Na- 
tional, tho' the Puniſhment was. 


that all are not chargeable with the Stain; not 
tho? we add a much greater Number than them- 
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So ſmall a Part 
of the People had a Hand in the Royal Blood, 


1 
9 


ſelves who wiſh'd well to the Proceeding, tho?! 


neither Actors nor Defenders of it. 


ſhall not have a Majority. But if there were a 


Majority in Number, it could not be eſteem'd ſo | 


in Value, but as Gold to Lead and Droſs. If we 


reckon the Men of Title, Honour, Wealth, | 


againſt their Oppoſers, there will be no Room for 
Compariſon. And this horrid Scene diligently 
obſerved, will appear the moſt glorious to the 
Engliſh Nation of any our Annals boaſt of. There 


is not ſo much in martial, as in virtuous Proweſs. | 


The Stroke that kills an Ox might have kill'd a 
General. Perſonal Valour is of itſelf of no Eſteem, 


but as it ſerves a Cauſe that is fit to be ſerved. 


Highwaymen and Pirates may have as much Re- 
ſolution as Heroes and Martyrs, but it is not 
calPd by the ſame Name. 

The 


It ro the 
Actors we join Approvers, and even Neuters, we | 
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The Reaſon of the Increaſe of this ſavage Spirit, 
which at this Diſtance patronizes the fouleſt Crime, 
is obvious enough: It was the Sweetneſs of the 
Grape that affected Poſterity. The Poſſeſſions 
which were raviſhed from the Cavaliers, except in 
ſome few Inſtances, were continued and aſſured to 
the Invaders upon the Reſtauration. They that 
brought the King home upon Articles Kept the 
private Fortune they had got, and by it were 
; enabled to make farther Improvement. The Loy- 
aliſts Eſtates, eaten up with Plunder, Sequeſtra- 
tion, and Debt, changed Owners, and their Place 
knew them no more. 

To this may be added, the aſſiduous Endea- 
vours of thoſe that were abdicated by the Bartho- 
> lomew Act; whoſe daily Work it was to revive 
and recommend ie Good Old Cauſe. Here was a 
„ Field large enough to ſow thoſe Principles in, if 
t | > we put together ſuch as had already thriven, and 
Who hoped to thrive by Confuſion. 

Dr. Sandcroft, tho? it might be 1 from 
his high Station and eminent Merit, has had no 
body to collect the Paſſages of his private Life, 
which would be acceptable to all Lovers of Learn- 
o ing and Integrity. His Relations have no Memo- 
ie | rials relating to his younger Years, not ſo much as 
1, common Tradition uſually furniſhes. He gave 
or his Library to Emanuel College, reſerving only 
ly ſuch as would make up a Gentleman's Library for 
his Nephew. Upon this Diviſion his Papers were 
re allotted to the Nephew. 
When this Gentleman died, his Books were ſold 
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to a Bookſeller: The Papers were ſold by them- 
m, ſelves to another Perſon for eighty Guineas. Mr. 
ed. ¶barlon, his Chaplain, in his Preface to the Trial 
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pf Archbiſhop Laud, ſaith, he had a vaſt multi- 
tude of Papers and Collections, and therein more, 


erhaps, wrote with his own Hand than any Man 
js either 


he 
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either of this or the laſt Age ever did write. His 
Relations do not know of any Account the Arch- 
biſhop has in theſe given of his Education. It is 
not ſo much as known at what School he was bred, 
or at what Time choſen Fellow of Emanuel. He 
was expell'd from thence for refuſing the Exgage- 
ment, no Advantage having been taken againſt him 
before, for not ſwallowing the Covenant. | 

Lord Clarendon, ſpeaking of this Independent 
Teſt, ſaith, That they might have ſome Obli- 
« pation of Obedience from their Subjects for the 
future, who had broken all the former Oaths _* 
« which they had taken, a new Oath was pre- 
« pared and eſtabliſhed, which they calPd an 
« Engagement; the Form whereof was, that every | 
« Man ſhould ſwear, That he would be true and 
« faithful to the Government eſtabliſhed, without | 
« King or Houſe of Peers: And whoſoever refuſed | 
<« to take that Engagement ſhould be incapable | 
of holding any Place or Office in Church or 
State. The Neceſſity of taking which Oath |! 
did not only exclude all of the Royal Party, | 
& but freed them from very many who had Offices | 
« in Church and State, who being of the Preſby- | * 
ce terian Party, muſt not facrifice their ae 4 
« Covenant to this Engagement.“ F 

Dr. Kennel's Hiſtory, p. 194. gives us juſt the! 
ſame Notion of their Policy: * The State of Re- 
<« ligion was to be new-modelPd by the Army, 
rather than by any other Power; and therefore 
c in August the General and his Council of Officers © 
« petition'd the Houſe, that all penal Statutes “ *' 
« formerly made, and late Ordinances whereby 5 
* many conſcientious People were moleſted, and] p, 
<« the Propagation of the Goſpel hindred, might : 4 
« be removed; to which the Houſe were bound | 
ce to aſſent, and to order the bringing the Matter 


W 
« of the Petition into An AF for Kaſe of lender 2 
„ Conſciences. 
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C Conſciences. Which was but a Stratagem of 
«© the Independents to overthrow the Preſbyterian 


„ Government and Diſcipline.” 

= This Tendermeſs of Conſcience was the moſt uſeful 
Scale they had, but they have worn it out. They 
| 3} obliged all but themſelves to get new Conſciences 
2} asoftenas they had a General to lay aſide, or an- 
= other to raiſe. s 

1 Such a Cloke as this, one would think, meerly 
* ; for its Name, ſo torn, turned, and weather-beaten, 
” * ſhould not have been put on by the Brethren at 
the Reſtauration, which was only fit to ſcare every 
body from the Ground they ſtood upon. It was 
m Time to drop this Watch-word, which had un- 


2 > Hinged the Nation, which had ruined the Cavaliers, 
"| and ruined the Covenant too; which in its Turn 
a | had demoliſhed the Preſbyterian, its natural Pa- 
<= rent, from whom it received its Birth. Yet it was 
a a lucky Word, one that never faiPd of Succeſs, 
h and therefore making their Spirits mantle upon that 
mn FI freſh Attempt on Church and Monarchy. 
This was the Title of Fobn Oe s Book, An 
b. Apology for Liberly of Conſcience: Who, tho' he 
A had in a Sermon before the Regicides juſtified the 
e Parricide, and enjoin'd his Hearers to perfect the 
Work in the Deſtruction of the King's Poſterity, 
and that odious Form of Government, took upon 
him yet to extol the Independents Loyalty to King 
44 Charles II. i 
os: Mr. Sanderoſt had applied himſelf cloſe to his 
Studies, and had laid in ſuch a Stock of Learning, 
ute}; as, joined with Religion and good Manners, made 


1 


pot him highly acceptable to the Royal Exiles. Some 
_ Part of thoſe Years he paſſed in France and [aly. 
is 4 And there, *tis probable, he entred into that Friend- 
en | ſhip with Dr. Coin, afterwards Biſhop of Durbam, 
WT | which was always maintained to the great Satis- 
faction of both, | 
oe E 2 Bur 
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But neither his Manners, his Learning, nor his 
Acquaintance, can at this Diſtance of Time ſkreen 
him from a Stroke of the Flail. I am not afraid 
to produce the Charge at firſt, becauſe the remain- 
ing Part of his Lite 1s fit to confront it, and when 
produced is a ſtronger Bulwark to his Reputation 
than I am confident equal Judges will find in the 
Aſſailant. | 

On the Year 1676. * ©£* Sandcroft Dean of St. 
t Paul's was raiſed to it (the See of Canterbury). 
„He was a Man of ſolemn Deportment, had a 
ſullen Gravity in his Looks, and was conſide- 
rably learned. He had put on a monaſtic Strict- 
* neſs, and lived abſtracted from Company. Theſe 
«© Things, together with his living unmarried, and 
his being fixed in the old Maxims of high Loy- 


c alty, and a ſuperſtitious valuing of little Things, 
«© made the Court conclude that he was a Man 
4 who might be entirely gain'd to ſerve all their 
« Ends, or at leaſt, that he would be an unactive 
«© ſpeculative Man, and give them little Oppoſi- 
tion in any thing that they might attempt, when 
<«« they had more promiſing Opportunities. He 
* was a dry, cold Man, reſerved, and peeviſn; 
4 ſo that none loved him, and few eſteemed him 


«« Yet the High Church Party were well pleaſed 4 


«© with his Promotion.“ 


- Due labra quis illi 
Vultus nunquam, ſi quid mihi credis, amavi 
Hunc hominem. Juven. 


The Archbiſhop muſt be judged by his Looks: 
He bad a ſullen Gravity in his Looks. Virtue is“ 
ſtern, And if his Grace were to be drawn, he x. 
would have inſiſted upon thoſe unpopular Features |? ;. 


* Late Bp. of Sarum. 
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he's condemned for, rather than the good Breed- 
3 ing ſuch a Critick in Faces would recommend. 
x And why muſt a Man's employing his Time in 
3 Devotion and Study be ridiculed as a monaſtic 


| Strictneſs? If that Strictneſs be monaſtic, the 
e Monaſteries have ſomething to be valued for. 

> This Deſcription is, by a new ſort of Logic, to 
of prove him pliant or malleable to all Court Poli- 


2 ticks! Becauſe a Man is rigid and inflexible, he 
[ will comply and bend ! Becauſe Nature and Ha- 
bit have prepared him againſt being a Sycophant 
and Latitudinarian, he's the caſter gained to ſerve 
ill Purpoſes. 
I have heard of ſome great Aſtrologers that have 
foretold Things after they came to paſs, to gain 
Credit to what they ſhould deliver for the future: 
But never before of a Fortune-teller that, after the 
Event, foretold what was directly contrary to his 
Z own and the World's Experience. Did he not 
refuſe to act in the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion of 
James II.? Did he not go to the Tower for refu- 
ſing to publiſh the Toleration? And were not 
theſe Facts before this worſhipful Hiſtory was 
« wrote? Why then muſt this abandoned Critick 
fetch Arguments from Phyſiognomy and Temper, 
to N what every body who had Eyes knew to 
be falſe? 
Something muſt be ſaid, which right or wrong, 
wiſe or ſenſeleſs, paſſes with the long-car'd Rour. 
4 | Hugh Peters might have ſaid this, as well as Aguilo 
impotens. His Audience was prepared to reverence 
1 the Oracle. 
: He wwas a dry, cold Man, reſerved, and peeviſb. 
I am not enough acquainted with the Doctrine of 
Humours to know what is meant by being dry. 
N Coldneſs I ſhould not have thought carried any 
| Malignity, from its near Appro ach ro Luke-warm. 
vhs # Reſcrvedneſs cannot well be eſteemed a Crime in 
E 3 0 


RS OS 


Dr. Sanderoſi's Reſervedneſs, for theſe two Rea- 
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an Archbiſhop, ſince his Succeſſor Dr. Tillotſon in 
his Sermon againſt Evil-ſpeaking hath this; 252 
true Art of Converſation, if any Man can hit of it, 
ſeems to be this, an appearing Freedom and Openneſs : 
with a reſolute Reſervedneſs as little appearing as * 
Poſſible. There is ſomething like this in Lord Bacon, 
tho' more frankly expreſs'd ; * The beſt Compoſition © 
and Temperature is, to have Openneſs in Fame and 7 
Opinion, Secrecy in Habit, Diſſimulation in ſeaſonable 1 4 
Uſe, and a Power to feign, if there be no Remedy. 

There are Free-ſpeakers as well as Free-thinkers. 
Had our free- ſpoken Hiſtorian wanted half a Grain 
of any thing to make him fit for an Archbiſhop, * 
I would have adviſed him to ſuch a Quantity of 


ſons : Firſt, that if he had not acted too much the 
Part of a Diftator, and claimed the Honour of 
every thing to himſelf, he might probably have 
arrived at Lambeth : Next, that his Vein of Goſſip- 
ping bas made him fall foul upon his Maſter, which 
a reſolute Reſervedneſs might have prevented the 
Temptation to. 4 

The Archbiſhop was 808 Jonah, ſaith 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon, was a peeviſh Prophet. Why 
ſhould you call him pezviſh, who made Way for 
you to the deſired Throne of Canterbury? Call 
him pceviſb, that upon a firſt and ſecond Vacancy |? 
denied your Grace, or remember it for him, when |? 
you have a more promiſing Opportunity. 1 

None loved him, and few eſteemed him! What |! 
a Satire is here? May I be eſteemed, where I am | 
not loved, would a Man of Honour ſay. It Love 
does not follow Eſteem, *tis a Sign the Judges have 
a low Taſte; rather that great Authors talk as if 
oy were light-headed. 


* Eſſay on Simulation and Diſſimu'ation, 
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in . Zet the High-Church Party were pleaſed with his 
De Promotion! If this Phyſiognomiſt had told us 
t, q what he means by the Low-Church Party, he would 
„ have enlighten'd ſome of his Readers. Are Light 
as and Darkneſs, Regularity and Contuſion, Order 


and Rebellion Parties? 
Therefore, bey were well pleaſed with his Pro- 
> motion. What is all this but by one Stroke to turn 
all the High-Church into Madmen and Fools, tor 
2 doating upon a Father of the Church whoſe ſtre- 
. 3 nuous Endeavours for her Welfare gave them 
* Suſpicion he would, upon the firſt Hint from 
Court, betray it? 
This profound Author, I proteſt I cannot un- 
derſtand him, puts me in mind of himſelf, ſpeak- 
he ing of the Preaching of Charles the IId's Reign: 
3 This was both long and heavy, when all was pye-bald, 
full of many Sayings of different Languages. The 
P- common Style of Sermons was either very flat and low, 
ch or felled up with Khetorick to a falſe Pitch of a wrong 
he Sublime. Here's Muſick and Oratory let together 
by the Ears. 
* To whom is this Character of the Archbiſhop 
directed? The High-Church Party were well pleaſed 
= with his Promotion, becauſe he was a Man whom 
no body loved. The great Sanderſon ſpoke ad Au- 
lam, ad Magiſtratum, ad Populum, and when he 
ſpoke ad Clerum he had none of this pye- bald 
7 Compliment, to affront the moſt deſerving Part, 
the whole that would thank him for- reckoning 
them in the Church. This Addreſs then muſt 
| 14 be, to the Brethren of the Preſbytery, the Inde- 
# pendents, Anabaptifts, Antinomians, Quakers, Lati- 
| fog aro and Free-thinkers, every one of which, 
and none elſe, will find his Work agreeable to 
their Taſte, and ſerviceable to their Cauſe. 
Another Accuſation we have upon the Year 1661. 
New Offices were alſo drawn for two new Days, 
ö E 4 ce the 
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ce the Thirtieth of Zanuary, call'd King Charles 
« the Martyr; and the Twenty-ninth of May, 
the Day of the King's Birth and Return. Sand- 
0 © croft drew for theſe ſome Offices of a very high 
« Strain. Yet others of a more moderate Strain 
c were preferred to them. But he coming to be 
« advanced to the See of Canterbury, got his Offices 
to be publiſhed by the King's Authority in a 
«© Time when ſo high a Style as was in them did 
«© not ſound well in the Nation.” 


I can't ſee where this high Strain and Style, as |: 
it is call'd, can offend any Ears but theirs who re- 
Joiced at the Tragedy of the Day. What 1s there | 
in it but Deteſtation of the Crime? But Depreca- | 


tion of thoſe Puniſhments the Nation had Reaſon 
to fear? But proteiting againſt thoſe ſeditious 
Tenets which led Men into the ſhedding Royal 
innocent Blood, and that under the Mockery of 
Law and Juſtice! 

In the other of Thankſgiving, the high Strain 
muſt be, acknowledging God's Authority, with 
which Princes are inveſted. And it this be offen- 
{tve, there's as much of it in the daily Offices. 
And why muſt this be charged with what is com- 
mon to all the reſt ? 

But !he/e Offices were. publiſhed at a Time when ſo 
high a Style did not found well in the Nation. Can 
any Man without being ſecondſighted find out the 
Meaning of this Sentence? They did not ſound well 
in the Nation. To what Part of the Nation? It is 
molt natural to ſuppoſe they did not ſound cvell to 
the Revivers of Sedition and Rebellion. But doth 
any Man that wiſhes Proſperity to Religion and 
the Flierarchy, wiſh to ſee an Office that ſhall 
pleate Fanaticks better than Churchmen? Doth 
the eighth Commandment ſound well to him that 
invades his Neighoour' s Property ? What mighty 
Care is taken that their Ears ſhould not be offended; 

as 
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as if their Ears were as tender as their Conſciences ? 


The more unfaſhionable a Doctrine is, the more. it 
ſhould ſound, if it ſounds of Right and Truth. 
When are Proteſts to be made, when Apologies, 
but when Truth is like to be run down? | 

The Year 1677 was, it ſeems, a Year of great 
Struggle. Dr. Kenne!'s Hiſtory, in the Margin, 
hints at great Oppoſition to the Church and Mo- 
narchy. And this was the Year when Dr. Sand- 
croft was promoted to Canterbury, and got his 
Prayers authorized. At the ſame time a full 
Liberty was given to thoſe Books which were 
« written to divide the Proteſtants in England, 
c and to break the Proteſtant Intereſt in Europe; 
cc of which ſort were the Countermine, or, a ſhort 
but true Diſcovery of the dangerous Principles 
« and ſecret Practices of the Diſſenting Party, 
« eſpecially of the Preſbyterians, ſhewing Reli- 
gion is pretended, but Rebellion is intended, 
« and in order thereto, the Foundation of Mo- 
„ narchy in the State, and Epiſcopacy in the 
Church are undermined. - By one who does 
« paſſionately wiſh the Proſperity of the Church, 
his King, and Country, i. e. Dr. John Nalſon.“ 

Here's a Complaint made againſt thoſe that 
divide Proteſtanis, by the Men that divide the 
Church. Had they ſuffered the Church to remain 
undivided, Proteſtants might have been ſo too. 
The Church is cried out upon for a ſevere Mo- 
ther, not indulging her Children in their De- 
mands. Half her Children, or as many as can 
be gained to join in the Remonſtrance, are ſpi- 
rited up to Diſobedience; to ſet themſelves againſt 
her, and to erect a Scheme of their own inventing, 
moſt ſuitable, as the Scots exprets it, to the Incli- 
nations of the People. 

Who 1s it- then that divides Proteſtants, he 
that directs them to obey their Mother in Things 


0 
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not unlawful, but in their Nature indifferent, (for 


that was the Caſe) or he that furniſhes them with 
Arguments and Pretences to rebel ? 

Bur thar ſo much ſhould depend upon Sound ! 
Or that a Man ſubmitting to and approving, in 
the moſt ſolemn Manner, the Doctrine and Diſci- 


pline of the Church, ſhould imagine himſelf at 1 


liberty to diſpenſe with her Laws, and each 


Men ſo to do! The Trumpet that gives this 3 


uncertain Sound is no better than an Antichriſtian 
Engine for Pride or Gain, advancing the Intereſts 
of another Kingdom. 


Dr. Sanderoft. returned from his Exile a little 1 
. before the King came in. The Year before the 


Reſtauration died Dr. Morton Biſhop of Durham. 


To this See Dr. Coſin was advanced from the J 
Deanry of Peterburgh. This great Man enter- 


rained Dr. Sanderoſt for his Chaplain, with whom 


he had been intimately acquainted Abroad. He 4 


was a good Judge of Learning and Integrity. 


And, if there were no other Proofs of his Chap- 1 


lain's Merit than his Choice of him, that were fit 
to be weighed againſt all the accumulative Scandal 
of the following Century. This, without having 
recourſe to the Skill Women in thoſe Days are 


ſaid to have in making Biſhops, will account for 


ſo venerable a Bench as the Age we are writing of 


produced: Thoſe great Men who enjoyed the | 


principal Preferments after the Reſtauration, made 


Choice of thoſe for their Chaplains whoſe Learning 
and Character recommended them. As theſe were | 
aſſiſtant in the Government of the Dioceſe, and 
employed in examining into the Fitneſs of Cand1- | 
dates, it was the ſureſt Method to avoid being | 


impoſed upon. And as the Conduct of the Bi- 
ſhops entitled them to the Royal Favour, they 
were moſt like to be aſk'd who were proper to 
ſucceed upon a Vi acancy. And whom could they 

10 
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Y fb honeſtly recommend, as thoſe of whom they 


l had the greateſt Experience for Faithfulneſs in the 
23 Truſt already committed to them? 


The firſt Preferment I find Dr. Sandcroft had 


4 after the Reſtauration, was in the Church of Dur- 
bam, to which he was probably collated by the 


2 Biſhop. He was admitted in 1661 to the Rectory 
of Houghton in the County Palatine, and to a Pre- 


3 bend of that Cathedral. Theſe are faid to have 
been reſigned by Dr. John Barwick, who was made 


Dean of Durham firſt, and after a few Months 
Dean of Paul's. Dr. Barwick was Chaplain to 
2 Biſhop Morton, a very great Sufferer for the Royal 


4 Cauſe, moſt inhumanely treated by the Rebel 
Power, impriſoned and almoſt ſtarved in a noiſom 


Place. He ſurvived the Reſtauration but four 
2 Years; otherwiſe, *tis probable, we ſhould have 
2 found him advanced to the higheſt Honour in the 


Church. His Life is lately publiſhed, written by 
his Brother. He is the Man ſaid to be meant by 
Dr. Sydenham, who drank nothing but Water in 
a ſevere Impriſonment, and recovered of a Diſeaſe, 


beyond all Expectation. The Parliament Phyſi- 


i cians were wonderfully ſkilful in taking off a Ple- 
Ibory. 


In 1662. Dr. Sandcroft was choſen Maſter of 


1 Emanuel College. About the ſame Time he was 
made Dean of Zr. In 1664 the Prebend of Ox- 
Fate in the Church of St. Paul was conferr'd upon 
him, and ſoon after the, Deanry. He followed 


Dr. Barwick in Preferment, as he had the Honour 
to accompany him in Sufferings. In 1668 he was 
made Archdeacon of Canterbury, The Cathedral 


of St. Paul being out of Repair upon his Advance- 


ment to the Deanry, he made it his Buſineſs to put 


It into a better Condition. It was no Wonder, 
that having been made a Stable in the reforming 
Times, this ſacred Edifice ſhould bear its Part 

with 
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with its Inhabitants. It was a Merit in the Sol- 
diers to deface the Ornaments of Worſhip ; Regu- 
larity in Church and State was the Enemy they 
were liſted againſt. There had paſſed but four 
Years ſince the demoliſhing Times: therefore 
it could not be expected there ſhould be much 
Money ſo ſoon raiſed as was requiſite to bring thoſe *? 
Buildings into a decent State, which had been in- 
duſtriouſly dilapidated. The ſtarved Cavaliers 
returning Home, had enough to do to provide the 
Neceſſities of Life at firſt. When they grew fat, 
they ſoon diſperſed their Store in Works of Piety 
and Munificence. The Fire, which laid the Church 
in Aſhes two Years after, required his more earneſt 
Care in rebuilding it. A good Fund he raiſed 
toward the Work, by his Intereſt and Acquain- 
ance. And himfelf contributed Fourteen hundred 
Pounds. He rebuilt alſo the Deanry, and left the 
Revenue of it better than he found it. As Dean 
the Rectory of Saudon in FHeriford/hire belonged to 
him, and the Patronage of the Vicarage. This“ 
Pariſh is of large Extent, and before his Time A 
but ſlenderly endowed. He purchaſed a Fee- farm 
Rent of the yearly Value of eight Pounds per Ann. Þ 
iſſuing out of the Church of Litchfield; and granted e 
it, with a Rent-charge of twenty Pounds per Ann. 4 
iſſuing out of the Parſonage and Tythes of this JC. 
Vill, to the Uſe of the Vicars of this Pariſh Church, 14 
and to their Succeſſors for ever. 1 
By theſe Steps his Character advanced till it was 4 
conſpicuous at Court. His Zeal, his Candour, his Þ c, 
Learning, his exemplary Behaviour in a lower State, Þ c, 
all recommended him to the higheſt Office in the Þ 
Church. His publick Spirit in ſo many Scenes of Þ ce. 
Life, his Conſtancy in ſuffering, his unbiaſs'd De- ee 
portment in Times of greater Difficulty afterwards, 
concurr'd to preſent him a proper Governor in that 
turbulent Age. His whole Life and Converſation 
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was ſo clear of perſonal and temporary Views, that 
the true Sons of the Church rejoiced to fee fo vene- 
rable a Perſon fill the Chair: They applauded the 
Royal Judgment and Candour in a Choice which 
ſecured a Preference to Learning in all the Prefer- 
ments he ſhould beſtow. And look*d upon him 
as a Steward rather than Owner of the Church's 
Patrimony ; laying 1t out according to the Inten- 
tion of the Founders ; not willing, as Fuller faith 
of his Predeceſſor Grindal, to die guilty of much 
Wealth. 

He was Prolocutor of the lower Houſe of Con- 
vocation when he was advanced to Canterbury. 
This ſhews the good Opinion Churchmen had of 
his Zeal and Prudence. And tho' nothing was 
done in Convocation during this Reign ſince the 
Reviſal of the Liturgy, and the Act of Uniformity, 
much was owing to the Firmneſs of the Members, 
who were aware of the Conſequence of Innovations. 
Upon this Head Mr. Whartor's Obſervation is 
very ſeaſonable, in his Defence of Pluralities * ſpeak- 
ing of thc Corruptions crept into the Church, by the 
Neglect of her Orders, and Non-execution of her 
e ſtabliſbed Diſcipline : * All that Benefit and Re- 
formation would follow which ſome (not 
knowing the Excellence of the preſent Conſti- 
2 © tution) propole to obtain by ſuch new Laws and 
Projects, as would, perhaps, ſhake and endan- 
ger the whole Fabrick of the Church. What 
© © the Lord Bacon obſerved concerning Natural 
 * Philoſophy, that a ſuperficial Knowledge of it 
makes Men Atheiſts, but a perfect Knowledge 
d of it reduceth them to Religion, is fully as true 
nin Eccleſiaſtical Polity. An imperfect View 
and Knowledge of the Conſtitution and State of 
} © our Church makes Men deſirous of a Change or 


* Page 203, 


© Refor- 
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« Reformation 3 but a thorough Knowledge of it 
* makes them not only be content, but pleaſed 
« with her preſent Conſtitution, only deſirous that 
« her excellent Laws and Inſtitutions may be put 
c in 


When I have mention'd this Author, I muſt 1 


remember the Relation he bore to the Archbiſhop 
as his Chaplain. In this Choice the great Man 


ſhewed his Zeal and Sagacity for the Glory of the 
Church. Mr. Mharion was one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Productions of the Age, by Nature en- 
dowed with eminent Talents, by Application 
adorned with the moſt amiable Improvements. 
He was, above his Years, inſtructed to convince |! 
and perſuade, His Reaſoning is irreſiſtible by any 
Force but Intereſt. His Judgment was ſuch as“ 
not to undertake the Defence of any Cauſe but 


that of Truth. He was one of thoſe few to whom 


is applicable, Immodicis brevis eff Atas.— The 
Epithet may be interpreted, Not a Lover of Mode- 
ration, with leſs Strain than the Apoſtle's 'Emexis Þ- 


is brought to patronize Lukewarmneſs and want 
of Zeal. 


Waod's Athene, and Dr. Kent's Life of CharlesIT. Þ 


both aſſert, that Dr. Sandcrofi was made Arch- 


biſhop at the Recommendation of the Duke of ; 
York, It is generally allowed, that it was none of 


his own ſeeking, but that he was ſought for as a 
proper Perſon. However this Piece of ſecret Hi- 
ſtory may have been ſet about, there ſeems little 
Probability in it. The Inſinuation may be as old 
as his Preferment, and ſuited to the Cry of the 
Times, the Confuſion of which is deſcribed by the 
King in his Declaration of April 8. 1681. Let 
<< not the reſtleſs Malice of ill Men, who are 
„ labouring to poiſon our People, ſome out of 
* Fondneſs of their old beloved Commonwealth 
Principles, and ſome out of Anger at their 

„being 


nat 
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being diſappointed in the particular Deſigns they 
c had for the Accompliſhment of their own Am- 
ce bition and Greatneſs, perſuade any of our good 
ce Subjects, that we intend to lay aſide the Uſe of 
« Parljaments —— 

The next Year was the Nation alarmed with the 


* Popiſh Plot. Fear poſſeſſed one Part, and hurried 
? them into extravagant Methods for Security : De- 


ſign and Ambition led another to make uſe of the 
Pannick in promoting their Republican Schemes. 


It is ſurprizing that there ſhould be ſo different 
Opinions about the Reality of the Thing. One 
would think it depended altogether upon the Proof, 
or the Credit of thoſe who proved it. And that 
People endued with the ſame Number of Eyes 
ſhould ſee, or pretend to ſee, ſo differently with 
8 them, is ſtrange. 


The Biſhop of Sarum drops it in his Account of 


a Conference with the King on the Year 1678. 
Il waited often on him all the Month of December. 
He came to me at Chifinch*s, a Page of the Back 
Stairs; and kept the Time he aſſigned to a Mi- 
„ nute. He was alone, and talk'd much and ver 

„ freely with me. We agreed in one Thing, that 
© the greateſt Part of the Evidence was a Contri- 
ee vance. But he ſuſpected ſome had fer on Oates, 
e and inſtructed him: And he named the Earl of 
- « Shaftſbury, I was of another Mind. I thought 
the many groſs Things in his Narrative ſhewed, 
there was no abler Head than Oates or Tongue 
in the framing it: And Oates in his firſt Story 
had covered the Duke, and the Miniſters ſo 
much, that from thence it ſaemed clear, that 


Lord Shaftſbury had no Hand in it, who hated 


them much more than he did Popery.” 
It is ſtartling to find in this Author a Determi- 
nation againſt the avowed Opinion of all his Party, 


in 
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in this Article of the Plot, and one more of the 
Earl of Eſſex. 

He tells us upon the Death of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey, that ** Prance did alſo ſwear that a Ser- 
cc yant of the Lord Poris had told him, that there 
£ was one in their Family who had undertaken to 


< kill the King, but that ſome Days after he told 


«© him, they were now gone off from that Deſign. 
<< It look'd very ſtrange, and added no Credit to 
cc his other Evidence, that the Papiſts ſhould be 
< thus talking of killing the King, as if it had 
cc been a common Piece of News. But there are 
« Seaſons of believing, as well as of diſbelieving : and 
<« believing was then ſo much in Seaſon, that Im- 
c probabilities or Inconſiſtencies were little conſi- 
« dered. Nor was it fate ſo much as to make Re- 
&« flexions on them. That was the blaſting of the 
« Plot, and diſparaging the King's Evidence. 
« Tho' indeed Oates and Bedlow did, by their Be- 
« haviour, detract more from their own Credit, 
cc than all their Enemies could have done. The 
« former talk*d of all Perſons with inſufferable 
* Inſolence : And the other was a ſcandalous Li- 
<« bertine in his whole Deportment.“ : 
The Biſhop of Peterburgh from Welwood's Me- 
moirs gives us this, That there was at that 
« Time a Popiſb Plot, and that there always had 
c been one ſince the Reformation, to ſupport, if not 
s reſtore the Romiſh Religion in England, ſcarce 
< any body calls in queſtion. How far the near 
« Proſpect of a Popiſh Succeſſor ripen'd the Hopes, 
e and gave new Vigour to the Deſigns of that 
« Party, and what Methods they were then upon 
c to bring thoſe Deſigns about, Coleman's Letters 
<« alone, without any other concurring Evidence, 
are more than ſufficient to put the Matter out of 


La 


* Life of K. Charles Il. p. 351. 
| Doubt. 
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& Doubt. But what Superſtructure might have 
« been afterwards built upon an unqueſtionable 
« Foundation, and how far ſome of the Witneſſes 
« of that Plot might come to darken Truth by 
« ſubſequent Additions of their own, ' muſt be 
« deferred to the Great Account, to be made be- 
<« fore a Higher Tribunal. And till then a great 
« Part of the Popi/h Plot, as it was then ſworn to, 
« will, in all Probability, lie among the darkeft 
Scenes of our Engliſh Hiſtory.“ 

In what Part of the Globe do theſe Inſtructors 
of Poſterity ſuppoſe their Readers to be born ? 
Is there a Race of Mankind fo ſtupid as to be edi- 
fied with this ? ; 

The Diſtinction is juſt, between a general Wiſh 


or Readineſs to promote a Thing, and an actual 


Engagement to bring it about by this or that 
Action. What then is the Uſe of this Diſtinction, 


but to leave us as wiſe as we were before? Ad- 
mitting the firſt, that a Plot was wiſhed for; this 


is no Proof that a Conſpiracy was entered into, 


The Witneſſes who prove this Conſpiracy are 


Men to whom we can give no Credit; yet we will 


believe what they ſay ! 


To tell us, the Truth muſt be referred to the 


Great Account, and to a Higher Tribunal, is to ſay, 
| thoſe that ſuffered for it were unjuſtly puniſhed. 
For, by all the Laws in the World, till a Thing 
is proved, it is but /uſpefted, And will a Jury 


anſwer hanging on Suſpicion at a Higher Tribunal © 
This had been proper Doctrine for Juries ; That 
what they can't believe upon the Credit of the 


| Evidence, they ought to leave to the Great Account, 


and the Higher Tribunal. | | 
This is like the Doctrine of another Author 


| often cited in the Margin of the Biſhop of P-ter- 


burgh's Hiſtory ; who, defending the Republican 
| Scheme 
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Scheme againſt Charles I. ſays, he admits his Ad- 
verſaries Principle, that he was accountable only 
to God, and therefore he was ſent thither to give his 
Account, 

One would think, Great Accounts, and Higher 
Tribunals were talk'd of but for Form ſake, as 
Expletives to Diſcourſe, by which nothing more 
is meant than by ſwearing in common Converſa- 
tion. If the Jury cannot credit the Evidence, 


what have they to do but to acquit the Priſoner ? | 


If we make ourſelves Judges and Juries at this 


Diſtance of Time, we cannot alter the Nature of 
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the Evidence then given. And if that Evidence 12 


to us appears full of Improbabilities and Inconſiſten- 


cies, and the Behaviour of the Witneſſes detraft; 
from their Credit, what have we to do but to be- 


lieve the accuſed Perſon innocent, till better Proof A 


ariſes ? 


What have we to do to puzzle Cauſes for Poſte- Þ 
rity? To leave Things in equilibrio, which, can- Þ 
didly judged of, have ſo much greater Probability 
one Way than the other? Why muſt we juſtify Þ 
the malicious, at leaſt the erroneous Proceedings 
of Men in Fright or Paſſion, by repreſenting the] 
Truth ſo hard to find out? And make a Prece-# 


dent for thoſe that come after us, to judge with- | 


out Proof, or, which comes to the ſame, ſuch as 


we give no Credit to? 


The Inconſiſtency is too groſs to paſs but by N 


Nurſery Fires, if we take Oates's laſt Narrative 


for Truth, which he wrote within theſe Forty 
Years: * *Tis dedicated to King James II. inf 
France. He tells him, „his Brother was in tb 
« whole Plot, but that Part of it which concerne 


«* his own Life.” 


* Eikon Baſilice Deutera, | 
This 


This 
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This is coming into Dr. Welwood's Scheme; 
That the whole was no more than Readineſs to 
enter into a Plot; which Coleman's Letters alone 
were brought to prove. This ought not to be 
call'd Unriddling the Matter, for it was too plain 
to have any thing of Riddle in it. The Readineſs 
for a Plot being admitted, the Proof of one for- 
mally concerted drops; if what follows out of 
the Biſhop's Hiſtory of his own Times be con- 
ſidered : * Oates and Bedlow ſwore againſt 


« Grove and Pickering, that they undertook to 


« ſhoot the King at Windſor; that Grove was 
e to have 1300 J. for it; and that Pickering choſe 
« Thirty thouſand Maſſes, which, at a Shilling a 
« Maſs, amounted to the ſame Sum: That they 
e attempted it three ſeveral Times with a Piſtol : 
« Once the Flint was looſe: At another Time 
e there was no Powder in the Pan: And the 
« third Time the Piſtol was charged only with 
« Bullets. This was ſtrange Stuff. But all was 
* imputed to a ſpecial Providence of God: And 
e the whole Evidence was believed. So they were 
&« convicted, condemned, and executed. But 
&« they denied to the laſt every Particular that was 
« ſworn againſt them. ; 

I ſhall add but one Paſſage more of the next 
Page; where the Author is ſpeaking of Dugdale, 


ho was Evidence againſt Lord Stafford : *+ But 
c he added a ſtrange Story to this, which he 


« ſaid Evers told him afterwards ; That the 


„Duke had ſent to Coleman, when he was in 
| «© Newgate, to perſuade him to diſcover nothing; 
and defiring to know of him, whether he had 
| «© ever diſcovered their Deſigns to any other 
„ Perſon; and that Coleman ſent back Anſwer, 


Trial of three Jeſuits, and Grove and Pickering. 
1 «c chat 
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<« that he had ſpoke of them to Godfrey, but to 
* no other Man.; upon which the Duke gave 
„ Order to kill him. This was never made pub- 
lick till the Lord S!afford's Trial; and I was 
„ amazed to fee ſuch a Thing break out after 
„ ſo long a Silence. It looked like an Addition 
to Dugaale's firſt Evidence; tho* he had been 
* noted for having brought out all his Diſco- 
“ veries at once. The Earl of Ee told me, 
he ſwore it in his firſt Examination.“ 

Coleman told this to a Proteſtant Juſtice of 
Peace! But were not all the People hang*d upon 
a formed Deſign to murther the King? And is 
this defended at laſt by a general Readineſs to 
enter into a Deſign? What is there now for Po- 
ſterity to be in Doubt about? The Juries had 
two Things before them, to condemn upon 1n- 
ſufficient Evidence, or to acquit the Priſoner. 
Ought not much to depend upon Character in 
theſe Caſes? On the one hand, here are a few 
profligate Wretches {wearing Men out of their 
Lives, with manifeſt Improbabilities and Incon- 
fiſtencies: On the other, Men that have nothing 
to be objected to their Behaviour in Times paſt, 
ſhall be thought guilty of the moſt enormous 
Crimes, of which their Religion only is the Proof : 
Which Crimes too every one died denying. It is 
no greater Affront to our Spectes to ſuppoſe one 


* 


Man capable of Perjury, than to ſuppoſe another | 


capable of Parricide. 

This Sentence of Dr. Felwood's already quoted, 
15 without any Foundation that has yet appeared, 
and therefore ought not to be referred to a Higher 
Tribunal, which has not yet come before a Lower. 
What Superſtructure might have been built 
upon an unqueſtionable Foundation, and how 
far ſome of the Is of that Plot might 


„% come 
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« come to darken Truth by ſubſequent Addi- 
« tions of their own, mult be d. ferred till the 
« Great Account, to be made before a Higher Tri- 
« bunal.”” 

What is all this but darkning Truth? But find- 
ing an Excuſe for Subornation and Perjury? What 
is meant by an unqueſtionable Foundation, but a 
Foundation for Wiſhes? This muſt be call'd a 
Superſtructure 0 an unqueſtionable Founda- 
tion; which he knew was nothing elſe but Per- 
jury founded upon an unqueſtionable Readineſs in 
the People to hang any Man that was Popiſhly 
affected. 

Forging a Plot is Superſtructure, and ſubſe- 
quent Addition! Did ever any Man before find 
this Diſtinction in a Knight of the Poſt? Half 
is credible, becauſe from the Principles of ſome 
People one might imagine they would be con- 
cerned in ſuch an Attempt; the other half, too 


groſs to be admitted, is rejected, as foiſted in on 


purpoſe to diſparage and overload the Truth. 


What Proof has been given of a Witneſs hired 
to ruin his Evidence, by adding an incredible 
Part to it? Perjury once proved diſables a Man 
from giving Evidence. Why ſhould not Perjury 
: once ſuppoſed do the ſame, when we are but Sup- 


: poling ; when we are paſſing Judgment upon what 
| was acted before our own Time? 


This Jargon in the room of Argument; this 


playing with Words; this proving Things from 
| Prepoſſeſſion and Prejudice, brings us juſt where 
we were before, to that humble Confeſſion of the 


| Biſhop of Sarum; That there are Seaſons of Be- 
| lieving, as well as of Diſbelieving. That is to ſay, 
Men follow as they are led; but they are pleaſed 


with a Bell-weather of their own chuſing. 


In 
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In other Caſes the Authority of a Magiſtrate, 
a Parent, a Maſter ſhall be diſputed. The Ex- 

diency of their Commands muſt be viſible 
before they gain our Obedience: Whilſt an art- 
ful Perſuader hath them at his Beck, and draws 
them into thoſe Actions that prove, they believe 
every thing they hear, nothing they ſee. 


The Reaſon is plain ; Mankind are governed | 
by their Fears. And whoever hath the Dexte- | 
rity to ſhew them their Danger, ſhall have the | 
good Luck to preſcribe the Remedy. A dex- | 


trous Leader believes for the Herd. He is a Po- 
litical Godfather, ſpeaks for them all, and they 
ratify his Engagements. f 
Hence may be traced their Pleas for Conſci- 
ence. The Leaders Opinion governs theirs; and 
it becomes a Point of Conſcience to be afraid of 
whatever he ſuggeſts to be dangerous. And when 
a Man pleads his own Conſcience, making indiffe- 


rent Things ſinful, only becauſe they are com- 


manded, he means his Leader's Conſcience: And 
ſo may with ſome Modeſty inſiſt upon his Plea, 


becauſe he has ſhewn a Deference to his Leader's 
Authority. He 1s not obſtinate, becauſe he de- 
pends upon the Judgment of thoſe he takes to be 


wiſer than himſelf. 


The only Error 1s, that he will chuſe a Leader 


for himſelf; and throws off him that God and 
Nature have appointed. Whatever is pretended 


of the Liberty of Judging, in Caſes where Men | 


have no Talents to judge, the Diſpute is only, 
who ſhall judge for them: Whether Authority 
or Inclination; whether a Father or a Friend. 
The Man himſelf has no Choice, who either has 
no Underſtanding of the Thing in Diſpute, or 
gives up his Underſtanding to ſomebody he has 
an Opinion will direct it right. 

To 
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To what an unfortunate State is Mankind re- 
duced, when Liberty makes him a Slave? When 
the artful Inſinuations of an intereſted Perſon lay 
an Embargo upon his ſtated Obedience, and give 
him up to the wild Fancies of mad or knaviſh 
Adviſers? When he is drawn in to the Com- 
miſſion of Robbery and Murder to promote ſome 
pious End, and is made himſelf Party to thoſe 
Crimes his Zeal engaged him to prevent ? 

Our Hiſtories ſeem to be vritten either for 
Deſign, or Profit. The latter Inducement may 
ſometimes comprehend the other. It were a good 
Wiſh, they might be compiled rather for the 
Profit of the Reader than the Writer; I mean, 
for his Edification. There is ſo much of another 
kind in ſome of them, that a well- intended Ro- 
mance is preferable. Diverting is a grand Point 
in ſome : Corrupting in others. Nor is the Point 
of Diverſion always managed without Offence. 
There are frequently Stories told tending to the 
unſettling Men from Principles, and filling their 
Heads with ſuch Amuſements as prepare them for 


ſuch Impreſſions as may prove to their great Diſ- 
> advantage, 


I can't conceive the Uſe of that Hiſtory of 


Þ Second-ſight relating to Charles I. and Archbiſhop 


9pot/wood, with which the third Volume of Engliſb 


- Hiſtory begins, but to ſend Girls to a Fortune- 


teller. „In 1603 there was ſuch an Augury 
made of his (Charles I.) future Greatneſs, as 
& deſerves to be here related. When his Royal 
* Father King James was preparing for his Re- 
move to the Throne of England, a certain old 


Laird of the Highlands came to take his ſo- 
; © lemn Leave of the Court, and was for that 


* Biſhop of Peterburgh, 


* 
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& Purpoſe admitted into the Bed-chamber, where 
& he found himſelf in the Preſence of his Ma- 
1 . Jeſty y, the Qucen, and Royal Children. He 

addreſſed himſelf to the King with a long deal 
* of ſage Advice, and affectionate Wiſhes. He 
. then, overlooking Prince Henry, applied him- 
« felf directly to Duke Charles, and kiſs'd his 
Hand with ſo much Ardency and Devoutneſs, 
eas if he meant to pay ſome extraordinary Ho- 
« nours to him. The King, to correct his (ſup- 
% poſed) Miſtake, ſeem'd to take him off, 5 
<< to direct him to his elder Son, who, as Heir 
« of the Crown, had a Title to his firſt and greateſt 
“ Reſpect and Obſervance. But the antient Laird 
« would: not be guided, nor diverted from his 
« carneſt Applications to the little Duke; and 
ce ſaid, He was not miſtaken, he knew to whom he 
by addreſſed himſelf : This Child, whom he now ſaw 
c in his Nurſes Arms, ſhould be greater than his 
« elder Brother, and ſbould convey his Father*s 
& Name and Tilles to ſucceeding Generations. An 
&«& Hiſtorian * obſerves, that this was then con- 
c ceived to be Dotage; but the Event gave it 
the Credit of a Prophecy, and confirmed that 
«« Opinion, That ſome long experienced Souls in 
« the World, before their diſlodging, arrive to 
*« the Height of prophetick Spirits.“ 

What is this now but Dream or Fancy? Ot 
rather, but a bold Pretence to know what the 
Company cannot contradict, and what, if no Part 
of it had happen'd right, would never have been 
remember'd? What have experienced Souls to 
ſhew for their Skill in Futurity more than other 
Souls? If it were put upon the Foot of Viſion 
or Revelation, and that had its Vouchers, it might 
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claim ſome Credit. But the Experience gives it 
none, except that a younger may outlive an elder 
Brother. And the Author, were he alive, might 
be troubled in making out his „ beyond 
one Generation. 

Archbiſhop Spozeoocd's Oracle was indeed given 
out by a Woman, the proper Sex for that Work. 
« He was no ſooner brought into the World, but 
« this remarkable Paſſage did accompany his 
« Birth: For among the reſt that were preſent 
% (not ordinary Goſſips, but Women of good 
«© Note) there was one among them, who in a 
ce ſober, tho' a prophetic Fir, raking the Child 
4 in her Arms, call'd aloud to the reſt, in theſe 
e or. the like Terms; You may all very well rejoice 
ce at the Birth of this Child; for be will become the 
« Prop and Pillar of this Church, and the main and 
&« chief Inſirument iu the defending of it. 

In thoſe difficult Times, w hen Jealouſies were 
promoted between the King and the People ; 
when the People were equally jealous of one ano- 
ther, was Dr. Sandcroft advanced to the Archi- 
epiſcopal Chair. Such was his Deportment in 
that high Station, as to give his Enzmies no Pre- 
tence to defame him. As he had no temporary 
Views of his own; as his ſole Care was to acquit 
himſelf as became the Man who preſided in the 
Direction of Church Affairs, he kept clear of the 
Quarrels in which the Laicty were engaged. In 
all the Struggles there were for obtaining Power, 
all the Arts of keeping ic, all the Reſentments 
of ſubverted Greatneſs, his Actions received no 
Influence or Biaſs, but were determined by his own 
Judgment. 

Not a Vote of Conſequence could paſs in tho 
Houſe of Lords, but the Party againſt which the 
Biſhops appeared were fure to lay the Blame on 

thad 
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that Bench. They were accountable to nobody 
for their Votes; nor could juſtly be thought the 
only Perſons in that honourable Aſſembly unfit 
to judge for themſelves. How would it have 
look'd for them to have aſk'd the Enemies of 
the Church, how they ſhould give their Voice ? 
Yet by the Complaints made againſt them thro? 
the whole Nation, by Appeals to the Populace, 
by ſpiriting the Rabble againſt the Office, as 
much as againſt the Men, thoſe Patriots ſeem to 
have expected it. 

The Archbiſhop in his ſecond Year ſet out 
ſome Directions in giving Teſtimonials for Holy 
Orders; ſtrictly requiring the Perſons who ſet 
their Hands to give in their Certificate upon Know- 
lege, not Hearſay. If thoſe Letters were made 
uſe of in another Dioceſe than that where they 
were glven, they were not to be received without 
Letters Dimiſlory of the Biſhop, or other Ordi- 


nary of the Place, atteſting in Writing the Abi- | | 


lity, Honeſty, and good Converſation of the Per- 
fon commended. 

The Introduction gives the Reaſons of this In- 
junction; „Whcreas the eaſy and promiſcuous 
4 granting of Leiters Teſtimonial (which is in itſelf 
« a ſacred Thing, and in the firſt Intention of 
« great and very weighty Importance) is by the 
« Lapſe of Time, and the Corruption which by 
« inſenſible Degrees is crept into the beſt Inſtitu- 
« tions, come to be, both in the Univerſities and 
&« elſewhere in the Dioceſes, a Matter of meer 
« Formality, a Piece of common Civility, ſcarce 
« denied to any that aſk it, and many times upon 
% the Credit of the firſt Subſcriber, atteſted by 
« the reſt, who have otherwiſe no Knowledge of 
« the Perſon ſo adorned ; or elſe, where more Con- 
«© ſcience is made of bearing Falſe-witneſs, even for 
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« a Neighbour, is done ſo perfunctorily, and in 
« ſo low and dilate Terms, as to ſignify nothing 
at all to the great End which *tis deſign'd to 
£ ſerve, and yet is ſometimes with a like Eaſineſs 
« and Remiſineſs received and proceeded upon; 
«© whereby great Miſchiefs in the Church, and 
« Scandals daily enſue ; Perſons altogether unde- 
« ſerving, at leaſt not duly qualified, being too 
e often, upon the Credit of ſuch Papers, admitted 
into Holy Orders, and, in Conſequence, there- 
«© upon thruſting themſelves into Employments 
of high Truſt and Dignity and Advantage in 
the Church, and by their numerous Intruſions 


preventing and excluding others of greater Mo- 
deſty and Merit.“ 
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this moſt Revert Prelate guarding 
the Honour of the Church. This 
begins with an affair of State in 
which he was concerned. 

In the following year was the grand Dcbate in 
| Parliament, how far the Biſhops ought to Vote in 
the trial of a Peer of the Realm. The Nation 
was in a violent ferment. The Commons reſolved 
: ver methods to diſtreſs the King till they brought 
? GW him 
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him to give up his Miniſters, who thwarted their 
deſigns, a Sacrifice to their Reſentment. His ho- 
nour muſt have been a part of that Sacrifice, which 
he would not proſtitute to their Inſults. 

The queſtion was not, Whether the Biſhops 
ſhould vote in the determination of Guilty and 
Not Guilty: But whether they ſhould till the 
deciſive time keep their places. This was called 
a right of Voting in Preliminaries. And it was 
poſſible, that in the Preliminaries the cauſe might 
be brought to an end. 

Great odium fell upon the Bench for inſiſting 
on this latter point as a privilege of their Barony. 
Our ſecret Hiſtorians will have it, that they would 
have withdrawn, but the King deſired them not. 
If we conſider the force of Dr. 8!/lingfleet's Argu- 
ment, wrote at that time in defence of the Privi- 
lege in queſtion, in oppoſition to the beſt and moſt 
learned Heads of the oppoſite opinion, we ſhall 
find reafon to conclude the thing they demanded 
was their due. And if that was their due, why 
ſhould they not be deſirous of maintaining it? 
Why ſhould they not exert that power the Conſti- 
tution had entruſted them with? And ſtand in the 
gap againſt the outrageous efforts of blind Zeal 
and diſappointed Ambition? And if they had 
given it up, they had alſo given it up for their 
Succeſſors, and introduced an Innovation Poſte- 
rity might curſe them for. It is generally ſuppoſed 
a Clergyman in equilibrio will incline to the mer- 
ciful ſide z which may be the reaſon ſo many have 
been Keepers and Chancellors. And if the Con- 
ſtitution hath left a Reſerve of Mercy in a Body of 
Men, whoſe Character in great meaſure ſecures 
the prudent Uſe of it, it is to the Glory of that 
Conſtitution that proviſion is made againlt the 
fury of unexperienced Youth, and the inſatiable 

malice of diſcarded Politicians, 


So 
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So that upon the whole, whether the King 
aſked it of them or nor, *tis the ſame thing. IF 
they were ſhrinking from their Duty, he had a 
Right to demand they ſhould aſſert their Vower. 
He had ſeen ſo many endeayours to cramp und 
curtail the privileges both of the Crown and Mitre, 
from the hands of thoſe very men who had for- 
merly expoſed both to envy by a pretended zeal 
for their Intereſt, that he was induſtrious to ob- 
ſtruct the avenues to their increaſe of Power, which 
upon the decline of their Intereſt or Fortune, would 
almoſt certainly be employed againſt him. 

How could he be too jealous of thoſe Incendiary 
Spirits, who took up every Cauſe againſt him? 


Who with greater diligence and hazard to them- 


ſelves purſued the game of ruining a Nation's 
peace, than they did who at one tima or other 


| made themſelves Maſters of it by the Sword? A 


man indeed at the head of an Army, nay, a com- 


| mon Centinel in it, is under protection of the whole; 
| the hazards he runs are but common, and without 


a total rout, ſometimes not without a total Mat- 
ſacre of the Body, hath a chance to eſcape : Whilſt 
a Conſpirator is ſo near the Halter, that he fhews 
more Reſolution than the other, and courts thoſe 
dangers from which he has, all things conſidered, 
little room to promiſe himſelf ſecurity. 

The mention of this year 1679, cannot go with- 
out obſerving the recourte had to rhe old ra tagem 
of ſingular uſe in the preceding reign: T har of 
ſpiriting up the people to petition tor what could 
not be obtained | in Parliament. This was, for the 
turn, transforming the Conſtitution into a Demo- 
cracy. When a popular Project would not go 
down with the Houſe of Lords, app licztion is 
made to the Orizzinal Contractors to 3 for 
it. How ready the Petitioners were to inſiſt upon 
their Right to be heard, and the Infallibility of 

(3 = their 
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their Counſels, I need not ſay. The King found 
it neceſſary to ſend out a Proclamation againſt 
Pelitioning. They knew how to interpret Vox Po- 
puli Vox Dei, and would probably have been blown 
up to a pitch higher than Petitioning. They peti- 
tion'd for the ſitting of the Parliament, as highly 
neceſſary for the Safety of his Majeſty's Perſon. They 
would not truſt him with the care even of his own 
ſafety. This was tying him in his bed, and Phy- 
ſicking him in a very Arbitrary manner. They 
deſired him to return to his Keepers, which was 
not much better than ſaying he was 

This Petitioning has done mighty things. What 
Power or Potentate hath come up to its Mark ? 
It took off the head of a Monarch the moſt mer- 
ciful that ever aſcended a throne, and involved 
a great part of the People in his blood : A Prince 
whoſe natural Compaſſion diſarmed him of Re- 
venge, when Juſtice demanded it ſhould be ex- 
erted on his Enemies, for the preſervation of his 
Friends: A Father, who to oblige his froward 
Children, as far as human means are to be con- 
ſidered, ruined himſelf and the dutiful part of his 
Family. 

Its force was now to be tried upon his Son, who 
had experience enough to hate it. 

The men of Forty-one did in this ſenſe turn their 
Spears into Pruning-hooks. They had done their 
Work by Petitions, yet treated this uſeful Tool 
of theirs in a rougher manner than the King doth 
this of 1679. 

Sir William Dugdale * ſaith, „ That whereas 
the Buckinghamſhire men were the firſt of all 
the Counties of this Kingdom that came in a 
* tumultuous manner to Weſtminſter, Jan. II. 
„ 1641. with a Petition in the behalf of the Lord 
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c Kimbolton and the Five Members (which gave 
& countenance to the many exorbitant practices 
e that enſued) and had Thanks returned them 


% by the Two Houſes: So were they the firit 


County that attempted to petition for Peace: 
But coming towards Uxbridge in great numbers 
« for that purpoſe, were by Authority of the 
«© Commiſſioners there from thoſe at Weſtminſter, 
« met by a Regiment of Horſe, and forced to 
e return home with their Petition. Sir John 
Laurence, one of the principal of them, with 
ce others, being ſent up to Weſtminſter, and com- 
«© mitted to priſon for going about to exhibit ſuch 
e a Malignant Petition, as they calPd it.” 

Every thing, *tis plain, has its day: So little 
regard is had to the Inclination of the People, 
even by the Creatures of that People who raiſed 
them upon the ruin of the Nation. 

The freedom Hiſtoriographers take with King 
Charles his Bench of Biſhops, and the reſt of the 
Orthodox Clergy, 1s intolerable. If thoſe that 
have ſince filPd ſome of their places have taken 
upon them to repreſent their Predeceſſors to Poſte- 
rity in ſo bad a light, it is to be hoped Poſterity 
will at leaſt forgive a Defence which Truth and 
Juſtice requires, tho' it wounds the Aggreſſors. 
If a man's high Station entitles him to a greater 
ſhare of credit, he ought to be the more exact 
in that upon which he ſtakes his honour. And, 
if it be thought too great preſumption in an In- 
ferior to paſs ſentence on their Works, the blame 
will ceaſe when it is conſidered as a proper Apo- 
logy for the Dead, which no Law or Cuſtom has 
forbid, 

The Hiſtory of England writ by a Learned and 
Impartial hand, I take the liberty to attribute to 
the late Biſhop of Peterburg, not only from com- 
mon Fame, but from the Writer of his ire. I 
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wiſh I could have ſeen it contradicted there. As 
beautiful as the Fabrick is, it I may wiſh, it ſhall 
be ior the fame of Heroſtratus rather than that of 
the Builder. 

Woo can look at thoſe pages without deteſta- 
tion? * without believing himielf at the Waters of 
Babyl;n? The Biſhops are faid to have diſtin- 
g1':/111 themſelves of the Duke” Party. The Clergy 
ran jucb hieb .J.w.s © 12. Obedience and 
Unbounded Prerog «ti ve, that they "really gave a great 
advantage to the Papists. 

A lutle above, They pretended to be more afraid 
of a a Republick than of a Popiſh Succeſſor. 

I can't but ſay the worſt name the Church- 
men are calPd by in this page, is not the Author's 
own, but modeitly quoted from Du Moulin; but 
he needed not to have midwifed 1t into the World, 
if te had not a mind to make the moſt of it. 
„ veveral Biſhops and Doctors of the Church of 
England, as Dr. Lloyd, Dr. Tillotjon, Dr. Stil- 
« lingſlect, Dr. Pairick, that are acknowledged 
* by the Nonconformiſts to be Perſons of great 
« Learning, Worth, and Picty, but who are 
« extreme Admirers of the Epilcopacy of Eug- 
« land and all its Conſequences; and who have 
<« alſo preferred its Government to all other Eſta- 
« bliſhments in Europe, have by an unlucky acci- 
« dent contributed more towards the reputation 
« of the Engliſh Hierarchy and its Practices, and 
« towards the perpetuating the feuds and quarrels 
« Setween the Conformilts and Nonconformilts, 
ce than it has been poſſible for any other Corrupted 
Party to do by all their Irregularities and Ad- 
«© vances towards Rome.“ 

I ſhall for ſome time watch the Advertiſements 
of the News-Papers in hopes of finding, from ſome 


* Page 370. Vol. III. 
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Learned and Impartial Hand, an Aſſurance, thar 
Oates or Touchin foiſted in this Sheet. *T1s poſ- 
fible I may be under a neceſlity of aſking pardon 
for meddling with a ſentence never de ligned to be 
underitood. Yet in the concluding ſtroke if 1 
am miſtaken, many a well-meaning Reader may 
be ſo too, and take this Corrupted Party by their 
Irregularities advancing towards Rome, to be that 
Venerable body of men, who have ( the preſent 
Age always excepted ) ſhined the brighteſt of any 
the Nation has produced. It were proper for 
theſe Authors to advance towards Rome, and get 
a lift by the Doctrine of Intention to keep them 
from being made very free with by Poſterity. 

When I ſee the Pictures of Charles the firſt 
and his Sons ſtuck into theſe ſheets, to be look*d 
at in ſuch company; in ſuch a den of Traſh and 
Slander, pardon, gentle Reader, a homely com- 
pariſon ; I am put in mind of a place where Faces 
drawn for contempt and deriſion are uſually paſted 
up. And I implore the aid of courteous Poſte- 
rity, to put the Heads into their proper frames, 
and to treat the Commentaries as other Quacks 
Bills, 

Is there nobody left alive to expound upon 
this Text? Nobody that will inform us what is 
meant by the Conſequences of the Epiſcopacy of Eng- 
land, The Practices of the Engliſh Hiera; by ! 
That two ſuch Learned and Imparltial Hands ſhould 
club for this! One had been enough tor one Age 
to boaſt of. 

But J had forgot that I was in the A. gn an Age. 
Here's French fuſtian faced with Eugliſb lawn. 


2 8 pra ſidium & dulce decus meum ! 


One might go on with 7 race, Who perhaps 


had a Highland view at a great Author; 
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—— mx reficit rates 
Quaſſas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 


Living in an age of Bubbles, I was vain enough 
to expect a Project for ſwearing Authors as well 
as Midwives, who are indeed a ſort of Midwives. 
But finding one voluntier Afidavit in a certain 
Preface “ knock*d to pieces by the Inventer as an 
uſcleſs machine, I made over all my hopes, and 
put them into the impartial hands of Poſterity. 

The Clergy preiended to be more afraid of a Re- 
publick than of a Popiſh Succeſſor ! Here's an end 


of Moderation, of Liberty of Conſcience. Not | 


a tricking Politician, or ſniveling Hypocrite meets 
with ſuch quarter as the venerable Bench. Their 


ſighing and ſobbing whilſt they breathed Parri- 
cide and Plunder, had many a tender epithet be- |. 


ſcowed upon it. But the Clergy muſt be Pre- 
tenders. Theſe can't be deluded, frighted, im- 
poled upon : But are repreſented with the Devil 
at their elbow, Pretending to believe a lye. Muſt 
a man be charged with fondneſs for Popery, be- 


cauſe he doth not conſuit with Leathern aprons | 


and Coffee-Houſe Patriots how to keep it out? 
The Clergy of thoſe days knew what to be afraid 
of, as well as thoſe that cenſure them, and placed 
their fears upon as proper an object. When the 


Cenſurers have ſhewn the Courage and Conltancy 


of the ejected Loyaliſts, let them teach *cm fears. 
Let them ſhew better ꝑroofs of defying thoſe that 
could and did 4 { the dach, and impartial Poſte- 
rity will give them a Verdict. Is it not enough 
to paint them tools to Papiſts and to Popery ? 

To give the world room to believe the ſmart ot 
Republican Scorpions made them too little afraid 


* Hitory of his oven Times. 
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of Popiſh Whips, which yet they had not felt? 
But their Fears muſt be pretended ! This is true 
primitive perſecution, to dreſs them up in skins 
of wild beaſts, then ſet the Dogs to worry them. 

Had theſe great Cenſors died ſome Years ſooner, 
it had been at leaſt better for themſelves : Death 
ſurely owed them a ſhame, to neglect them till they 
had the mortification to ſee their ſchemes exploded : 
To ſee with their own eyes, the men whom they 
had traduced for Hypocrites and Time-ſervers, for 
being of the Duke's Party, and advancing towards 
Rome, making the firmeſt ſtand againſt the nearer 
approaches of Popery, when *tis well known that 
firmneſs was wanting ſomewhere elſe. 

If a good Name is better than precious Ointment, 
better as it is an inducement to thoſe that come after 
to follow an amiable pattern ; this ſort of purloining 
ſhews a double guilt, injuring both the Dead and 
Living. If the demoliſhing even a material Build- 
ing, contrived and dedicated for pious uſes, is de- 
clared Sacrilege, and generally unfortunate to the 
Invader, of how deep a dye muſt we imagine the 
crime to be, of diſrobing men of Probity and 
Vertue ? Their buſineſs in the World was but to 
keep from the Pollutions of it; to ere& an ex- 
ample fit for the imitation of Poſterity. He that 
for ſport or envy, or other ſiniſter deſign pulls this 
down, ſtrikes at Probity and Vertue itſelf. What 
account will be made of a Deity which has no 
Worſhippers? Giving this lift to Atheiſts and 
Free-thinkers 1s ſurely more than was confidered at 
ſetting out. Theſe are pleaſed enough with the 
Levellers of Vertue ; with thoſe that expatiate 
upon human Corruption; who inſtead of covering 
the weakneſs and dotage to which the frame 1s 


expoſed, are magnitying even theſe into craft and 


malice. | 7 
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This fort of Sacrilege, for ſo I ſhall ask leave to 
call it, makes the crime accumulative, and every 
day increafing by the pattern of liberty it ſets to 


future Writers. The Friends of it are in Intereſt | 


bound to join my Wiſhes, that Poſterity may ſet 

fire to this Heathen Temple, and by that incenſe 

ſtop the plague and the guilt from extending farther. 
The Clergy ran into high notions of Paſjive Obe- 


dience and unbounded Prerogative. 


Who is it that lays this to their charge, but He 


who tranſlated, dedicated, and applied to James II. 
that high-ſtrain'd Compliment, Pliny's Panegyrick 
20 Trajan! He applauds his own fortune, ſuperior 


* eee ee ee ee x v4 


to that of the Roman Orator, that he had a Chriſtian | * 


Prince to ſpeak to, deſerving the moſt unbounded | 


praiſe, 
One would have thought the Author of hb 
ſhould have been the laſt man in the World an 
Accuſer of his Brethren, who in this very perfor- 
mance upon Pliny hath outſtript all that preach'd 
or wrote. He could have found an excuſe even 
for this as well as for his remarkable Funeral Ser- 
mon, that he did it, as the Writer of his Life tells 
us, at the deſire of the Biſhop of Salisbury, then 
alive. After all, there's more room to lay this at 
the Door of the Lawyers, and thoſe of the beſt 
note, than at the door of the Clergy. Interpre- 
tation of the Laws 1s properly the buſineſs of Law- 
yers; and, if there were any miſtakes of this kind 
propagated, the Clergy ſhould have the leaſt ſhare 
of the blame, when they referred themſelves to that 
Body, who were better inſtructed to pronounce 
upon the matter. 

Dosh a fountain ſend forth at the ſame place fewee! 
zwater and bitter? * What is ſweeter than Pliny, 
what bitterer than this Arraignment of the Clergy? 


* James iii. 11. 
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Here are high Notions of Paſſive Obedience and 
Unbounded Prerogative put together. What he 
means by Paſſive Obedience every one knows, but 
Unbounded Prerogative wants a little Comment. 
In the obvious ſenſe of the words, he means, that 
the Clergy ran into high Notions of Deſpotic, 
Arbitrary Power, as the Prerogative of the Crown. 
But where are theſe Notions to be found in any of 
their Writings? Should not ſo heavy a load have 
ſomething to carry it down to Poſterity beſides 
Hearſay? I have never ſeen any thing to this pur- 
poſe ; That the Crown was diſcharged from abiding 
by thoſe Boundaries it had ſet to itſelf for the ſake 
of the People: That the Conceſſions and Privileges 

ranted to the Subjects, declared and ratified in 


form of Law, had no binding power, or that they 


were ever cancelled. 

A man that's accuſed of ſetting up unbounded 
Prerogative, ſhould have this ſhewed againſt him, 
or the charge comes to no more than the Scots Law 
calls Lei/tng-making, If by Notions is meant Private 
Opinion, how came the Accuſer to know it? If theſe 
Notions have been vented, there 1s room enough for 
proof. If this be an Impartial Hand, it muſt be 
underſtood, Not partial even to itſelf: Having 
thus in the face of the Sun expoſed itſelf by de- 
traction and falſe witneſs ; laying itſelf open to the 
contempt and abhorrence of Mankind. 

If we are here ſaid to be accuſing the Dead, it 
may be anſwered, we are defending the Dead; 
Thoſe who were Dead when they were charged by 
the Impariial Hand, whoſe Lives had taken off the 
Aſperſions of their enemies, and proved before the 
Ii partial Hiſtory was wrote, the Accuſations ill- 
grounded and falſe. 

As to Paſſive Obedience, I never knew but one 
fortofit. And that is fully laid down in the printed 
Letter of Dr. Tillasen ro the Lord Ruſſel in New- 

gale, 
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gate, quoted in the Impartial Hiſtory, page 4or. 
dated Fuly 20. 1683. If ihe Clergy have explain'd 
it otherwiſe, or carried it higher than this Letter 
has done, I give up the Cauſe. 

Why then is ſuch a load laid upon a body of 
men, for ſaying no more than others have ſaid, 
and, for what appears, nothing but what others 
have thought to their dying day, or we might have 
expected to ſee it retracted? Did ever Equity and 
Juſtice paſs ſo ſevere a Sentence without any proof 
at all? What do dying men mean to build up ſuch 
Monuments for themſelves, which muſt carry odium 
to ſucceeding generations? Non omnis moriar, is 
but ſmall comfort to him, whoſe Friends muſt 
wiſh the ſame heavy Tomb might cruſh his me- 
mory. 

Upon the year 1681. We have the Biſhops again 
heavily accuſed, and Specches of ſome Members of 
the Houſe of Commons recited, in which their 
Politicks are condemned *. One particularly ſaith, 
—— But I am Jealous there is ſome over-ruling Power 
got in amongſt them, ſomething anſwerable to that of a 
Popiſh Succeſſor in the State. 
| Here's a Gentleman's Jealouſy recorded againſt 
the Governors of the Church. Had this Jealouſy 
been, by Acts of theſe Governors afterwards, 
proved well founded, there might have been ſome 
pretence for introducing the Speech. But when 
time had ſhewed how little ground there was for 
this Jealouſy, what is this but to blacken and libel 
the innocent ? 

The Confirmation of this Jealouſy, I find in the 
Notes of the Fidus Achates; Du Monlin did ©* un- 
* charitably declare, that the zeal and fervor of 
* the prevailing corrupt Church-party in England 


5 at this preſent juncture of time, in writing ſo 


59 * 
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« many Books againſt the Papiſts, and ſtanding 
« up ſo ſtoutly againſt the horrid attempt upon the 
« King's moſt ſacred life, and introducing of 
« Popery, and hearkening to ſome terms of Re- 
&« conciliation with the Nonconformiſts, to make 
« the oppoſition ſtronger againſt the Papiſts, does 
« no way ſeem to be the effect of a Chriſtian 
« Moderation, but a mere worldly Intereſt, and 
the goodneſs of a ſtubborn Boy, juſt ſo long 
c as the Rod is over his back.“ 

Would not any man take theſe two confederated 
zealots to be talking in their fleep ? Muſt ſuch 
Dreams as theſe be impoſed upon Mankind ? One 
of them introduceth t'other as uncharitable. 
What then doth he quote his Rhapſody for, but 
in hopes ſome of his Readers will think the re- 
flection juſt ? This is againſt the Black Ad, to be 
an Incendiary in diſguiſe ; To ſet mens character 
on fire, and plead he borrow'd the Candle. 


If a ſtranger were to gueſs how this Work was 


compiled, and the reſt of the fame ſort ; how theſe 


Packs, Cheſts, Hogſheads of Libel and Slander 
came together from all quarters, he would believe 
the Undertaker to be a wholeſale Trader, into 
whoſe Warehouſe was brought the product of all 
the Craft and Myſtery of the Nation. The Maſter 
had not, perhaps, leiſure, or concern enough to 
inquire into the ſeveral ſorts of his goods, but took 
in all that came, counterfeit, damaged, or run, 


ſtrayed, or ſtolen. Theſe yielding profit from his 


Country Chaps, filled his Coffers, and raiſed his 
Credit, whilſt Journeymen and Underpullers did 


all the buſineſs, the Maſter's name only ſer to the 


printed Bills, vouching his Wares to be Neat and 


. Good. 


Some laborious Amanuenſis ſeems to have had 
the direction of the whole, whoſe zeal for the 
cauſe procured him an intire confidence. And 1 

can't 
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can't but think him pitch'd upon, as in a more 
proper dreſs, to ſearch after the Cabbala of Infor- 
mers, Evidences, Ballad-makers, whoſe abode is 
obſcure and dirty, than for a clean and venerable 
habit to have been ſoil'd in ſo ſordid an employ- 
ment. 

Can one help thinking of the Molten Calf, the 
people crowding in with their Rarities to equip 
this Idol of theirs? Here's the furniture of the Ears 
of their Wives, their Sons, and their Daughters, 
to make up a heavy beaſt, admired for the richneſs 
of his compoſition. 

Upon the next year“ Julian Fobnſon is intro- 
duced with his Budget, though in a Libel againſt 
Gilbert Biſhop of Sarum : I have not forgot my 

Preacher, who ſaid, that Zudgment began at the 
&« Houſe of God, when the Biſhops were ſent to the 
« Tower: Whereas I know that it began at the 
« Houſe of God when Stephen Colledge was mur- 
ce ther'd, who ſuffer'd more for the Proteſtant 
« Religion, and his Country, than all the Biſhops, 
© either in or out of the Tower, and than the 


« whole Clergy of England put together, and left 


a dying Speech which outweighs their Sermons.““ 


Our Imparlial Hiſtorian muſt not paſs unremark*d 
at a place 4 where he is ſo fair as to bring proof for 
what he ſays. Under the impulſe of this zeal, 
„ tney*” (the Churchmen) „ carried the Prin- 
* ciples of Prerogative and Subjection, to a much 
© higher degree than their Forefathers had ever 
thought of, or than they themſelves could ever 
practice. Sermons and Diſcourſes were full of 
e thoſe flaming notions ; and eſpecially the Uni- 
5 verſity of Oxford made a warm Decree, drawn up 
in Latin by the Profeſſor of Divinity, paſſed in 


* Life of K. Charles II. p. 390. Notes on Paſtoral Letter. 
Page 410. 
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« Convocation, and preſented to his Majeſty in 
&« Engliſh.” 

This is recited in Eugliſb immediately after. 
No proof is given to ſupport this charge upon the 
Sermons and Diſcourſes. But as the charge goes 
on upon the Decree with, eſpecially, I am content 
to join iſſue here, and to ſuppoſe the Sermons as 
high as the Decree. 

In this Decree, all I find is, Twenty - ſeven 
Propoſitions condemned, which are Impious or 
Enthufiaſtical, tending to blow. up to Confuſion 
and Rebellion. The Decree hath theſe words, 
« The Propoſitions are falſe, ſeditious, impious, 
© moſt of them heretical, and blaſphemous, in- 
«© famous to Chriſtian Religion, deſtructive of 
« all Government in Church and State.”. The 
Duty required by the Decree to be paid to Princes, 
is expreſſed altogether in the words of Scripture, 
except one Sentence to aflert, there 15 no State or 
Order of Men exempted from it. 

What is there in this that a Chriſtian would not 
make a voluntary declaration of his aſſent to? It is 
certainly with very little thought condemned by our 
3 and Impartial Hand: Firſt its drawn up by a 
ſingle perſon. Are not all things of that kind fo drawn 
by Order for the Members to judge of ? Next, 
it Twas impoſed upon a Convocation by Surprize, Is a 
Man ſurprized if he were met upon the Road, and 
ask'd whether The Commandments are to be 
obſerved? <© Yet, ſaith our Author, there was 
* this Juſtice due to it at the Revolution, that it 
{© ſhould then have been openly adhered to, or as 
{+ openly retracted and condemned.“ 

At whom is this thrown? Let any man now 
judge whether the Concluſion hath not much more 
in it than the Premiſes: Whether he has ſup- 
ported this charge upon the Churchmen and upon 
tie Univerſity, by the proof he has brouglit, 2 
where 
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where he pretended to bring proof, except it be in 
a boyiſh Diſtich, which was made in this Century, 
to ridicule a Vote then given for a Member of 
Parliament. This an Hiſtorian ought to know, 
and very probably did know, but it made the 
better Jeſt where it ſtands. 

An Author that hath not kept himſelt out of 
the Jeſt Book, ſhould not make ſo free with his 
Neighbours, by way of Help to Diſcourſe. It's not 
unlike his putting John Dyer into his Commentaries 
for an infamous News-Writer, and John's returning 
it by the next Poſt, bat one Mr. — was taken up 
by the Inquiſition ſomewhere in Italy, but tas pity 
it did not fail upon that Trimming Clergyman his 
Brother. 

I can't but obſerve, this Impartial hand brings 
in a Brother Hiſtorian *, aſſerting things jult 
upon the ſame Hearſay evidence; which would 
make one believe they had a Diſpenſation for 
promoting a Good End by any ſort of Inſtru- 
ments. Many have reported, that Mr. William 
« Chaſfinch, Keeper of the King's Cloſet, and 
« privy to all his ſecret Affairs, ſoon after the 
« King's death, did ſhew to ſome choice Friends, 
« a ſmall and moſt private Chapel in Whitehall, 
< annexed to the Cloſet, to which, as he de- 
* clared, the King in his latter years was wont to 
go regularly, tho? ſecretly, to Maſs. *? 

Many have reported that the thing was ſhewed 
to a few! The Inventor of this Story, perhaps, 
told it at a Coffee-Houſe; The Politicians 
diſperſed it; The News-Gatherers picked it up: 
And by this time *tis meat for their Maſjiers the 
Hiſtoriographers, who are to inſtruct Poſterity 
by ſuch caſts of their Offices, what to think of 
the Brains and Sincerity of two i1uch Compilers. 


* Page 418. Eachard's Hiſt, of England, 
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Let any man judge our Inpartial Hand by the 
laſt borrowed Stroke upon Charles IT. *Tis a Libel, 
tho* pretending to give a Character. It has made 


him Merciſul, Good Natur'd, tor his laſt 24 years 


Fortunate ; yet like Tiberius in many points, except 
Cruelty, Fealouſy, and unnatural Luſts. Nor is 
„e this, ** faith Impartiality, “any reflection upon 
« the memory of King Charles... 

About this time Archbiſhop Sanderoſt ſuſpended 
Dr. Wood, Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, for 
neglecting his Dioceſe, and reſiding out of it. 


Whether he actually ſuſpended Dr. Barlow, 


Biſhop of Lincoln, or was proceeding to do it, I do 


not find. But he gave Dr. Vite, Biſhop of Peter- 
birough, commiſſion to viſit the whole, or a part of 
that large Dioceſe. A part of it he did certainly 
vilit, and in his Viſitation confirmed, but I can't 
ſay whether he went through the whole. 

It appears alſo from the Biſhop of Rocheſter*s 
Defence which he made for himſelf, written to the 


" Earl of Dorſet 1688, That at the time the Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Commiſſion came out, he was at Salisbury 


holding an Archiepi/copal Viſitation with the Biſhop 
| of Cheſter. 


This vigilant proviſion of the Archbiſhop little 


| agrees with that indolence and oſcitancy attributed 


to him by my Lord of Sarum. He ſcems however 


| toallow ſomething good in him at King Charles his 


death, it it be not brought in to introduce an 
ill- natur'd Story, a Story contradicted from better 
Authority. Sandcroft made a very weighty ex- 
*© hortation to him, in which he uſed a good deal 
of freedom, which he ſaid was neceſſary, ſince 


he was going to be judged by one who was no 


gReſpecter of Perſons. To him the King made 
no anſwer neither? nor yet to Ken, though 
* the moſt in favour with him of all the Biſhops. 
some imputed this to an inſenſibility, of which 
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<< too vilible an inſtance appeared, ſince Lady 


«© Portſmouth ſate in the bed taking care of him, 
as a Wife of a Husband. *? 

One would have wonder'd to fee ſo unuſual a 
Compliment paid to the Archbiſhop, if ſome- 
thing had not been thrown in as a foundation 
for people to reflect upon his eaſineſs to ſuffer the 
Woman there. So that the firſt part was told for 
the ſake of the latter. And this no man can diſpute 
that allows it at the ſame time to be falſe. His 
Brother Intelligencer of Peterborough, has in his 
Notes, given a quite contrary account of this 
matter, from a printed Life of Biſhop Ken. It's 
probable he believed the account, or he would not 
have quoted it. At leaſt a Candid Reader will 
be as apt to believe any Writer of that pious Pre- 
late's Life, as thoſe that defame him. 

In the laſt ſickneſs of King Charles, Biſhop 


Ken, well knowing how much had been put off 
ce to that laſt point, and fearing the ſtrength of | 


« his Diſtemper would give him but little time, 
« gave a cloſe attendance by the Royal Bed, 
« without any intermiſſion, at leaſt for three 
Whole days and nights, watching, at proper 
< Intervals, to ſuggeſt pious and proper Thoughts 
and Ejaculations on ſo ſerious an occaſion. 
In which time the Dutcheſs of Por!/mouth coming 
into the room, the Biſhop prevailed with his 
*+« Majeſty to have her removed, and took that 
* occaſion of repreſenting the injury and injuſtice 
done to his Queen, ſo effectually, that his 
% Majeſty was induced to ſend for the Queen, 
* and asking pardon, had the ſatisfaction of her 
« forgiveneſs before he died.”? 

If the other ftory ſhould be true, of the 
Dutcheſs fitting there when the Archbiſhop and 


1 page 418. Life of K. Charles II. ; 
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Biſhop Ken were preſent, the thing is eaſily an- 


- ſwered, that the King's Inſenſibility was too great 


for them to deſire her Removal. 

But why might not the abovementioned Rela- 
tion have been given in the Rexowned Hiſtory, for 
the reputation of the King and of the two Biſhops, 
as well as the other, which at firſt ſight 1s to the 
diſparagement of all three. 

Poſterity are not thought worthy of Truth. It 
is to be kept from them like edged tools from 
Children, who may do hurt with it, and rip up 
ſome of thoſe plauſible Inuendos, ſo neceſſary to 
maintain a Cauſe and a Character. The Life, as 
referred to by Mr. EZchard, was printed 1713, 
after which the Writer upon his own times lived. 
Such an Appealer to the God of Truth, one would 
have expected to ſee correct his Copy, and prevent 
mankind from falling into ſuch a miitake. There 
is ſo much put out and put into the Copy, by in- 
terlineation and blotting, that this could hardly be 
forgot, if there had been inclination enough to ſet 
things right. At leaſt the Editors had the oppor- 
tunity both of ſeeing Biſhop Ken's Lite, and 
Echard's Quotation thence, But that would have 
been mutilating the Performance, and againſt the 
general end of writing it. Concealing Truth be- 


comes Impartial Hands! Could he be ignorant of 
ſo remarkable a paſſage, who was acquainted even 


with the Scullery Hole ? Who records the fat of 


the King's Inteſtines, waſh*d in there by the 


negle& of his Servants. I am fick myſelf, and 
expect my Readers will be ſo too, with raking 
into ſuch a fund of Scandal, as is to paſs with 
us for Hiſtory : Where Words have no Meaning, 
Candour and Truth are deſerted, Hearſay, Pre- 
judice, Gueſling indulged, and groundleſs Inſinua- 
tions obtruded, 
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To give every man his due, I muſt commend 
one thing in the late Hiſtory of the Stuarts which 
I really thought I ſhould not have found an oppor- 
tunity of doing thro* the whole book : And that 
1s, the frankneſs of the Author. I am aware that 
other people will call it Impudence. But I love 
to ſee a Man give warning of what he is about, 
that I may not be ſurprized. * He tells us, that 
a Collection of Lampoons is very neceſſary for an Hi- 
florian, that would write fincerely : This he bor- 
rqws from the French. 

We have, as exactly as we could, traced the 
moſt remarkable publick Actions of Archbiſhop 
Sandcroft, thro* the reign of Charles II. together 
with the Reflexions made, and difperſed, upon 
his conduct. The firſt Accuſation I find againſt 
him in the ſucceeding reign is from Biſhop Kennet. 
+ *Tis obſervable, this is in the Notes, and, if the 
Title Page be true, theſe are an Improvement, and 
given only in the Second Edition. 


So that the Reader is to look upon theſe as 


Second Thoughts, We have a kind of Proverb, 
That theſe are be. I don't find it true here, unleſs 
by beF is meant, moſt to the purpoſe. Then indeed 
we may ſave the Proverb, if we imagine a piece 
of Defamation is better for conſiſting of a greater 
number of particulars. Theſe Corrections and 
Additions, boaſted of in theſe Second Thoughts, are 
according to ſome people's Underſtanding, fo ill- 
judg'd a Performance, that all the Satiriſts in the 
Town could not have more effectually expoſed the 
Author. Speaking of the King's Coronation 
There was an omiſſion of the Sacrament, becauſe 
the King would not receive; this omiſſion, not 
„to be avoided, was charged upon the Arch- 
< biſhop, as a wiltul departing from the antient 


* Pag. 480. + Life of K. James II. p. 424. 
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« form and cuſtom. But why ſhould he offer 
« what he knew would be contemptuouſly re- 
&« jected? This omiſſion is, however, ſaid to 
„ have lain heavy on the ſpirits of Archbiſhop 
« Sandcroft, who was afterward. afraid of being 
& calPd into queſtion for it.“ 

If the omiſſion was not to be avoided, why ar 
we told of its being charged upon the Archbiſhop ? 
But *t1s ſaid to have lain heavy on his ſpirits : What 
doth he take the Archbiſhop's ſpirits to be made 
of, which an Accuſation himſelf clears him of, 
ſhould oppreſs? And ſurely with him 1s the Dermer 
Reſort. Nobody will claim privilege of Defama- 
tion where this Author leaves off. If his -Engh/h 
was deſigned to be underſtood, the following 
words, who was afterwards afraid of being called 
into queſtion for it, are predicated of his Grace 
upon his own affirmation, rather than the Hearſay 
that introduceth them. But I will not diſpute 
about trifles, being in conſcience bound to ſay, that 
after a long acquaintance with his Writings, I can 
no more depend upon his Aſſertion than the Hear- 
ſay he produces. 

He was afraid of being called into queſtion! By 
whom was he to be called into queſtion? The 
King could not call him into queſtion in any of 
his Courts; nor, can one imagine, out of them, 
for not doing what was out of his power to do. 
Doth the Archbiſhop's Deportment, in that 


difficult Scene of Life in which he ſeems born to 


ſhew that Probity and Courage outſhined Envy 
and Intereſt, give room for ſuch abject views as 
men of lower genius would aſcribe to it? Let 
every man act in his proper ſphere ; let every man 
be tried; as the Law allows him, by his Peers. 
If a man act upon Principle, as ſome People ima- 
gine the Archbiſhop did in the Coronation, let the 
Court appoint him Council. Let not an Advo- 
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98 TheLife of Dr. Sa NDCROET, 
cate appear to proclaim thoſe fears his Character 
diſowns. | 

This Author's opinion ſeems to be the Tribunal 
before which he was to be called in queſtion 5 for no 
other had hardineſs enough to do it, not ſo much, 
I believe, as to threaten it. 

After all, what room is there for this defcant ? 
The Archbiſhop could not have given the King 
the Sacrament, tho* the King had conſented to it. 
He knew him to be of another Communion, by 
his own profeſſion. And it had been proſtituting 
the Sacrament to Diſſimulation and Hypocriſy 
both in Giver and Receiver. The Communion is 
the bond of Peace and Charity, the ſeal of admiſſion 
to the privileges of the Church. Is a man to be 
admitted to the privileges of a Church in which he 
doth not own himſelf a Member? Is the facred 
bond of Peace an Enſign to adorn Infincerity ? 

The deſign of receiving the Sacrament at the 
Coronation is, to ſhew the clearneſs of the King's 
Conſcience at his entering upon the Government, 
and to give all poſſible demonſtration of his pur- 
pole to govern according to Law. If ſo main a 

oint of Sincerity be wanting as Communicating 
with a Church he is no Member of, of a Church 
whoſe Conſtitution he condemns, muſt diſcover, 
wha: ſtreſs is to be laid upon any ſecurity he by 
that Qualification pretends to give? 

The Archbiſhop, tis plain, underſtood not Oc- 
ca ſional Conformity; the Hiſtoriographer doth : 
Elſe the latter would not have put that anſwer in 
his Mouth. The reaſon, forſooth, why he did 
not offer it was, becauſe it would have been re- 
fuſed! No; becauſe it was not fit to be offered. 

The Friends of this Archbiſhop have not thought 
his Conduct wanted explaining. For an enemy to 
explain it, would be a Judgment - inflicted on his 


memory; if a fatal Indiſcretion did not as a ſha- 
| dow 
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dow follow Impoſtors, and their ill- concerted Fa- 
brick fall upon the Engineer. 

Habit is, they ſay, a ſecond Nature. It was ſo 
familiar to admit Communicants without objecting 
their incapacity, that the contrary practice ſeems 
wonderful. How can this be a teſt of Church- 
memberſhip, if 'tis promiſcuouſly diſpenſed to 
thoſe that are of an oppolite Communion, or of 
none at all? And whatever ſanction Cuſtom and 


Connivance may pretend, *tis abſurd to pronounce 


the Authoritative Abſolution of the Church to 
ſuch as profeſs a contempt of the Church and its 
Abſolutions both. The power of binding and 
looſing was not committed to men but as a moſt 
facred Truſt. And if that excluſion from the Com- 
munion of the Church, which was once eſteemed 
more dreadful than Death, to ſome appears not 
worth regarding, the loſs of! its terror may be in 
a great meaſure Juſtly attributed to the eaſineſs of 
admiſſion; to the remiſſneſs of the Guardians of 
that ſacred Depo/itum, conferring privileges on ſuch 
as ſhewed not a due value for them. 

Every year produces ſome Monſter of an Au- 


| thor that thinks himſelf worth ſhewing : The 


uglier the better. We have a Hiſtory of the Stuare 
tine Kings, of ſuch a kind as one would not touch 
but with a pair of Tongs 3 nor with them indeed, 
but to remove a Nuiſance from the noſtrils of man- 
kind. He compliments himſelf, in his Preface, 
as the Cleanſer of the Augæan Stables, having the 
Rubbiſh of Lord Clarendon's and ' Archdeacon 
Echard's Hiſtories to remove, that he may make 
room for his own. He may indeed claim the 
honour, if ſuch it be, of collecting the Ordure of 
Beaſts, and cooking it to be Meat for Men. I 
might congratulate the two Hiſtorians lately men- 
tion'd, the Writer on his own Times, and the In- 
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partial Hand, upon this appearance of their Fellow- 
Labourer. | 

It mult be allowed by all his Readers, that his 
merit with the admirers of the other two can never 
come up to theirs. He has laboured, he has in- 
vented, he has retailed. But the condeſcenſion of 
the other 15 not to be overlooked: Who deſerted 
their high ſtation, and defiled themſelves in Ple- 
beian mud, that they might have ſomething to. 
throw at envied Greatneſs. He doth his Office in 
plealing thoſe that pay him, Bur it 1s a dirty 
Office: 


ro FJTyadtent Fabrilia Fabri. 


He is indeed a more proper perſon to do the 
office of an Executioner than thoſe of a cleanlier 
employment. Tis treating the Monarchs of Eng- 
land, and Fathers of the Church, who were the 
Glory of the Country that produced them, tho' 
all their Diſadvantages be weighed in with them, 
as they would do Knights of the Poſt. It would 
have been hard to find ſome ycars ago men of 
figure Voluntiers to maim and mangle their betters : 


To cut off Ears, and ſlit Noſes, to make them 
the averſion of mankind. 

On the other hand, whence ariſes that delight in 
human breaſts at ſuch a ſight? How comes the 
Crowd to be ſo great which attends theſe Execu- 
tions? I can imagine but one reaſon for it, the 
antient propenſity of Mankind to Idolatry. They 
are againſt their Superiors, becauſe they appear 
with the Authority of God. It is natural for men 
to find fault with Appointments. Novelty is de- 
ſirable. They would be the Contrivers of their 
own Happineſs. Their Republican Scheme, found- 
ing Dominion in Original Contract, is lopping off 
a main branch of God's Sovereignty over men. 


It 
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It is ſetting up an Idol of their own againſt him. 
And that Idol is indeed Nothing; for the thing 
pretended was neither Original nor a Contratt. 
Suppoling this to be the Conſtitution under which 
Man was left at the Creation, it is very little be- 
coming the Wiſdom of its Author. It ſuits much 
better with the Vanity of human Conceit: Becauſe 
it could not ſupport itſelf. How long will ſuch a 
Conſtitution laſt? How long have any of theſe 
Schemes laſted in the World? Some perfect De- 
mocracies have indeed ſubſiſted a great while. But 
with how much art and care have they been main- 
tained againſt ſome or other that wanted to play 
the Monarch, and who at laſt prevailed over the 
liberties of that envied State? How many of theſe 
can we reckon up, except thoſe of Greece and Rome? 
And what are theſe to the numerous inſtances of 


the other form? 


The Objectors to Inſtitution have nothing to 
urge but its imperfection: I hat *tis liable to abuſes. 
And which of their ſchemes is without? Which of 
them without a hundred times as many? Nay, if 
there were a window in Republican breaſts, as 
once they wiſh'd in an Addreſs, to convince a Stuart 
of their affection to him; there would certainly 
appear a Spirit of Dominion, an Inclination to be a 
Chief in the Utopian State, and perhaps to be Trin- 
calo, a VI Iceroy over all the reſt. 

Tis crying Stinking Fiſh, for our Age to recom- 
mend a Republick, The laſt Bargain of that kind 
is not yet out of our Noſes. From whom did we 
learn our lefſon but from our Grandfathers, who 
were jockied out of their Liberties under the Serene 
Houſe of the Stuarts by Pretenders to Levelling ? 
And what was this Levelling but getting upper- 
moſt? What was it but a ſingle perſon trampling 
upon the Liberties he had fought, and preached, 
and prayed, and murthered for? What did his 
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glorious Commonwealth come to, but the deſtru- 
ction of itſelf; in the exaltation of one of its Vo- 
taries to a more than Kingly greatneſs, tho' 'with- 
out the name? 

But a Tree to be deſired to make one wiſe, to make 
45 as Gods, will be admired ! Yet if we look at the 
Projectors of this conſummate Happineſs deli- 
neated for the good of Mankind, we ſhall have 
little reaſon to eſteem them for any thing elſe but 
their great Judgment in Politicks. Have they 
thewed themſelves in other relations the Delicia 
bumani generis? Have they recommended them- 
ſelves as Fathers, Maſters, Subjects, Neighbours ? 
Have any of their good Deeds guaranty*d their 
title to the love of Mankind? Our popular Ora- 
tors generally ſpeak for themſelves. Their good 
Wiſhes to their Neighbour and their own Intereſt 
are inſeparable. Hope or Reſentment are gene- 
rally the ſpur to this practice of Declaiming. 

There is in this Calves-head Feaf, the Stuartine 
Fiijiory, a flirt now and then at the Archbiſhop. 
He is charged with having moved in Council, that 
the Declaration of Charles II. * of April 8. 1681. 
might be read in Churches. If this be the worſt 
he could ſay, tis not much to the diſadvantage of 
his Grace. Biſhop Burnet is the firſt Author in 
whom I have ſeen it, from whom it is here quoted. 
He could not ſpeak upon his own knowledge, unleſs 
he would call himſclf the Inventor of it. But he 
doth not with his Improver's aſſurance give it the 
name of French. The Archbiſhop of Canter. 
* bury moved in Council, that this French Memo- 
rial might be read in all Churches and Chapels 
* and the Minor Clergy executed the order they 
«© received concerning it with ſingular delecta- 
* 


* Page 66 3. 
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Biſhop Kennet hath nothing of the Archbiſhop's 
motion: He faith, * „The Clergy paid a cheer- 
ful compliance to the reading it.'' This cheer- 
fulneſs is improved into delectation. And this is 
really the performance of many a Writer, taking 
another man's ſenſe, putting it in new cloaths, ſome- 
times adding Lace and Embroidery, ſuch as his 
Readers like belt. 

Biſhop Burnet is, without diſpute, one of the 
moſt lucky Authors of the Age. He never has 
occaſion to mention a King or a Biſhop but his 
memory furniſhes him with ſomething to make 
them ridiculous. This muſt have been at beſt but 
=_ Hearſay, for he was not in Council. Nor was this 
dhe firſt time che Crown had lent to the Archbiſhop 
things to publiſh in the Church. As this Author 
is lucky, the Stuartine is ſo too; but his Judgment 
doth not keep pace with his zeal. He wanted a 
ſtory for James II. ſending the Biſhops to the 
Tower, and he attributes it to the advice of Stephen 
Lob, who preached at a Meeting-houſe in Fetter- 


Lane. This mighty man hath in his Index and 
Rl his Margin, ** Archbiſhop Sandcroft deſires the 
f | © Prayers of the Preſbyterians.”” See the proof 
* from himſelf in the page juſt mentioned: Writing 
to his Clergy, he exhorts them, To have a very 
5 * tender regard to our Brethren the Proteſtant 
ba Diſſenters, to viſit them at their houſes, and to 
he receive them kindly at their own. — In the laſt 
3 place, warmly and moſt affectionately to exhort 
th them to join with us in daily fervent prayer to 
op the God of Peace for an univerſal bleſſed Union 
2 * of all Reformed Churches, both at home and 
"Bb abroad, againſt our common Enemies. 


Ex pede Herculem, 
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The ſtory of Lob, the Stuartine hath from Biſhop 
Burnet, but one of the moſt ill-choſen of his 
budget. 

Another fling we have * at this venerable Man 
from the ſame hand; The Coronation Oath was 
now alter'd by Archbiſhop Sandcroft, as it had 
* been done by Archbiſhop Laud tor this King's 
« Father. I fay it notwithſtanding I have Echard 
cc before me, who pretends to prove that Laud 
made no ſuch Alteration.” 

I really do not underſtand the Alteration charged 
upon either of them: But obſerve in the page where 
this notable unintelligible remark ſtands, * ſaith 
thus : ** Echard defiles his Hiſtory again with the 
* merit of this Knighthood.“ —— This expreſſion 
Mr. Echard could not uſe tofards his Brother Hi- 
ſtorian, who is all Defilement, all incapable of 
ſport or blemiſh. 

[ am next to inquire into the charge of the Biſhop 
of Sarum, upon his Grace's refuſing to act in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. _ All other Knights of the 
Order, I mean all thoſe reſolved to annoy and 
battle him, have upon this point been at leaſt ſilent, 
as far as I have obſerved. But he, hardier than a 
Koight of Malta, aſſaults him here in the ſtrongeſt 
of his Retrenchments. He will not let him have 
the honour even of one good Action, but brings 
him in timorous, covetous, and but ſeemingly 
zealous againſt Popery. < Sandcroft lay filent at 
* Lambeth. He ſeemed zealous againſt Popery 
jn private diſcourſe : But he was of ſuch a timo- 
* rous temper, and ſo ſet on the enriching his 
© Nephew, that he ſhewed no. ſort of Courage. 
* He would not go to this Court when it was firſt 
opened, and declare againſt it, and give his 
* Reaſons why he could not ſit and act in it, judg- 


—— 


* Hiſt. of Stuarts, p. 731. 
ing 
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« jng it to be againſt Law: But he contented him- 
« ſelf with his not going to it.“ 

Going to it had been acknowledging the Lega- 
lity of it. The firſt thing done there muſt be 
opening the Commiſſion. He could not have 
objected to it till it was read, and by that time 
it had been eſtabliſhed. Had he gone afterwards, 
his Objection muſt have proceeded upon ſuppoſi- 
tion only. 

Oh hadſt thou been an Attorney or Lawyer, 
and ſtuck to thy Clients thus, thou hadſt ſurpaſſed 
that whole Profeſſion, as thou haſt done thy own! 
To part with a Cauſe ſo unwillingly, to loſe it by 
inches, to raiſe works againſt the Enemy where 
no Aſſailant but thyſelf thought it practicable z 
to contribute thy poſthumous Authority for the 
confuſion of the Auguſtan Age; to keep up the 
fire by which thou canſt no more be warmed, is 
outſtretching that Eugliſo King who in hatred to 
thy Country would have his Bones carried thro? 
it till it ſhould be ſubdued. | | 

The Stuartine allows this honour to the Arch— 
biſhop, that, as Governor of the Charter-bou/e, he 
refuſed to admit Andrew Popham an Out- Penſioner 
there, tho* the King had wrote two Letters to them 
for that purpoſe. That the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy were to be taken, according to the 
Conſtitution of this Houſe, and by A& of Parlia- 
ment. Popham produced a Diſpenſation for not 
taking the Oaths. Eight of the Governors drew 
up Reaſons, which they ſigned and ſent to his Ma- 
jeſty, for which they could not comply with his 
pleaſure. | 


V. Cant. Danby. 
Ormond. Nottingham, 
Halliſax. H. London. 
Craven. T. Burnet, 
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The prudence as well as zeal of the Archbiſhop 
and his Brethren in this time of Trial is not to be 
run down by every Pretender. Their petitioning 
the King againſt enjoining them to publiſh his 
Declaration, ſhews them above the little views of 
fear and covetouſneſs, with which Malice hath 
loaded him. | 

Their advice to the King when aſked of them, 
delivered by his Grace in the name of his Suffra- 
gans, * as we have 1t trom Biſhop Kennet, is gene- 
rous and Chriſtian. There 1s nothing of reproach 
or revenge in it; nothing but what becomes faith- 
ful Subjects, and Biſhops, to a Prince of another 
Communion. - Dr. Kennet from Echard allows an- 
other ſingle attempt of the Archbiſhop, in a pri- 
vate Conference with the King, to reduce him to 
the Church of England, into which he was bap- 
tized. This ſeems to have been more at his heart 
than ſecuring his own Revenues, and enriching of 
his Nephew. | 

I ſhall add but one article to this imperfect De- 
fence of ſo great a Man. He is charged by Biſhop 
Burnet F thus, being called to conſecrate two Bi- 
ſhops : — *© Theſe two Men were pitched on as 
< the fitteſt Inſtruments that could be found among 
cc all the Clergy to betray and ruin the Church: 
„ Some of the Biſhops brought to Archbiſhop 
« Sandcroſt Articles againſt them, which they 
deſired he would offer to the King in Council, 
« and pray that the Mandate for Conſecrating 
them might be delayed till time were given to 
*'examine particulars. And Biſhop Lloyd told 
me, that Sandcroft promiſed to him not to con- 
<« ſecrate them till he had examined the truth of 
«<< the Articles; of which ſome were too ſcanda- 


* lous to be repeated. Yet when Sandcroft ſaw. 


* Page 521. + On the year 1686. 
«© what 


hat 
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« what danger he might incur if he were ſued in 
« a Premunire, he conſented to conſecrate them.“ 
What 1s there now in this that bears hard upon 
the Archbiſhop, if we examine it? Hie promiſed 
not to conſecrate them till he had examined the truth 
of the Articles. Doth this very Accuſer ſay plainly 
he did not examine the Articles? If he examined 
them, he did all he promiſed. But here's an inſi- 
nuation, that he ated from fear of Premunire. This 
would teach a Reader, that he had not been true 
to his word, tho' *tis not affirmed. I preſume 
this charging him with apprehenſion of Premunire 
is to have ſome of its credit from Biſhop Lloyd; 


but I muſt leave that to thoſe that are more ſecond- 
ſighted. 


Is there a mention any where of a Premunire 


threaten'd upon a Refuſal? How then is this In- 
ter preter of other mens ſecret Thoughts entitled to 
pronounce ſo freely? 

Where- ever he or his Coadjutors have unjuſtly 
charged the Dead, they have put it out of their 
power to make Reſtitution. Tis eaſy to go down 
the ſtream with Envy and III- will; not ſo to repair 
the damage. | 


—— Facilis deſcenſus Aerni 


Sed renovare gradum 


Virg. 


The Archbiſhop with his fix petitioning Bre- 
thren were ſent to the Tower. They were tried 
afterwards at the King's Bench Court for a Miſde- 


meanor, their Petition being charged as a Libel, 


and were acquitted. 


After his Deprivation he lived very privately. 


He died Nov. 24. 1693, in the 77th year of his 
age, at Freſingfeld, and was buried in the Church- 
yard there, by his own appointment. 
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The LIFE of Dr. GxORGE GRIF- 
FITH, Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 


R. George Griffith was born at Peurbyn 
in Caernarvonſhire, Sept. 30. 1601. 
His firſt education was at Weſtminſter 
School, whence he went to Chriſt- 

WY) church, and was elected Student. 
Anno 221 he took Batchelor of Arts degree. He 
is generally commended for being a good Tutor in 
his College and a Preacher. He owed his Prefer- 
ment to Dr. John Owen his Predeceſſor in the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Sf. Aſaph, whoſe Chaplain he was. 
And we may gueſs it was for his eminence in Learn- 
ing and Piety, and zeal for the Church, if we con- 
ſider that it was Archbiſhop Laud whoſe endea- 
vours advanced Dr. Owen to the See. 

This method of recommending our Biſhop's 
memory to. the World 1s not the moſt popular. 
But I am writing to the Few, not to the Many. 
It is too viſible that with the greateſt part of the 
Nation the Archbiſhop himſelf wants his Defen- 
ders. It were vain to ſet out Principles to be ad- 
mired by thoſe that have none; to court the ap- 
plauſe of thoſe that can't diſtinguiſh Zeal from 
Heat, Moderation from Indifference. 

The vile productions which almoſt every day 
furniſhes from Libertines, Free-thinkers, Decriers 
of Authority and Order, amongſt all the miſchict 


they do upon the weak and injudicious, muſt have 
| the 
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the good effect of Confirming the Strong, by the 
deformity of their own figure. What is a greater 
ſupport to a good Caulc than to find it attack'd 
and annoy'd by forgery and ſenſcleſs ſcandal ? 
Than to find from what quarter come the Contri- 
butions which maintain the Levellers of Fame and 
Merit ? 

Biſhop Owen firſt preferr'd Dr. Grijith to the 
Rectory of Llanvechen in Montgomeryſvire, which 
he left tor Llauymyuecł upon the borders of Shrop- 
ſhire and Monteomeryſhire. He took Doctor's de- 
gree about the year 1035, about which time he 
was Canon and Archdeacon of St. A/aph. Ani. 
Wood quelitions whether he did not keep his Par- 
ſonage during the times. His reaſon of thinking 
he did, was probably that at that place he wrote 
ſome of his Pieces, particularly that againſt Vava- 
for Powell. Yet the Character he has of doing 
Services to the King and to the Church, and 
diſputing with Itinerant Preachers, and keeping 
up the Offices and Ceremonials of the Church in 
the time of the Rebellion, would make one rather 
believe he was ejected from the Living as well as 
from the Canonry and Archdeaconry. He might 
have ſome being in his Pariſh, and having nothing 
more to loſe, might uſe greater freedoms in his 
Diſputations, as we are aſſured he did, than a 
Man the Rebel Power had under their Thumb. 
He had Maliznajicy enough about him to make 
him obnox1ous, and re a ſcandalous Miniſter. 
And there are no initances that I find of an un- 
cjeted Cavalier, who did not keep very clole, 
and avoid all opportunities of contradicting his 
Maſters. 

There were ſo few that ventured at keeping up 
the Service of the Church, except in the moit 
private manner, that it was very difficult to get 
education for Boys, but where they mult be trained 
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up in the way then in faſhion. There was one 
Boarding-Houſe at Hadley or East Barnet near 
Enfield Chace, where a number of Cavaliers ſons 
were taught for ſome years. A ſtout old ſoldier 
that was ſtript of all, took up this employment for 
bread. He kept moſt at home, and had the repu- 
tation of being hardy as well as poor, ſo that he 
had a protection againſt the Covetous and the 
Cowardly. This Gentleman entertained an Abdi- 
cated Clergyman who taught the Languages, and 
officiated as Chaplain. He gave great ſatisfaction 
to the Parents of the Scholars, and fitted many 
for the Univerſities, where they made afterwards 
a good figure, and were, ſome of them, conſide- 
rable in the Church and State. 

Some of theſe Gentlemen were pleaſed with 
relating their way of life in this Concealment. 
They ſaid the Maſter of the Houſe had the repu- 
tation of a Highwayman, which made little Spies 
and Informers overlook him out of fear. And the 
greater apprehended there was nothing to be got 
from him but blows. And ſome pretence it ſeems 
there was for calling him ſo. For he had ſeveral 
times purſued Plunderers and Sequeſtrators, before 
the King's Affairs were quite deſperate, and taken 
away not only their ſpoil, but what elſe he could 
find in their poſſeſſion. 

In thoſe days lived one Vavaſor Powell, born 
in J/ates, of mean extraction, no parts but aſſu- 
rance, who, about the time St. Paul's Church was 
turned to a Stable, from an oſtler became a Stu— 
dent of Jeſus College. Thence he came to Clun 


in Shropſhire, was Schoolmaſter and Curate, but 
torged his Orders, eraſing out of another Man's 
Letters of Orders the name, and inſerting his own. 
For this crime, and his ſeditious behaviour, he 
narrowly *ſcaped hanging. His own Country 
being too hot for him, he removed to London to 

exerciſe 
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exerciſe his pretended Gifts. And conſidering he 
had one Talent, ſuperior perhaps to any man of 
his age, which was Confidence, he would nor let 
that lie in obſcurity. He went Teaching from 
place to place, till ar length he procured for him- 
{elf one hundred pounds yearly ſalary out of the 
Revenue of the ſequeſter'd Preterments. Being a 
Leader of the Itinerants and Stipendiaries in Wales 
he increaſed his Income. To theſe he was intro- 
duced by a Certificate of his behaviour and his 
gifts from the Prolocutor Herle, and ſeventeen other 


Members of the Aſſembly of Divines, who by 


this time grew Motley, by receiving Independent 


Members. Stephen Marſhal had, it ſeems, que- 
ſtoned his Orders, and put him upon being or- 
dained by the Preſbytery. He anſwer'd, he was 
willing to be tried as a Chriſtian and a Scholar, but 
had fome doubts about Ordination. And they that 
write an account of him could not diſcover whe- 
ther he was Azabaptit, Fijth- Monarchy Man, or 
Millenary, only negatively that he was not Preſby- 
terian or Independent. 

To give one inſtance of his hardineſs, he ſeems 
to have vyed with the great Cromwe!!, which was 
the bolder Man. Indeed they were Latitudina- 
rians alike, and pretended Enthuſtaſts, For ex- 
cept Venner and his Clan, who ſtood it out againſt 
Numbers, as if they really believed Ten were 10 
chaſe a Thouſand, tis hard to imagine any of thoſe 
that had brains enough to lead a party, had ſo 
little as to believe themſelves when they talked to 
the long-ear'd rout. He ſpoke againſt Oliver to 
his face, preached publickly at him, and wrote 
letters to him for two years together. He call'd 
him to account for acting as Protector, for doing 
all that as a ſingle perſon which had been con- 
demned ina King. For this he was ſeveral times 
put in priſon. He ſhewed ſufficiently that his 

T4 enmity 
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enmity was not againſt him, as Colonel Ti/us's 
when he wrote, Killing no Murther , for he headed 
a party of his Brethren againſt the Cavaliers upon 
their riſing at Salih, and kept them under in 
Wales. He raiſed himſelf to a good Eſtate, but 
thought fit to purchaſe in other names. He bought 
ſome of the King's Fee-farm Rents and Manors, 
and built himſelf a magnificent Seat in Montgo- 
meryſhire. 

This is the Man who drew out Dr. Griffith to 
diſpute with him. He made a bold challenge 
1652, to any Miniſter or Scholar that oppoſed 
him, and ſent it out in Writing. The queſtions 
were, (1.) Whether your calling or ours (which you 
fo much ſpeak againſt) be moſt warrantable, and 
neareſt to the Word of God. (2.) Whether your 
mixt Ways or ours of Separation be neareſt the Word 
of God. 

The Doctor accepted his Offer, and wrote back 
to him in Latin, This he anſwered in barbarous 
and wretched Latin, Then the Doctor rejoined, 
and criticiſed upon the language of Powell, A 
day at length was fixed, and they met in com- 
pany of Friends on both ſides to try the fortune 
of the day. Powell was ſo far defective in the 
Laws and Rules of Arguing, to which the other 
held him, and without which no Diſpute could 
ever be ended, that he ſubmitted to ſuperior force. 
But he had a Corps de Reſerve, he got a Relation 
of the Engagement put into the News-paper, and 
there brought himſelf off Conqueror. This forced 
the Doctor to publiſh a true account of the whole 
affair, which was printed at London 1652. It was 
certainly without hopes of convincing the Wretch, 
that a Man of Learning would enter the Liit: 
with him. But the Doctor was loth to loſe an 
opportunity of letting his Followers into a know- 
ledge of his Ignorance and Self-conceit. They 

; would, 


1 * 
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would, perhaps, have taken him for as invincible 
as Cromwell, if his Weakneſs had not been ex- 
poſed. 

Dr. Griſithb was Author of ſome other Tracts, 
One entitled, „Some plain Diſcourſes on the 
«© Lord's Supper, inſtructing the ignorant in a 
due preparation for that Holy Sacrament, and 
<« repreſenting the great danger of Communica- 
ting amiſs.” 

In the Convocation 1040 he made a motion tor 
a new edition of the //e//þ Bible ſet out by Biſhop 
Morgan of St. Aſaph many years before. 

Upon the Reſtauration this pious Man for his 
Merit and his Sufferings was advanced to the See 
of St. Aſaph. He was conſecrated in Henry VIIth's 
Chapel Oclob. 28, 1660, and held his Archdea- 
conry in Commendam. In 1662 he was in Con- 
vocation, and concerned in drawing up the Act 
of Uniformity, in fitting the Common Prayer for 
the preſent time. And he 1s thought to be ſole 
compiler of the Office tor Baptizing the Adult. 

He ſet about tranſlating the Common Prayer 
Book into Welſh, but it doth not appear that he 
finiſnhed it. He died Nov. 28, 1666, and was 
buried in the Choir of his Cathedral, having lived 
ſixty-five years, 
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The LIFE of Dr. HENRY GLEM- 
HAM, Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 


RR. Henry Glembam was born in Surrey. 
Hie was a younger Son of Sir Henry 
Pol Glemham, of Glemham in Suffolk, Knt. 
by Ans his Wife, eldeſt daughter of Sir 
Thomas Sackville, Knt. Earl of Dor/et. 
It's probable he was a Kinſman of the great Sir 
Thomas Glembam, who was a Commander for King 
Charles I. and that his Preferment came partly 
from his relation to ſo worthy a Man. He was 
Governor of York and of Oxford, the firſt of which 
he was left in by Prince Rupert, to give it up, and the 
latter he could not hold againſt the power of Fair- 
fax. Lord Clarendon faith of him; „That he 
was a Gentleman of a noble extraction and a 
fair fortune, though he had much impaired it, 
he had ſpent many years in Armies beyond the 
Seas, and he had been an Officer of good eſteem in 
the King's Armies, and of courage and integrity 
* unqueſtionable. ?? 
Upon the ſurrender of Carliſie, the ſame Author 
faith; Sir Thomas Glembam at the ſame tine came 
to the King at Cardiff with about two hundred 
* Foot, which he had brought with him out of the 
Gariſon of Carliſie; which place he had defended 
for the ſpace of eleven months againſt David 
*< Leſley, and till all the Horſes of the Gariſon were 
eaten, and then had rendered upon as honour- 


able conditions as had been given upon any 
3 & ſur- 
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e ſurrender. David Leſley himſelf 3 him 
« to Hereford, where he join'd with the other part 
«© of that Army, and from thence Sir Thomas 
« Glembam came to his Majeſty at Cardiff.“ 

Dr. Glembam, at ſixteen years of age, became a 
Commoner of Trin!y College Oxford in the year 
1619, under the tuition of Mr. Robert Skinner. 
He took his degrees in Arts regularly, went into 
Orders, and had good Preferment. He was a 
great Sufferer for the Royal Cauſe, but what his 
Revenue was, or where it lay, is not to be re- 
covered. This amongſt a great number of others 
is loſt to Poſterity for want of a more early Search. 
Dr. Walker *, who neglected no opportunities, 
aſſures us; © In a word, as the Numbers of the 
« Clergy ſequeſtred in the few Counties, concern- 
ing which Iaccidentally received particular helps, 
do notwithſtanding appear very ſhort and de- 
0 fective (by more than the one half in one at leaſt 
$* even of theſe) and as in ſeveral of the many re- 
© maining Counties (if the ſtate of the Dioceſe of 
« Carliſle will be allowed to give the proportion) 
«« well ncar four parts in five of the ſequeſtred 
„ Clergy are yet wanting; ſo muſt it be deemed 
* a very modeſt computation, to ſay, upon the 
* whole, that the names of above one Moiety 
«© of the Parochial Clergy continue ſtill un- 
„ diſcovered. ?? 

Nor have later endeavours to obtain ſome me- 
morials of Dr. Glembam been to any purpoſe, 
The family, who till within a few years reſided at 
Gl-mbam Hall, are now extinct, and the Eſtate 
lold into other hands. Thus much is known of 
him, that upon the Reſtauration he was made 
Dean of Briſtol in the room of Dr. Matthew Nicotas 


* 


then preferred to the Deanery of St. Paul's in 


* Sufferings of the Clergy. Part I. page 204. 
14 London: 
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London: That fix years after, upon the death of 
Dr. George Griffith, he was promoted to the See ot 
St. Ajapb, which he enjoyed till January 17. 1669. 
He died at the family- ſcat in Suffolk, and was buricd 
in their vault in the Pariſh - Ciarch of Titlie 
Glembam. 

It is the fate of this Prelate to. fall under the laſh 
of Biſhop Burnet, at leaſt we cannot be ſure but 
he comes into the number upon the year 1067. 
The King was highly offended at the behaviour 
* of moſt of the Biſhops, and he took occaſion 
« to vent it at the Council- board. Upon 
< the complaints that were made of ſome diſ- 
& orders, and of ſome Conventicles, he ſaid, The 
“ Clergy were chiefly to blame for theſe diſorders: 
For if they had lived well, and had gone about: 
«« their Pariſhes, and taken pains to convince the 
* Nonconformiſts, the Nation might have been at 
that time well ſettled, but they thought of no- 
thing but to get good Benefices, and to keep a 
e. | Ihis 1 read in a letter Sir 
Robert Murray ſent down to Scollaud.“ 

Before I go farther, I muſt obſerve one thing of 
the Stuartine Retainer of Scandal: That he places 
this, taken from the Biſhop, upon the year 1671. 
It's true, it would have ſerved his purpoſe for an 
abuſe of the Bench at any time, and at all times, 
For he puts it under the head of, Biſhops and Clergy 
Perſecutors. And though many of the Sees were 
filled with difierent men in 1671. from thoſe that 
poſſeſſed them tour years earlier, tie charge mutt 
be fixed upon their Succefiors. 

1 have now an inſtance of his ſto 8 in con. 
(ea ing the Authority upon which the other found 
1h Story, that is, the Letter of Sir Robert Murrcas. 
fit is not his opin ion, it is mine, that Sir Robe 


would not write ſuch a Letter to cxpoſe the King, 
and 19 7? NO good. 
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7 bY e d | 71 
=—— Fas eſt & ab Hoſte doceri. Virg. 


The Biſhop, in his /ummary of Afﬀairs before the 
Reſtauration, gives this of Sir Robert. Among 
others, one Sir Rober! Murray, that had married 
Lord Belcarras's Siſter, came among them: He 
« had ſerved in France, where he had got into 
« ſuch a degree of favour with Cardinal Richlieu, 
that few Strangers were ever ſo much con- 
« ſidered by him as he was. He was raiſed to be 2 
«© Colonel there, and came over for Recruits, when 
the King was with the Scotch Army at Newcaſtle. 
There he grew into high favour with the King, 
and laid a deſign for his eſcape, of which I have 
„given an account in Duke Hamilton's Memoirs. 
He vas the moſt univerſally beloved and eſteemed 
by men of all ſides and ſorts, of any man I have 
ever known in my whole life. He was a pious 
man, and in the midſt of Armies and Courts, 
* he ſpent many hours a day in devotion. He 
had gone through the ealy parts of the Mathe- 
maticks, and knew the Hiitory of Nature be- 
*© yond any man I ever yet knew. He had a 
Genius much like Peiri/41, as he is deſcribed by 
« Gaſſendi, He was afterwards the firſt former of 
„the Royal Socicty, and its firit Prefident ; and 
„while he lived, he was the life and ſoul of that 
85 body. He had an equality of temper in him 
that nothing could alter; and was in practice 
the only Sick I ever knew. He had a great 
tincture of one of their Principles, for he was 
«© much for abſolute decrees. He had a moſt dif- 
% fuicd love to all Mankind, and he delighted in 


every occaſion of doing good, which he managed 
« with great diſcretion and zeal, He had a 
Superiority of Genius and Comprehenſion to 
© moſt men: And had the plaineit, but withal the 
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<< ſofteſt way of reproving, chiefly young people, 
« for their faults, that ever I met with.“ 

It this Character be juſt, Liberty of Conſcience 
indulges me to give him up his Letter again. 
Better half the Hiſtorians we have, ſhould, by a 
general Spunge, be ſent to the Grocers, than ſo 
amiable an example of Virtue be dreſſed up in 
a Fool's Cap and Bells. 

Can this Szoick libel the King and the Clergy ? 
Muſt he be repreſented Treacherous and a Blab ? 
Rather let Lauderdale be ſecond-ſighted, as he is 
giving evidence againſt this Defamer of Murray *. 
«© He aſſured the King that I had been the Incen- 
% diary, that I had my Uncle's temper in me, and 
« that I muſt be ſubdued, otherwiſe I would embroil 
« all his Affairs.” 

This Accuſation is plainly made up of two 
difterent pieces. The King was offended at the be- 
haviour of moſt of the Biſhops : The preceding 
Paragraph lets us into the meaning of this; That 
they had ſtood by the Earl of Clarendon, when 
his Majeſty had been prevailed upon to drop 
him. This might diſguſt him, but does not reflect 
upon them if they acted upon honour. 

Suppoſing at laſt Sir Robert had wrote thus 
much ; I would account for the other, as wrote 
next to it in the Common-Place Book, under the 
head of Abuſing the Clergy, though Sir Rc is 
made Voucher for both. 

This is removing the Charge from the Guilty 
2 the Innocent: Becauſe the Biſhops did not vote 

o pleaſe the King, he falls upon the inferior 
Go who had not a Vote by which they could 
offend him. 

Let us hear him out. And it agrees with a 
„ Converſation that the King was pleaſed to have 


* On the Year 1673. 


& witi 
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„ with myſelf once, when I was alone with him 
in his Cloſet. While we were talking of the 
« ill- ſtate the Church was in, I was ſtruck to 
hear a Prince of his courſe of life, ſo much 
{© diſguſted at the Ambition, Covetuouſneſs, and 
* the Scandals of the Clergy. He ſaid, if the 
*© Clergy had done their part, it had been an eaſy 
thing to run down the Nonconformiſts : But he 
{© added, they will do nothing, and will have me 
* do every thing: And moſt of them do worſe 
„ than if they did nothing. He told me he 
had a Chaplain that was a very honeſt man, 
but a very great Blockhead, to whom he had 
given a Living in Suffolk, that was full of that 
* ſort of people: He had gone about among 
them from houſe to houſe ; though he could 
not imagine what he could ſay to them, for he 
„ ſaid he was a very filly fellow: But that he be- 
« leved his Nonſenſe ſuited their Nonſenſe, for 
he had brought them all to Church: And in 
reward of his diligence he had given him a 
„ Biſhoprick in Ireland.” 

Here's more Nonſenſe than ever was known to 
come from that Prince before or ſince. But we 
are bound to believe it, tho' ever ſo unnatural, 
becauſe God is called upon, at the firſt ſetting out, 
to be witneſs to the Truth of the whole! The way 
of gaining Diſſenters is firſt ſaid to be, running 
them down, by which one would underſtand, put- 
ting Laws in execution againſt them. And this 
was agrecable to the Method taken by the King 
and Biſhops both, upon their obſtinate adherence 
to trifles, and getting into Plots if they were not 
humoured. This is frequently called, by them and 
their Abettors, Perſecuiton. This is what the King 
complainzd was put upon him fingly, if he com- 
plained at all, und that others, for fear of being 
called Perſccutors, Would not obey his orders. 


But 
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But what is all this to Going from houſe to houſe 7 
Has the King any where injoined that? Could he 
have any hopes it would prevail, unleſs ſome greater 
forwardneſs to be informed had ever appeared? Is | 
this of going from houſe to houſe, a comment upon 
Running them down? This is childiſh Talk, Force 
explained into Perſuaſion ; ſuited to their Readers. 
This going from houſe to houſe too mult be ridiculed, 
as what none but a filly Fellow would undertake, 


or could be ſucceſsful in 


The LIFE of Dr. Is AA BARROW, 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 


Ages R. Iſaac Barrow, was a Native of Spinzy 
Abbey in the County of Cambridge : 
His Education was at Peter-Flouſe in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge. Ot this 
College he was choſen Fellow, and 
turned oat, by the Presbyterians about the year 
1643. It is for the glory of this Society, as 
appears from Dr. Walker, that every one of them 
was ejected except Dr. Francis a Phyſician. So 
that if there be any Jeſt in K-ligio Medici, it was 


applicable there. Sir Thomas Brown, who, I think l 
was the inventor of that title with which his Pro- i 
0 


feſſion have been of late years upbraided, uſed 1: 
in a good ſenſe, and is himſelf certainly clear 97 
that which is reckoned a common Imputation 


E 
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The Craft of Phyſick, diſtinguiſhable from the 
Art, conſiſting in Addreſs and Obſequious regard 
to the humours of Man and Womankind, might 
indiſpoſe the Doctor for a ſtern and reſolute be- 
haviour, which would be conſtrued ſomething like 
rudeneſs. Habit of Complaiſance, Politeneſs, and 
Good Breeding, as requilite as a Gilt Chariot to 
acquire Reſpect, might have fo far ſoftned his 
Judgment, as to render him more ſociable, and leſs 
cenlorious. He was the ſingle man out of twenty- 
two Fellows, that did not complment the Earl 
of Mancheſter with their Integrity. So great and 
ſo itrenuous Aſſertors of Truth, as Dr. Coin their 
Maſter, aftcrwards Biſhop of Durham, and Mr. 
Jaa Barrow, were a fort of Standard to the reſt, 
from whence they could not fly, without the 
greateſt Contempt and Ignominy. 

Of the twenty-one ejected Fellows, Dr. Zo/eph 
Beaumont, lately Maſter, and Regius Profeſſor 
of Divinity, was one. Mr. Craſhaw was another, a 
friend of Mr. Cowley, who has embalmed his 
memory by a Poem. 

Mr. Barrow did not only afiront the Covenant, 
by no: ſwallowing it, but he was one of thoſe 
who compiled a 1 rcatie againlt it. Mr. 93 
Ward, and Barwick, had their part in the Work. 
The two firit of theſe were atterwards Biſhops, 
the third Dean of St. Paul's. 

The Covenant-makers had two views : One to 
miſlead honeſt people, who were weak and eaſily im- 
poſed upon; the other to choak men of Relolution, 
and to make them diſgorge their Preferments. 
For this was a Tett ſo ſcandalouſly full of Per- 
jury, as left a Man of tolerable ſenſe, no room to 
ask himſelf the queſtion, Whether he could honeſtly 
do it or not. He might have a debate in his 
breaſt whether he ſhould take it or ſtarve; but 
there was no pretence for the moſt ſubtile Arguer 

in 
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in the World, to diſtinguiſh and explain away the 
monſtrous iniquity of it, to ſmooth and ſoften it 
into an intention of publick good. 


Some influence the Hypocriſy of it might have 


upon irreſolute and unguarded Minds, which this 
pious Confederacy of Writers warned the people 
againſt. The Word of God being the rule by 
which Doctrine, Worſhip, Diſcipline, Government 
were to be formed, had a good face enough, 
and as good as it needed to have, provided the 
heart had gone with it, and provided 1t had been 
taken by none but thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to 
concern themſelves in the Affairs of the Church: 
For that ſurely is a material diſtinction. Shall a man 
ſwear or covenant to do a thing that he has neither 
Underſtanding nor Authority to undertake ? Then 
the great care that was taken of the King's perſon 
and his honour, was to miſlead the unwary into an 
opinion of their Juſtice and Humanity. As to 
Incendiaries, who would not diſcover them, and 
ſwear to diſcover them ? They knew how to paint 
every honeſt man with a dark Lanthorn in his hand. 

Theſe Covenanters fought for the King, when 
they charged him with Horſe and Foot, and ſhot 
bullets at him! And they made him a glorious 
King, as they gave him opportunity of ſhewing his 
Courage in War, and his Clemency in thoſe few 
Victories he obtained, 

The Covenant ſeems to be revived againſt his 
Memory, or a New one made to render it odious 
for, the reverſe of his genius, Cruelty. Yet would 
Lucan have ſaid in earneſt of him; 


Aufer ab aſpectu noſtro funeſta ſatelles 

Regis dona lui, pejus de Cæſare veſtrum, 
Quam de Pompeio meruit ſcelus : Omnia belli 
Præmia Civilis, victis donare ſalutem, 
Perdidimus - | 


In 
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In the year 1644. Mr. Barrow and his Friends, 
having no more to do at Cambridge, nor any Se- 
curity there, left the place. He went in company 
of Mr. Peter Gunning, fellow of Clare-Hall, to 
Oxford, They were intimate and very dear to 
one another, as well in their youth as afterwards. 
At this time the King had Head quarters there. 
Dr. Pink, Warden of New-College, well-ſpoken 
of for his Learning, Loyalty, Hoſpitality, and 
Good Government of his College at all times, and 
of the Univerſity when Yice-chancellor, received 
theſe two Pilgrims: He entred them Chaplains 
of New-College, and appointed them Lodging and 
Diet. They became in a little time well known 
and eſteemed in the Univerſity. But they found 
themſelves again ſet adrift, upon the Surrender of 
the place to the Parliament forces. Nothing par- 
ticular is remembred of Mr. Barrow till the Re- 
ſtauration, only that he ſuffered amongſt his Bre- 
thren for Malignancy. | 

He was reſtored to his Fellowſhip of Peter- 
Houſe, and made Fellow of Eton College. In 
his Fellowſhip he was re- inſtated by the Earl of 
Mancheſter, June 20. 1660.” by a Warrant di- 
rected to him from the Houſe of Lords. The 
Warrant expreſſeth that Mr. Barrow was wrong- 
fully ejected. This was a kind of Hardſhip upon 
that noble Lord: Bur he had gone through ſo 
much dirty Work, that he was paſt being ſqueamiſh. 
For his Lordſhip was the man that had turned 
him our. In 1662. he was made Biſhop of Sodor, 
or the Iſle of Man. The See had lain vacant for 
ſome years, ever ſince the death of Biſhop Parr, 
which was in the time of the Uſurpation. He 
had held it from 1635. ſaith Ant. Wood. Dr. 
Heylin fixes his Inſtallation in 1641. and writes him 
Richard Parry. With this Dr. Barrow held his 
Fellowſhip of Elon in Commendam. His —_ 
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Dr. Jaac Barrow, Maſter of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, preached the Conſecration Sermon, 
In 1664. he was made Governor of the Ifle by 
the Earl of Derby, and continued it as long as 


he was Biſhop there. 
It muſt be eſteemed the greateſt happineſs that 


' ever befell the poor Inhabitants of that Spot of 


Earth, that they were under jo generous and pub- 
lick- ſpirited a man. He purchaſed of the Earl of 
Derby all the Impropriations of the Iſland, and 
ſettled them upon the Clergy there. He collected 
for this charitable purpoſe a thouſand and eighty 
pounds odd Money. The people there are ſo poor, 
that they could not have afforded a tolerable main- 
tenance for the Prieſthood. He got one hundred 
pounds a year, the gift of King Charles II. ſettled 
alſo towards the Support of the : Clergy, which was 
in danger of being loſt. He gave out of his own 
Money, one hundred thirty- five pounds for a Leaſe 
upon Lands of twenty pounds per annum, which is 
ſettled towards the maintenance of three poor 
Scholars in Dublin College, that in time there 
might be a more learned Clergy i in the Iſland. He 
ordered every Incumbent to teach. School in his 
Pariſh, and allowed thirty pounds per ann. for a 
Free-ſchool, and fifty pounds per ann. for Academi- 
cal Learning. Mr. Sacheverel, who has written 
an account of the e of Man, acknowledges, tis 
to his Induſtry they owe all that little Learning they 
have; and to his Prudence and Charity, the poor 
Clergy owe all the bread they eat. Amongſt other 
Acts of Generoſity, he gave Ten pounds to make 
a Bridge over a dangerous Water. 

If we conſider the ſmall Income he had to do all 
theſ: things, we muſt reckon him amongſt the firſt 
rate Benefactors we have upon record. The 
Character he had in the World, entitled him 0 

the 
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the favour of ſuch as he would aſk for their pious 
contribution. n 

To ſhew the poverty of the place, I have heard 
ſome of the Inhabitants ſay, They are not allowed 
to ſell their Lands except for want of Bread. And 
farther, that they complained of their Governor 
Colonel Sanchy for an oppreſſion, in as good an 
Action as he was capable of performing for them, 
only becauſe they were put to ſome expence by 
it, which they thought hard to bear. They had no 
Chimnies in their Houſes, but the ſmoak came 
out at the door place, which was always open: 
They had not boards for a door, and at night fixed 
a bundle of Buſhes in the room of one, which is 
called, Making the Door; and the penalty of re- 
moving this in the night is equal to that of Bur- 
lary. 
, The Governor obſerving the people had gene- 
rally ſore Eyes, attributed it to their being ſo 
much in the Smoak, and obliged them all to 
build Chimnies. The Wood that they muſt have 
to ſplit, and for Withs to hold the Clay together, 
was to be fetched from Scotland, which they very 
unwillingly were brought to. | 

What our Prelate did for ſo miſerable a ſort 
of people, proclaims him merciful and munificent. 
It might, one would think, have ſkreen'd him 
from the general Imputation thrown upon the 
Biſhops by Biſhop Burnet, and the Stuartine, men- 
tioned in the Life of Dr. Glembam. For he was 
2 Biſhop in the year 1667, when the firſt brings his 
accuſation, and in the year 1671, when the other 
is pleaſed to repeat the Scandal. ct 

Upon Biſhop Glembam's death, the King ad- 
vanced Dr. Barrow to the See of St. Aſaph, which 
was in the year 1669, which Dioceſe he governed 
eleven years. His publick Acts here were of the 
ſame nature as in the Iſland. He began with his 
K Cathe- 
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Cathedral Church, chiefly the North and South Iles, 
which he repaired and new covered with Lead : The 
Eaſt part of the Choir he wainſcotted. The Palace 
being out of repair, he expended a great deal in fit- 
ting it up, and ſome new Building. More was laid out 
upon a Mill belonging to it. The year before he 
died, he built an Alms-houſe for eight poor Widows, 
which he endowed with twelve pounds per annum, 
for ever. He at the ſame time obtained an Act of 
Parliament, for appropriating the Rectories of 
Llaur-baiader and Mochmant in Denbighſhire and 
Montgomeryſhire, and of Sketving in the County of 
Flint, for the repairs of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Aapb, and the better maintenance of the Choir 
there: And for uniting ſeveral Rectories, that were 
Sine Cures, with their Vicarages, in his Dioceſe. 
He intended a Free-ſchool at Sr. Aſaph, and had 
gone fo far in it, that his Succeſſor recovered of 
his Executors two hundred pounds towards ir. 

This pious Prelate died at Shrewſbury, Fune 24, 
1680. Dr. Stratford, Dean of St. Aſaph, after- 
wards Biſhop of Cheſter, performed the Burial 
Office. The place was of his own choofing in 
the Cathedral Church-yard, on the South-ſide of 
the Weſt door. 

We muſt not leave him here, but inſert his 
Epitaph, from which, though it did not give, 
occaſion was taken to call him Papiſt, or Popiſhly 
affected. 1 

Exuviæ Iſaaci Aſaphenſi Epiſcopi, in manum Do- 
mini depoſite, in ſpem late Reſurrectionis, per ſola 
Chriſti merita. O vos tranſeuntes in Domum Domini, 
Domum Orationis, orate pro Conſervo veſtro ut in- 
veniat Miſericordiam in die Domini. 

This Inſcription upon a braſs plate, to be faſtned 
to the Stone which covers him, it is agreed, was 
provided by himſelf. 


T hat 
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That which Mr. Herbert Thorndike appointed for 
himſelf in Weſtminſter-Abbey, is to the ſame pur- 

ſe: 

75 jacet corpus Herberti Thorndike, quondam 
hujus Eccleſiæ Prebendarius, qui Vivus veram Kefor- 
mande Eccleſiæ rationem & modum precibus ſludiyque 
proſequebatur. Tu, Leflor, requiem ei & beatam in 
Cbriſto Reſurrectionem precare. 

Theſe two great Men held this Opinion in com- 
mon with the Church of Rome; but it doth not 
| prove them of her Communion, when they were 
|; plainly Members of another. They might with 
dia as much Juſtice have been called Quakers, if they 
r 
e 


had, contrary to cuſtom, uſed the pronouns Thee 
and Thou, or refuſed to doff their Hat. 

1 Biſhop Gunning hath met with the ſame fate, 
4 being called a Papiſt for maintaining the Faſt of 
of Lent, By the ſame rule he might have been a 

Mahometan, ſince the Alcoran enjoins Faſting. 
There is no queſtion to be made but ſome ſort of 
Petition hath been antiently put up for the Dead, 
at the time of their Funeral, or in Commemoration 
of them afterwards, This was a practice before 
the broaching of Purgatory. What was the 
meaning of this Prayer is not well underſtood. 
The words were general, either for Light, Peace, 
or Joy, or for all the three. There is a Senſc in 
which they may be uſed without offence z if no 
more be meant than a Prayer for haſtening the 
Reſurrection, in which bota Dead and Living are 
concerned. Beyond this they have been ſtretched, 
indeed beyond what can be juſtified from primitive 
in- Tradition. Light and Joy are moſt fairly interpreted 
of Reſurrection. The firſt cannot well be other- 
wiſe underſtood; of what uſe can Light literally 

meant be to- the Dead ? | 

There is a Senſe in which many a Good Man 
might beſpeak the Peoples Prayers : That his 
SR Fame 
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Fame and his Memory may be at reſt from the 
Malice and Fal:chood that is employed to deſtroy 
It. 

I don't pretend to expound the two Epitaphs 
this way, but leave them as I found them. Yet 
whether asked or unasked, it is but a debt to their 
Vertues and Pious example, to reſcue them from 
thoſe unfriendly Inſinuations, and barbarous Inſults 
with which Ignorance and Malice have loaded 
them. | | 

There is ſomething hard to be accounted for in 
the Pagan rites of Sepulture. What did the Ro- 
mans mean by, Terra ſit illi levis precare ? If it had 
been their cuſtom, as it was of elder Nations, to 
raiſe Piles of Earth or Stones upon a Malefactor, 
it might be a wiſh for a clear Character; but that 
account is not given of the matter by the Writers 
upon Antiquity, nor any other that is ſatisfactory, 
Martial makes a Jeſt of it. It was a form taken 
up, perhaps, ſo early, that the reaſon of it was 
loſt ; ſomething owing to the once prevailing / 
doctrine of Tranſmigration of Souls. 

This we have at large in Virgil *, whether as 
his own opinion, or the opinion of the Romans in 
general, we are left to gueſs : Or whether, indeed, 
to ſhew his acquaintance with the Tenets of other 
learned and polite Nations. Yet ſo particular the 
Poet is in his Deſcription of the State of the Dead; 
of the Judgment and Puniſhments of the Vicious; 
of the ſerene and delightful abodes of the Vertuous 
of the Reliques of Inveterate Vice, and Spots of 
Sin, and the various Penances enjoin'd, as Dryden 
in his . Tranſlation expreſſeth it, that he ſeems, 
though in a Poetical way, to give us his own 
Senſe of the matter. He, that from reaſoning had 
advanced ſo far, may juſtly be ſuppoſed to make 
the proper Concluſion. The unequal Succeſs of the 


* Ancid. lib. 6. 
- GO 
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Good and Bad, confident as he was of the beauty 
and original of Vertue, convinced him of a future 
more equal Retribution. He was unwilling to be- 
lieve unhappy Mortals conſigned to perpetual tor- 
tures, and therefore, after a thouſand years refine- 
ment, brought the Souls into freſh bodies again. 
Though, 'in common with other Poets of Greece 
and Rome, he had learned much from thoſe who had 
read the Fewi/h Law, Hiſtory, and Fropnecies 
in this point he is ſo much clearer in his notions 
; of Futurity than the Jews were, that he could 
1 not have taken them up there. On the contrary, 
ſome opinions were got amongſt the Fews, at leaſt 
K amongſt the unlearned part of them, which they 


certainly had from the pagan Philoſophy: Particu- 
7 WW. larly this of Tranſmigration, which Glanvil builds 
rk upon to prove his doctrine of Pre-exiſtence of Souls. 


Our Saviour was aſked by his Diſciples, upon the 
cure of the Man born blind. Maſter, who did 
fin, this Man or his Parents, that he was born blind? 

Ns If we conſider in what early ages of Chriſtianity 
the practice of. offering up a Petition for the Dead 
aroſe, we may imagine the firſt of 1t was no more 
than a ſort of acknowledgment that the perſon de- 
ceaſed was in the Communion of the Church, and a 
deſire that the time might be haſten'd when he 
ſhould be re- united to the reſt of the Faithful: That 
the Dying man requeſted it, as a Proof of his 
Faith in a Reſurrection. In time more than this 
was intended by it, though the form, Cujus anime 
propitietur Deus; and the other Orate pro anima, 
may be interpreted in this reſtrained Senſe. They 
came at length to praying for the Health of the 
Soul, and the Good Eſtate of the deceaſed art laſt, 
for the remiſſion of their Sins, for comfort and re- 
ireſhment in a ſtate of Diſſolution, for eaſe from 
thoſe pains they ſuffered before the Reſurrection. 


Good | John ix. * g | What- 
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Whatever is meant by the Health of the Soul, it 
muſt be figuratively uſed. If they that broached 
the term, meant no more than is above admitted to 
be of antient practice, they might have expreſſed 
themſelves ſo as to be better underſtood, and to give 
leſs offence. It is indeed called an Act of Charity, 
and ſo it would be, if we were ſure it could be of 
any benefit to the Dead, in the Senſe ſame people 
uſe it. In this Senſe we do an act of Charity, if 
we acknowledge thoſe that died in the Faith to 
be a part of the Chriſtian Body, and to have had 
the ſame expectations with ourſelves, for the pro- 
ſperity of which aggregate Body, we put up our 
Supplications. TI . 

That the Prayers and Oblations of the Primitive 
Church for the Dead, were with the Intention above 
deſcribed, and only for the Faithful departed, will, 
I preſume, appeat from the Writings of the Fathers. 
I confeſs the Quotations generally brought are 
uſed to prove more, but they are overſtrained by 
many Authors, having a deſire to build more upon 
them than the foundation will bear. 

Many of the Fathers are produced in a late 
Treatiſe, to which I refer, becauſe the Quotations 
are more at large, and b-cauſe the Original is in 
the Margin, which if I were to inſert, would 
ſwell 9 "10 beyond the bulk propoſed. The 
title of it is; The Doctrines of a middle State 
between Death and the Reſurrection: Of Prayers 
for the Dead: And the Neceſſity of Purifica- 
* tion; plainly proved from the Holy Scriptures; 
* and the Writings of the Fathers of the Primitive 
*© Church : And acknowledged by ſeveral Learned tra 
0 Fathers, and great Divines of the Church of a8 
England, and others ſince the Reformation. 

By the Honourable Archibald Campbell. 
| London : ; 
Printed 1721, 


From 
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From theſe Quotations put together, four 
things may be gathered, whether juſtly or not, 
let an Impartial Reader judge. 
1. That many of the expreſſions in theſe Writings 
are to be underſtood of a Reſurrection ; of the 
Completion of Bliſs at that time, and no otherwiſe. 


2. That many of the reſt are capable of that 


reſtrained Senſe. 

3. That ſome others are Improvements made 
upon antient Practice and Tradition, by the ſtrength 
of Fancy and private Opinion, 

4. That ſome of them are ſo hard to be un- 


derſtood, that they ought not to be argued 


from. 
The abovementioned Author, in his 7oth page 
roduceth Tertullian“. I recite no more than what 
th relation to Offices for the Dead. Oblationes 
pro Defunttis, pro Natalitiis, annud die facimus : We 
make Oblations for the Dead, and for the Birth-days 
(of the Martyrs) at their yearly return. 
Again, the Father is diſſuading a Widower from 
Marriage, F ſpeaking of his deceaſed Wife, Pro 
cujus ſpiritu poſtulas, pro qud Oblationes annuas redais : 


For whoſe ſpirit Thou makeſt requeſt, For whom Thou 


rendereſt yearly Oblations. Of the duty of a Widow 
to her (deceaſed Huſband, he ſaith 5, Pro anima 
ejus orat, & Refrigerium interim adpoſtulat ei, & in 
prima Reſurrectione Conſortium, & offert annuis 
diebus Dormitionis ejus. She prays for his Soul, and 
begs Refreſhment in the mean time, and that he may 
be intitled to the firſt Reſurreftion , and offers for him 
on the Anniverſary days of his death. 

Theſe expreſſions are general : That which 1s 
tranſlated Refreſbment, is figuratively meant, ſuch 


as Cooling is to Heat. I ſay no more of it at pre- 


* De Coroni Milit. cap. 1. 
+ Exhort. a] Caſtitatem, cap. 11. 


$ De Monogamil, 


S's ſent, 
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ſent, having an Authority ſhortly to produce 
where it is fully explained; only, this, that in the 
quotation which follows, we have the term ſignify- 
ing what the Bleſſed enjoy, not what they want. 
The Author of the Commentaries upon Fob, to be 
found amongſt the Works of Origen, ſays *, Prop- 
terea & Memorias : We obſerve the Memorials of the 
Saints, and devoutly commemorate our Parents, or 
Friends who die in the Faith, Illorum Refrigerio gau- 


dentes, rejoycing in their Refreſhment, and requeſting 


alſo for ourſelves a pious conſummation in the Faith. 


Thus therefore we celebrate the Death, not the day of 


Birth , becauſe they which die ſball live for ever. 
Ard we do celebrate it, calling together Religious 
Perſons, with the Prieſts, the Faithful with the Clergy. 


Inviting moreover the Needy and the Poor, feeding 


the Orphans.and Widows : That our Feſtivity may be 
for a Memorial of Reſt to the Souls departed, whoſe 
Remembrance we celebrate, and to us may betome a 
ſeweet Savour before the eternal God. 

St. Cyprian is cited by our Author, „ That 
« great light of the Church, who flouriſhed be- 
* fore the middle of the third Century, in his 
« 34th Epiſtle, writing of Laurentius and Igna- 
&< ius, whom he owns to have received Palms 
« and Crowns from the Lord for their Martyr- 
« dom, yet he adds” : Sacrificia, We offer Sacri- 
fices for them, when we celebrate the paſſions and 
anniverſary days of the Martyrs. 

From hence it appears, that theſe Offices were 
uſ-d in a great meaſure to expreſs the adherence 
of the Living to the Principles and Expectations 
of the Dead; to aſſert their being Members of the 
Catholick Church ; their obligation to communicate 
with it, and their readineſs to ſubmit to all the 
prcofs of their Conſtancy which Providence ſhall 


= 


® Origen, lib. 3. in Job. 
| | require 
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require at their hands. And this is the ſtrain in 
which this Office of Charity is frequently recom- 
mended, That thoſe who diſcharge it are acting 
for their own benefit and advantage. Theſe Mar- 
tyrs cannot be ſuppoſcd to ſtand in nerd of Prayers 
for bettering their State, for puritying them from 
the Pollutions of this Lite, 7 

St. Cyril, Biſhop of Feruſalem, who flouriſhed in 
the middle of the fourth Century, gives the form 
of Praying for the Dead at the Celebration of the 
Euchariſt. Having mentioned, Patriarchs, Pro- 
phets, Apoſtles, Martyrs, he comes to All the de- 
ceaſed Holy Fathers and Biſhops, and abſolutely for 
all thoſe who have died from among us, believing 
their Souls will be much profited by the prayers which 
are offered up for them at the celebration of the boly 
and tremendous Sacrifice which heth now before us. 

It is hard to conceive what benefit the Prayers 
and Oblations of the Church can be of to theſe 
here recited, except it be in the haſtening their 
Complction of Bliſs, or, as the Fathers expreſs it, 
The Firjt Reſurrection. I do not in theſe find an 
thing prayed for in an intermediate State, which is 
comprehended under the terms of Light, Joy, 
Peace, Refreſhment : But theſe are prayed for as 
the happineſs of bleſſed Souls upon the Reſur- 
rection. Even in the quotation from Dionyſius, 
falſly called The Areopagite, where ſpeaking of one 
then dead, and whom he owned to be repleniſhed 
with Joy, and then not in fear of a change to 
the worſe, he declares, + That the Biſhops prayed 
for him, That God would forgive him all the ſins 
which he had committed through human infirmity, 
and give him his place in the light and region of the 
Living, to the boſoms of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 


* Cyril. Hieroſ. Catech. Myſtagog. 5. Sect. 5. 
+ Dionyſ. Arcopag. adicript.in Eccleſiaſt. Hierarch. c. 7. 
into 
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into the place from whence Pain, and Sorrow, and 
Sighing flyeth, 

Even here we have nothing for bettering the 
Dead in an intermediate State, unleſs it can be 
underſtood of ſhortning that State; nothing upon 
which Purgatory can be founded. | | 

St. Ambroſe is introduced in his Sermon on the 
death of Valentinian, ſaying farther, * 7 will yet 
tate upon me to intercede for him — Give me the 
boly Myſteries into my hands, and let us earneſtly beg 
reſt for bim with pious alfection. Of him and his 
brother Gratian he ſaith, O God most "gh, I beſeech 
Thee that Thou wouldſt raiſe theſe my deareſt young 
Diſciples at the firſt Reſurrection; and that Thou 
wouldeſt make them amends for their untimely Death 
by an early Reſurrettion. 

To the ſame purpoſe are the Liturgies of St. 
James of Feruſalem, and of St. Mark of Alexan- 
dria: The latter I mention containing in fewer 
words the ſenſe of both, + O Lord, give reſt to the 
Souls of our Fathers and Brethren, who hitherto have 
died in the Faith of Chrift : And be mindful of our 
Anceſtors which have been from the beginning, Fa- 
thers, Pairiarchs, Prophets, Apoſtles, give ref unto 
all their Souls, O Lord our God and Governor, giving 
them plenty of thy good things in thy boly Tabernacles 
in thy Kingdom. 

In that of St. Chry/oſtom || Biſhop of Conſtanti- 
nople, after mentioning thoſe in the other Litur- 
gies, we have alſo (prayed for) Confeſſors, and for 
every Soul perfected in the Faith, eſpecially for our 
moſt Holy, Immaculate, Bleſſed and Glorious Lady 
the Ever-Virgin Mary the Mother of God, for Si. 
John the Forerunner and Baptiſt, for the boly and 
Famous Apoſtles, and for this Saint whoſe Memory 


we celebrate. 


* St. Ambroſ. Orat. de Obit. Valentin. 
+ Liturg. St. Marc, || Liturg. St, Chryſoſtom, Wha 
| | at 


— 
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What, the Author faith upon this part of the 
Liturgy ought not to be left out, becauſe on it is 
founded an Argument ſufficient to ſet aſide prayers 
directed to the Bleſſed Virgin. 

The objection that is made to Praying to Saints 
is this, That they cannot hear us; That it is 
attributing Omniſcience to them; tor how elſe 
ſhould they know our deſires? But if, according 
to the Fathers, they are in a ſtate to be prayed for, 
they are not in a ſtate to be prayed to. 

By praying“ for the Bleſſed Virgin in this 
* Liturgy, it is plain the Fathers of this Age had 
* no notion of her being carried up to the Higheſt 


Heavens without Dying, which the Papiſts cele- 


brate with an anniverſary ſolemnity: Far leſs 
« did they 1 imagine it was proper to Pray to her, 
and this is agreeable to what I have already 
« cited from St. Jerom, who believed her in Pa- 
& radiſe, and not in the Higheſt Heavens; when 
„he faith in his Epiſtle to Paulina, that in Para- 
* diſe they enjoy the Company of Angels, Reign 
&« with Chriſt, and are with Mary the Mother of 
* our Lord. Now St. Ferom flouriſhed from the 
year 370 to 420; ſo that then the Bleſſed Vir- 
„gin was not prayed to, and here we find her 
* commemorated and prayed for, which ſhews 
& that theſe Fathers believed a middle State, and 
s that even the Bleſſed Virgin was not excepted 
in taking it in her way to Glory. 

Theſe are Mr. Campbell's words, which I was 
obliged to repeat ſo far, to give the force of his 
Argument. 

There is no reaſon to doubt St. Ferom's belief 
of an intermediate State between Death and Reſur- 
rection. Vet he ſcems here to be deſcribing Hea- 
ven, where he ſaith Chriſt reigns; and by a com- 


Doctrines of a Middle State, &c. p. 76. 
| mon 
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mon figure deſcribing what will be, as if at preſent 
it were. If Invocation of Saints was not at the 
beginning of Cyril's time crept in, it did ſoon after; 
we find St. Auguſtine recommending it; P Vos 
« igitur qui meruiſtis conſortes fieri ſuperiorum Civium 
« & perfrui æternæ Claritatis gloria, Orate pro me 
e ad Dominum ut educat me de iſto carcere in quo 
* tencor captivus & ligatus. O ye whoſe Merit 
hath entitled you to be partakers with the heavenly 
Citizens, and to enjoy the glory of the eternal 
brightneſs, Pray to the Lord for me that he will 
conduct me out of this priſon, in which I am 
bound and captive. | 

Mr. Campbell in his next Paragraph faith this 
« And, by praying for Light, Res, and Refreſh- 
« ment for the Faithful departed, it appears, chat 
« they who thus prayed for them did believe 
c that they had ſome degrees of removeable Dark- 
& neſs, Diſquietude, and Fatigue not at all incon- 
<« ſiſtent with being on the Right Hand ſide of 
&« Hades, under which they laboured, and from 
& which they might be delivered by ſuch Prayers.“ 

If that be the meaning, it is much the Fathers 
already quoted from Mr. Campbell, and many more 
that are not quoted, becauſe they ſpeak juſt to 
the ſame purpoſe as the other; that the Liturgies 
mention'd already, and thoſe others paſſed over, 
becauſe they were the ſame, ſhould not ſpecify 
ſome of thoſe evils under which the Faithful in 
Hades labour: That none expreſs this Darkneſs, 
Diſquietude, Fatigue, that it might appear our duty 
to petition out of Charity againſt them. 

I cannot otherwiſe underſtand the Prayer of St. 
Gregory in the enſuing page than for the Comple- 
tion of Bliſs; Lord, Remember all thy Servants, 
bath Men and Women, who have gone before us with 


+ Tom. 3. De Spiritu & Anima, p. 898. 


the 
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the fign of Faith, and do ſleep in the Sleep of Peace, 
Lord, we beſeech Thee, that Thou wilt vouchſafe unto 
them, and unto all that reft in Chriſt, a place of Re- 
freſhment, of Light, and of Peace. 

They are faid to ſleep in the ſleep of Peace, yet 
the Prayer for them is, That they may have a 
place of Refreſhment, of Light, and of Peace, 

By ſlee ping in the ſleep of Peace, nothing ſurely 
can be underitood but being at reſt or ſleep, /ub 
figno Fidei, under the ſign of Faith, ſealed, con- 
ſigned to a place of Refreſhment, Light, and 
Peace. It is therefore the ſleep of Peace, becauſe 
it is the ſleep out of which they awake to Peace. 
Otherwiſe it is praying for that which the Prayer 
acknowledges the Perſon prayed for is already 
poſſeſſed of. | 

That Refrigerium, Refreſhment, is meant of a 
future State, is plain from Dr. Grabe“ quoted in 
the next Page of Mr. Campbell; As to Triſina 
or Tryphena's begging Thecla to pray for her 
& daughter Falconilla, that ſhe might be tranſlated 
to a place of Refreſhment (as it is in the Latin 
© copy) or to eternal Life (as it is in the Greek) 
„it is ſo far from proving the Acts of Thecla to 
be modern, that it rather confirms the Anti- 
% quity of them.” : 

Now if Refreſhment be thus fairly interpreted 
Eternal Life, as this great man has ſhewed us by 
the difference of copies only, I deſire leave to 
conclude thus much ; that the expreſſion ought to 
be reſtrained to that ſenſe, till better proof ariſes 
than hath hitherto done, to make it ſignify Alle- 
viation of Darkneſs, Diſquietude, Fatigue in the 
intermediate State. 

Our Author has a paſſage of St. Cyprian ÞT by 
which he confirms his Opinion, which I will recite, 


* Spicileg. Martyr. Theclz, p. 198. 
+ St. Cyprian, Epiſt, S. S. ad Antouian, 


tho? 
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tho? I underſtand it not enough to argue from it; 
Aliud eff ad Leniam flare, It is one thing to 
« wait with expectation of Pardon, another to 
« arrive at Glory: It is one thing to be caſt into 
« priſon, not to get out thence till the utmoſt 
c farthing be paid; another preſently to receive 
„ the reward of Faith and Virtue : It is one thing 
% for a man to be cleanſed who hath been tor- 
«« mented with long grief for ſins, and to be 
* purged for a long time by fire; another to have 
„ purged away all fins by Martyrdom : Laſtly, 
« jt is one thing to wait in ſuſpence the ſentence 
« of the Lord; another to be preſently crowned 
„% by the Lord.” f 

I ſhall not enter into the diſpute raiſed about 
the word (Fire) whether it be in the Original or 
not. Becauſe if it were there it might have more 
relation to that Baptiſin with Fire foretold by St. 
John Baptiſt. I cannot ſee how it can have any 
relation to what our Author makes it, or to what 
he condemns in the interpretation of the Romani ſts, 
Purgatory. ; 

It may, for ought I know, be underſtood of 
the preſent life, which is deſcribed by a State of 


Warfare, wreſtling againft Principalities and Powers. 


It is alſo deſcribed by the Grecian Games“, in 
which every man exerts his utmoſt care and ſtrength 
both in preparation and execution. This is for a 


Crown of Leaves or Boughs, to which the glory 
of Martyrdom is compared, but with this .diffe- 


rence, that the latter is incorruptible, the other 
fading. And this may be the Crowning meant by 
St. Cyprian, for ought appears to the contrary. 
Our Author produces quotations from ſeveral 
other Fathers, which, as they are to the ſame pur- 
poſe, I do not repeat; only their names are, St. 


* 1 Cor. ix. 24. 
2 James 
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James Biſhop of Nifibis ; St. Cyril; St. Enipha- 
wins; St. Chryſoſtom. He comes next to St. Au- 
guſtine, who carries the point much farther than 
any of the reſt; mdeed farther than the Author 
would have brought him for. 

The .difference between St. Auguſtine and all 
that went before him is ſo great, that one muſt 
imagine him either to have had a new Revelation 
diſcovering more than the reſt had taught, ro 
which he doth not pretend ; or that he hath been 
carried by private Opinion, and arbitrary inter- 
pretations of the Doctrine and Practice of Primi- 
tive times, into greater lengths than the Writings 
of an elder age will juſtify. And perhaps he has 
given the firſt hint to the ,Enquirers after an im- 
proveable Opinion to found their Purgatory. 

He faith, as quoted, The time which is 
<« interpoſed between the Death of a Man and the 
& Jaſt Reſurrection doth contain the Souls in hidden 
« Receptacles, as every Soul is worthy of Reſt or 
“ Grief according to what was its due whilſt it 
&« dwelt in the Fleſh. — Therefore when the 
“ Sacrifices of the Altar, or of what kind ſoever 
e of Alms are offered for all the Dead who have 
e been baptized, Thankſgivings are offered up 
c for thoſe that were very good; Propitiations 
% for thoſe who were not very bad; pro valde 
« malis etiamſi nulla ſunt adjumenta mortuorum, 
« qualeſcunque vivorum conſolationes ſunt.” This 
laſt 1 pretend not to tranſlate. He concludes, 
« Quibus autem, But they who reap advantage 
* by ſuch Prayers for them, do either reap this 
advantage, that they obtain a full remiſſion, or 
« a more tolerable damnation.” 

The ſame St. Auguſtine we ſhall find uſing the 
terms Refrigerium, Lux, and Pax; Gaudete & 


* S. Auguſtin. Enchyrid. ad Laurent. cap. 109. tom. 6. p. 237. 
+ De Spiritu & Anung, p. 897. | . 


exultate 
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exultate, Fuſti, quia videtis quem AD. a Rejoice, 
ye Juſt, and be exceeding glad, becauſe you ſee 
him whom you have loved. — Ye mihi miſero, 
gui nunquam ſentio quod ſentitis, nec ibi ſum ubi vos 
eſtis in loco Refrigerit, Lucis, & Pacis vos eſtis: 
I am miſerable, who never think as you think, 
nor am where you are; you are in the place of 
Refreſhment, Light, and Peace. 

By the place of Refreſhment, Light, and Peace, 
the other Fathers underſtand the happineſs conſe- 
quent upon the Reſurrection. If St. Auguſtine is 
ſpeaking of the intermediate State; of his hidden 
Keceptacles ; he gives them a preference to what 
they deſcribe them, ſince they pray for Refreſh- 
ment, Light, and Peace, for ſuch as he acknow- 
ledges poſſeſs'd of them already. Theſe, where- 
ever they are, he addreſſes with, rate pro me ad 
Dominum, as already quoted. 

The Author undertakes farther, “ to bring 
« ſome Fathers who were of opinion, That ſeve- 
ral remaining Impurities are to be burned, and 
<« that the Faithful with whom they did remain 
< after death, even until the Reſurrection, ſhall 


ce be cleanſed and refined from them by the Fire 


« which ſhall be kindled at the Reſurrection, juſt 
« bcfore the Great Judgment.” 

I am not concerned to follow him any farther 
than Prayers for the Dead, which *tis plain have 
been extended beyond Primitive pattern, even by 
thoſe that deny Purgatory. 

Theſe Speculations may do injury to Religion, 
they may introduce ſomething like Purgatory, or 
ſomething elſe unforeſeen by the Authors of them, 
which may lead people into dangerous miſtakes. 

The benefit to be reaped from them, ſuppoſing 
them to be well founded, is nothing. Our Duty 
and our Expectations are the ſame, be theſe true 
or falſe. Why then ſhould Schemes be * to 

| olve 
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ſolve Difficulties which we have no promiſe to ſee 
explain'd? To let us into the knowledge of that 
Intermediate State, which, for ought appears, is 
induſtriouſly concealed from us? If thoſe Texts 
of Scripture which are brought in proof of this 
point were written with that deſign, it 1s ſtrange 
that they are not plainer. Either it is a point we 
are not to inquire into, or we ſhould have had 
greater Light to find it by. 

The maintainers of theſe Opinions are apt to 
repreſent their Adverſaries (by Adverſaries I mean 
only thoſe that don't join them in theſe particular 
points) to diſadvantage. They couple things which 
there is no neceſſity of holding at the ſame- time. 
A man may affirm nothing, may be unwilling any 
thing ſhould be affirmed of the Mutability of Habits 
in a ſeparate State, and yet not hold that Eternal 
Judgment immediately ſucceeds Death, The Latter 
is a point not at all of private Opinion, but Re- 
vealed, That there ſhall be a Day of Judgment 
for the Whole World, how then can that day be 
till the World 1s at an end ? | | 

What Productions have we ſeen from Expoſitors 
of the Revelation of St. John, upon that part of it 
not yet accompliſhed, nay, upon that which is 
accompliſhed, and expounded of the future ? 
Have not many Great Men loſt themſelves, and 
forfeited the Character they had raiſed, by diving 
into theſe hidden things, ſome of which are not 
to be known till they are come to paſs. For that 
uſe of Prophecy we are ſometimes directed to, 
That it was only a Credential of the Propheſier 
to gain Credit for the reſt of what he delivered, 
and this Credential could not be uſed till the thing 
toretold was come to pals. 

There is no ſort of Knowledge that the genera- 
lity run more greedily after than that of a future 
State. Whereas they ought to be content rom | 
What 
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what is revealed, without enlarging their notions. 
When men publiſh their Gueſſes and Reſveries of 
this kind, they are far from affording innocent 
Amufement ; becauſe they unſettle peoples minds 
from attending upon what they are ſure to be re- 
quired of them, and lead them into what ends very 
often in Error and Uncharitablenefs. 

Thus when they have future Happineſs ex- 
plained to them, by meeting their Old Friends, 
and being placed near their Kindred and Rela- 
tions, they are inſtructed to a lower view of Spiri- 
tual enjoyments than the Scripture gives, which 
faith, * they ſhall be as the Angels of God in Heaven. 
The deſign of Religion being to exalt the mind 
to an eſteem and reliſh of what is above the enjoy- 
ments of ſenſe, to a habit of preferring ſpiritual 
to temporary delights ; *tis ſetting us back again 
from the Improvements we have made ; from thoſe 
degrees of Perfection we have or might have at- 
tained to; reſolving our expectations into proſpect 
of earthly comforts, intended only to ſmooth and 
ſoften the. paſſage to the other. That thus much 
of Humanity ſhall be obliterated as makes up this 
paſſion and affection, is evident from this; That 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage. 

Upon the whole, it is not without good Reaſon 
that our Church has thought fit to diſuſe this Prac- 
tice of Praying for the Dead. It will be ſaid, 
That it might have been retained, if kept within 
the Bounds preſcribed to it by the earlieſt and 

ureſt Ages; when it was but a ſort of explication a 
of that Article of our Creed, The Communion of it 
Saints, a profeſſion of our Univerſal Charity. gre 

It cannot, on the other hand, be proved an Th 
Eſſential of Chriſtianity to acknowledge her Com- for 
munion with all the Faithful Dead and Alive by I of 


* flat, xxii. 30. 7 x tor 
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this antient method, when the ſame is daily ac- 
knowledged in her Creeds and her Offices, ſo that 
no man can doubt of her adherence to this Catho- 
lick Doctrine. 

There have already, and in all probability will 
again upon experiment, great Abuſes crept in 
under this laudable protection of Charity. It is 
the wiſdom of Governors to guard againſt what 
hath been perverted to the prejudice and ſcandal 
of the Church. If this can be done by omitting 
what is no eſſential point of Doctrine or Worſhip, 
it is but exerciſing that power which is eſſentia 
to a Church. | 

Carrying Prayers for the Dead too far, -made 
way for Purgatory, the Abufes of which I need 
but mention : One 1s, giving room for Intereſt 
and Advantage to mix itſelf in ſpiritual Offices. 
And where-ever Filthy Lucre has a pretence to 
come, it carries all before it. Here's perfect A- 
chymy, all things deſerting their natural powers, 
and running into Intereſt. It makes its way like 
Infection and Peſtilence, and therefore all manner 
of Precaution is to be uſed againſt it. What 
Breaſt is proof againſt it, that ſuffers it to enter 
with its train of Arguments? May not its Vo- 
taries ſay, 


— Sime ſuperbiam 
Quæſitam meritis? Hor. 


Another Inconvenience, if by ſo gentle a name 
it may be called, of Purgatory, built upon too 
great a liberty of Praying for the Dead, is this; 
That it naturally gives too much encouragement 
for a careleſs, if not a wicked Life. The proſpect 
of having his SouPs Health provided for by works 
of Piety or Munificence, hath ſerved many a man 
tor an excuſe to do what he would. The Ghurch 


L 2 may 
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may inſtru&, threaten, proteſt againſt Indulgence 
to the Contumacious, but they'll truſt to its Cle- 
-mency, and think themſelves ſafe when in Miſeri- 
cordid. How many inſtances have we of moſt pro- 
fligate Men that have built Altars to find a Sanctu- 
ary at? Who would neglect all proper endea- 
vours of their own, ſince Heaven might be taken for 
"them by force of purchaſed Prayers? I don't 
accuſe any Church of countenancing ſuch things. 
But if private Men have it in their power to betray 
their charge for gain; to encourage or connive at 
unchriſtian practices in ſuch as do or intend publick 
Good: or if there be ſuch a latitude in Doctrine, 
that the Guilty, ſhall preſume to truſt to ſhelter 
under it, it may be wiſh*d that the Avenues to 
ſuch ſcandal had been better defended. 

They that have enlarged and ſuperadded to the 
Primitive pattern have no countenance from the 
Rule of Vincentius Lirinenſis; In ip ' Catholics 
Eccled magnopere curandum eft, ut id tencamis, 
quod Ubique, quod Semper, $00 ab Omnibus credi- 
tum eſt. 

As to the Authorities produced from the Wri- 
tings of many Reverend and Pious Members of the 
Church of England ſupporting the practice of Pray- 
ing for the Dead, thus much muſt be allowcd, 
That Principles are not to be tried by Practices: 
That Deviations deſtroy not the force of Rule and 
Order. Where indeed no Rule is to be found, 
the Judgment and Example of great Men ought 
to be conſidered. But in this caſe whatever a man 
delivers as his Judgment, is to be regarded accord- 
ing to its agreement with that Rule of Faith and 
Practice which was handed down to us with our 
Common Chriſtianity. 

Yer if all were recited, which the moſt conſi. 
derable Authors of our Church have maintained 
upon this head, there are not more, I believe, than 
one 


an 
nc 
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one of them in ten that have exceeded the Primi- 
tive example. And of theſe none of them that I 
have ſeen have copied after St. Auguſtine, but come 
ſhort of what he hath taughr. "i 

The generality of them ſay the ſame as the Great 
Biſhop Coins, * ſpeaking of things in which he 
would agree with the Church of Rome; In giving 
Thanks to God for them that are departed out of this 
life in the true Faith of Chris Catholick Church, 
and in praying to God that they may have a Joyful 
Reſurrection, and a perſect Conſummation of Bliſs, 
both in their Bodies and Souls. | 

More at large in the Prayer and Thankſgiving 
for the whole Eſtate of Chriſt's Catholick Church, 
with a Commemoration of the Saints, generally 
believed to be of the ſame Prelate*s compiling. 
——- Such as were the Holy Patriarchs, Prophets, 
Apoſtles, and Martyrs, whom we remember with 
Honeur, and commemorate with Foy; and for whom, 
as alſo for all ther thy Servants cur Fathers and Bre- 
thren who have departed this life with the ſeal of 
Faith, and do now ret in the ſleep of Peace, we praiſe 
and magnify thy glorious name: mot humbly deſiring 
that we may ſtill continue in their boly Communion, 
and enjoy the comforts thereof while we are on earth, 
following with a glad will and mind their holy exam- 
ples of godly Living and Stedfaſtneſs in thy Faith: 
And that at the laft day we with them, and they 
with us," may attain to the Reſjurreftion of the Juſt, 
and have our perſect conſummation both of Soul and 
Body in the Kingaom of Heaven —— 

Much to the ſame purpoſe is the Prayer ſtill in 
uſe in the Office for burial of the dead: —— Beſeech- 
ing Thee that it may pleaſe Thee of thy gracious Good- 
neſs ſhortly to accompliſh the number of thine elect, and 
to haſten thy Kingdom; that we with all thoſe that 


* Differences between Church of Rome and Chur. of England. 
I. 3 are 
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are departed in the true Faith of thy holy name, may 
bave our perfect conſummation and bliſs, both in Body 
and Soul, in thy eternal and everlaſting Glory. 
Inſtances may be brought of the diſuſe of ſome 
Cuſtoms, began even in the Apoſtles days, when 
they have been found perverted, and deſtructive 
of the end for which they were appointed. The 
Agape or Love-Feaſts have been univerſally laid 
aſide, yet the Love and Charity which one Mem- 
ber owes to another is to be expreſſed by other 
methods. The Apoſtle complains * of the diſorder 
and indecency of the Chriſtians behaviour. Theſe 
Chriſtian Feaſts, which were intended for relief of 
the Poor, to ſhew the Rich condeſcending and 
Communicative, are turned into an unfriendly and 
ravenous meal. Whereas every man contributes 
according to his ſtate and ability, he that has 
nothing to bring, has nothing to eat and drink, 
the owner ſcrambling for it himſelf. This being 
ſo like the practice of Gluttons and Drunkards, 15 
condemned by the Apoſtle. He tells them, they 
had better do theſe things at home and in private, 
than be guilty of them in a place where they pre- 
tend to be ſhewing the Virtues of Chriſtianity. 
For ſo indeed it was deſigned to excel and outſhine 
the Philanthropy of the Pagans. OT 


* 1 Cor. xi. 21. 
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2 R. William Lloyd was born at Tyleburſt in 
dn BR Berkſhire in Aug. 1627. His Father 
9 Richard Lloyd, S. T. B. was Rector of 
this place = Vicar of Sonning in the 
ſame County. He learned the Languages under 
his Father, and had made ſome progreſs in He- 
brew at thirteen years old. At this age he was 
enter*d a Student in Oriel College, Oxford, and 
the next year, or thereabouts, became Student of 
Jeſus College under the tuition of Mr. Henry 
Vaughan, who had gone the ſame ſteps before 
him, having been originally of Oriel, whence he 
removed to Feſus. Sir Lionel Fenkins was pupil to 
the ſame Mr. FYaughan. 
Mr. Lloyd was Batchelor of Arts, and left the 
niverſity juſt before it was garriſon'd by the 
King's Forces. After the Surrender of the place 
he was Maſter of Arts, and Fellow of Ze/us. In 
1648 he enter'd into Deacon's Orders, being Or- 
dain'd by Dr. Skinner Biſhop of Oxford. Then he 
went into the Family of William Bacthouſe of Swal- 
lowjield, Eſq; to be Tutor to his Children. He 
returned with John, Son of Mr. Backbouſe, to Ox- 
ford, 1656, who was Gentleman Commoner of 
WWadbam, where he continued three years under 
Mr. Lloyd as a Governor or private Tutor. 
Whilſt Mr. Lloyd lived in Mr. Backbouſe's Fa- 
=_y the Rectory of Bradſſeld was conferred upon 
L 4 him. 
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him. Dr. Pordage, a very worthy man, had been 
ejected from it by the Commiſſioners appointed by 
8 The abdicated perſon had, very pro- 
bably, a good character amongſt thoſe I ſhould 
have been glad to have ſeen an account from, be- 
cauſe he is drawn with ſo bad a one by his Ejectors; 
viz. that they expelPd him, for having been con- 
verſant with Evil Spirits, Blaſphemy, Ignorance, 
Scandalons behaviour, Deviliſm, &c. The Doctor 
vindicated himſelf in a piece entitled, Innocenc 
appearing. Some of the Doctor's deſcendants are 
yet alive, and I hope hke to meet with fome com- 

nſation for the ſufferings of their Anceſtor, at 
the hands of an Exgliſo Gentleman who has already 
given them proof of his favour, whoſe particular 
delight it is to do generous things, and to ſhew his 
deteſtation of the ill uſage the Clergy of that age 
met with. 5 
Mr. Lloyd was preſented by Elias Aſomole, Eſq; 
Lord of the Manor in right of his Wife. Vet he 
was oppoſed by two great Men of Reading, Preſby- 
terian Miniſters, tho* he had paſſed the examina- 
tion of the appointed Triers, I don't know whe- 
ther Dr. Pordage was the man; probably he may, 
being charged with Devili/m, who was upon that 
ſubject examined, and anſwered, The Devil wa: 
7 nepdlov, a Trier. = 

Theſe two oppoſers of Mr. Lloyd were Chriſtopher 
Fowler and Simon Ford, who had a mind to bring in 
Dr. Thomas Temple, upon the ſtrength of Sir Hum- 
phrey Forſter's Preſentation, as the better title. Upon 
this Mr. Lloyd carried back his Preſentation. 

Theſe people had perhaps a Jealouſy of Mr. 
Lioyd's Learning, that it would not always ſuffer 
him to continue in ſuch company, and to oppoſe 
the practice of earlier ages, in the knowledge of 
which he was converſant. Fowler printed upon 
Dr. Pordage, and call'd his Performance, Demo- 

nium 
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nium Meridianum : Satan at noon, or Antichriſtian 
Blaſphemies, Antiſcriptural Deviliſins, evidenced in 
the light of Truth, and puniſhed by the hand of 


Fuſtice ; being a fincere relation of the Proceedings of = 


the Commiſſioners of the County of Berks again#t John 
Pordage late Rector of Bradfield in Berks. 

Mr. Lloyd was ordained Prieſt 1656, by Dr. 
Brownrigg Biſhop of Exeter. In 1660 he was 
made Dean of Rippon. In 1666 he was advanced 
to be Chaplain to the King. In 1667 he was Doctor 
of Divinity and Prebend of Woodford and Willsford 
in the Church of Saliſbury. In 1672 he was made 
Dean of Bangor. In 1674 Reſidentiary of Saliſbury. 
In 1676 he ſucceeded Dr. Lamplugb in the Vica- 
rage of St. Martin's, Weſtminſter, In 1680 he was 
promoted to the See of St. Aſaph, upon the death 
of Dr. Barrow. | 

The Biſhop of Sarum, who claims great inti- 
macy with this Prelate, faith, * his preferment to 
S. Aſaph was imputed to his bearing a load on the 
account of Berry's buſineſs. This Berry was Porter 
of Somer/et Houſe, and ſworn againſt for one of 
the Murderers, or an Acceſſory to the Murder, of 


Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. He died a Proteſtant, 


denying any manner of guilt as to that affair, but 
repented of his having turned Papiſt, in which he 
had not been ſincere. The fame Hiſtory tells us, 
＋ Dr. Lloyd attended him, and was much perſuaded 


of his Sincerity. This probably he had 8 | 
efs. 


publickly, which is meant by Berry's buſin 
' We have an initance upon this affair, of very 
unfaithful advice given to Dr. Lleyd by the Author 
of the Hiſtory, and many others, | when he is 
repreſented to be in great difficulties, ard to conſult 
all his Friends. One Turbervill, who was Dugdale's 
ſecond, and had his ſhare in taking off the head of 

* On the year 1680. + On the year 1678. 

a the year 1680. 92 | 

; Lord 
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Lord Stafford, was brought to Dr. Lloyd, having 


ſhewed ſome inclination to turn Proteſtant. The 
Doctor was then Vicar of St. Martin's. He 


4 


4 
Cc 


cc 


convinced him fo fully, that he changed upon it 
And after that he came often to him, and was 
chiefly ſupported by him: For ſome months he 
was conſtantly at his table. Lloyd had preſſed 
him to recollect all that he had heard among the 
Papiſts relating to Plots and Deſigns againſt the 
King or the Nation. He faid that which all 
the Converts at that time ſaid often, that they 
had it among them, that within a very little 
while their Religion would be ſet up in England : 
And that ſome of them ſaid, a great deal of 
blood would be ſhed before it could be brought 
about: But he preteſted that he knew no parti- 
culars. After ſome months dependance on Lloyd, 
he withdrew entirely from him; and he ſaw him 
no more till he appeared now an Evidence againſt 
Lord Stafford. Lloyd was in great difficulties 
upon that occaſion. It had been often declared, 
that the molt ſolemn denials of Witneſſes before 
they make diſcoveries did not at all invalidate 
their Evidence, and that it imported no more 
but that they had been ſo long firm to their 
promiſe of revealing nothing : So that this ne- 


gative Evidence againſt Turbervill could have 


«« done Lord Stafford no ſervice. On the other 
hand, conſidering the load that already lay on 
Lloyd, on the account of Berry's buſineſs, and 
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that his being a little before this time promoted 
to be Biſhop of &. A/aph, was imputed to that 
it was viſible that his diſcovering this againſt 
Turbervill would have aggravated thoſe Cenlures, 
and very much blaſted him. In oppoſition to 
all this, here was a Juſtice to be done, and a 
ſervice to Truth, towards the ſaving a Man's 
life: And the queſtion was very hard to be de- 


% termined. 
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termined. He adviſed with all his Friends, and 


* with myſelf in particular. The much greater 


number were of opinion, that he ought to be 
filent. I faid, my own behaviour in Staley's 
affair, ſhewed what I would do, if I was in that 
caſe : But his circumſtances were very different: 
So I concurred with the reſt as to him. He had 
another load on him : He had writ a book with 
very ſincere Intentions, but upon a very tender 
point : He propoſed that a diſcrimination ſhould 
be made between the regular Prieſts that were 
in a dependance and under directions from Rome, 
and the ſecular Prieſts that would renounce the 
Pope's Depoſing power and his Infallibility. He 
thought this would raiſe heats amongſt them- 
ſelves, and draw Cenſures from Rome on the 
Seculars, which in concluſion might have v 
good effects. This was very plauſibly writ, 
and deſigned with great ſincerity : But angry 
Men faid, all this was intended only to take off 
ſo much from the apprehenſions that the Nation 
had of Popery, and to give a milder Idea of a 
great body among them : And as ſoon as it had 
that effect, it was probable that all the Miſſio- 
naries would have leave given them to put on 
that diſguiſe, and to take thoſe diſcriminating 
Teſts till they had once prevailed: And then 
they would throw them off, Thus the moſt 
zealous man againſt Popery that I ever knew, 
and the man of the moſt entire ſincerity, was 
ſo heavily cenſured at this time, that it was not 
thought fit, nor indeed ſafe for him to declare 
what he knew concerning Turbervill.“ 

Thus the moſt zealous man againſt Miſſionaries 


that ever any other man knew, was ſeriouſly and ſo- 
lemnly adviſed to ſtifle and ſmother Truth, and be 
made Acceſſory to the Smotherers of it. For the ſame 
thing it is for me to ſtand by and ſee a Man killed, 
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as to lend my helping hand towards it. The Man 


that I ſee periſhing in a ditch for want of my aſſiſt- 
ance, may juſtly lay his death to my charge. If 
the Law will not take away the lite of any man 
without Evidence, without ſuch Evidence as his 


Peers can give Credit to, he is ſo long accounted 
an innocent perſon till proof of his guilt aries. 
Had a Man upon a Jury, or as a Witneſs, in his 


fancy believed Lord Stafford guilty, from the hard 


Lines of his Face, or the ſtrength of ſome /econd- 
fighted diſcoveries; or becauſe he was a great Fa- 
vourer of his Religion, and reported to be a Bloody - 
minded Zealot ; is he not guilty of his Death if he 
forbears revealing that Truth which may ſave him, 
and which in probability would have ſaved him? 

This ſeems to have been the Conſideration that 
outweighed all the reſt, that the Plot could hade, 
beer hluton up if the Lord had eſcaped. And what 
is this but making Prudential Reaſons take place 
of Honeſt ones? What is it but reviving Forty-ore 
and its Caſuiſtry? Is it a point.of Peerage which 
Archbiſhop Williams held, to have a pair of Con- 
ſciences, a publick and a private one? One that 
faves myſelf, another that aſſaults my Neighbour ? 
One that I ſhall Judge him by, another that he 
ſhall Judge me by? | 

Jam amazed that all the Miſſionaries between 
this place and Japan have not y=t ſent in their Sub- 
ſcription Money for the Second Volume of this 
Hiſtory. 

Here's Turbervill ſub ſigillo Confeſſionis, playing 
the Hypocrite notoriouſly. I hath been declared, 
that the moſt folemn denials of Witneſſes before they 
make diſcoveries did not at all invalidate their Ivi- 
dence. < 7 N 

No more it does in a Court of Judicature, be- 
cauſe no man is bound to accuſe himſelf, and there 
may be {ſiniſter Conſiderations deterring him from 

Candour 
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Candour and Juſtice. But when a Man unboſoms 
his Soul, and deliberately owns at his embracing a 
new Religion, and, as I preſume, Abſolution, that 
he tells the whole Truth, as little regard ought to 
be had to his future diſcoveries from the Confeſſor 
himſelf as it his Ears had been already cropt, unleſs 
he hath hinted at circumſtantial or collateral proof 


to ſupport his No Evidence. 


And conſidering the Credit of the Witneſſes was 
at that time very low, and the Improbabilities of 
what they ſwore very great, this Prelate's little 
Finger might have drawn the periſhing Lord out 
of the ſnare. Dugdales Veracity had been'evi- 
dently ſhaken. Turbervill had, according to the 
Renowned Hiſtory, ſworn to the wrong year in 
which Lord Stafford took pains to perſuade him to kill 
the King : He was allowed to go and correct that 
Error. The propoſal was made to him at Paris. 
The. Lord ſent him over, and was to follow. But 
when he came, Turbervill never went near him! 

When he had this Lord's head in a ſtring, *twas 
much he did not make him purchaſe his Security by 
a ſum of Money, or by good feeding at his Table. 
But Turbervill loved Proteſtant- fare beſt, eſpecially 
where he had the private ſatisfaction of Jockying 
his Landlord, and teaching him by the ſureſt rule, 
experience, to beſtow a little neceſſary ſuſpicion 
upon hungry Converts. 3 

In how glaring a light 1s this put! Here was a 


Juſtice to be done, and a ſervice to Truth, towards the 


ſaving a Man's life? And all comes off as by 
Sleight of Hand: It was not thought fit, nor indeed 
ſafe for him to declare what he knew concerning Tuk- 
BERVILL! It might indeed have ſaved many a life 
beſides. When Witneſſes are in for't, they go 
thorough-ſtirch with their Work, | 
This errant Hiſtorian has more than once de- 
clared, that he did not believe one word of the 


Plor. 
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lot. I need not repeat his Converſation with 
Charles II. already mentioned, in which both 
agreed it was a Sham ; only the King would have 
faſtned the Contrivance higher, the Hiſtorian was 
content with fixing 1t upon Oates. Why then 
doth he act the part of the Biſhop of Durbam's 
Coachman, and drive his Friend another way ? A 
very little of his other pains would, one would 
think, have brought off Dr. Lloyd to his Senti- 
ments, if three things have their due weight. 

Firſt, That Dr. Lloyd thought Berry innocent, 
becauſe of his dying a Proteſtant, and abſolutely 
denying the Fact. 

Next, that Prance muſt at length appear to him 
a very vile Creature. After his evidence given, 
he had ſolemnly, before the King in Council, re- 
tracted every tittle of it. Yet he made a ſhift to 
perſuade Dr. Lloyd it was again all true. That 
which ſhould have made him think much other- 
wiſe is this, ** Praxce ſwore nothing againſt 
* him (Berry) but that he aſſiſted in the Fact, 
and in carrying about the dead Body. So Lleyd 
« reckoned, that thoſe things being done in the 
* night, Prance might have miſtaken him for 
<< ſome other perſon, who might be like him, 
« conſidering the confuſion that ſo much guilt 
„ might have put him in. He therefore believed 
«© Prance had ſworn raſhly with relation to him, 
c but truly as to the main of the Fact.“ 

Such a Load as Prance lay under before, ſhould 
certainly, with this addition of random ſwearing, 
have cruſhed his Credit beyond a poſſibility of re- 
covering, itſelf. 

Laſtly, Turbervill, who had ſworn to the wrong 
year, and to his never having ſeen the Lord after 
he came over, and who had egregiouſſy prevari- 


* On the year 1678. 


cated 
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cated with Dr. Lloyd in the moſt ſolemn Act of re- 
ceiving Abſolution, finds no way tg redeem his 
good Opinion 3 but Fear and Prudence ſtops the 
Doctor's Mouth, whilſt Innocent blood is ſhed. 

The Biſhop of S/. Aſaph was one of the Seven 
who were ſent to the Tower, and tried and ac- 
quitted; which I repeat not, becauſe it is in the 
life of Archbiſhop Sandcreft. He was firſt tran- 
flared to the See of Litchfield and Coventry, after- 
wards to that of Worceſter. 

There are many things of which this Prelate was 
Author. | | = 

Some Controverſial writings againſt Lord Caftte- 
Maine. 

A Conference between two Proteſtants and a 
Papiſt. 

Conſiderations touching the true way to ſuppreſs 
Popery in England : And Conſiderations upon the 
difference between the Church and Court of Rome. 
This muſt be the thing mentioned by Biſhop 
Burnet, which had laid a Load upon him. For 
theſe were reflected upon at the Trial of Lord 
Stafford, by Sir Francis Winnington, as Treatiſes 
e purpoſely and deſignedly wrote, ſome time be- 
fore the diſcovery of the Popiſh Plot, to recon- 
„ cile us to, and make us eaſy towards Popery, 
« by way gf ſoftening and mollifying Prepara- 
&« tories. ** This he anſwered in an Epiſtle De- 
dicatory to a Sermon preached before the Houſe 
of Lords. 

An Hiſtorical account of Church Government, 
as It was in Great-Britain and Ireland when they 
firſt received the Chriſtian Religion. 

Letter to Dr. William Sherlock, in Vindication 
of that part of Joſephus his Hiſtory, which gives 
an account of Jaddus the High-Prieſt's ſubmitting 
to Alexander the Great while Darius was living: 
Againſt the Anſwer to, Obedience and Submiſſion 

40 
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to the the preſent Government. Chronologia Uni- 
verſalis. | | 

He is alſo reckoned a Sharer in Dr: Burnet's 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, having furniſhed 
greateſt part of the Materials, and carefully cor- 
retted it. 

There is a piece printed in the Hiſtory of the 

Stuarts, ſaid to be of the Biſhop's dictating to a 
Gentleman who took Minutes, and gave it in as 
it ſtands. It goes by the name of, Biſhop Lloyd's 
Account of the Impoſture of the Prince of Wales. 
It is too long to be recited here. e moſt con- 
ſiderable points in it are five: ? 

Firſt, That the Queen miſcarried on Eaſter 
Monday. | 

2. That ſhe pretended to be brought to bed 
on Trinity Sunday. | 

3. That the Child died the Monday after. 

4. That another was brought in his room. 

5. That he died again on the fourth or fifth 
of Auguſt at Richmond, and was buried at Chiſwick. 

Bilhop Burnet 'gives us * the four firſt of theſe, 
but faith nothing of the fifth, except in thus re- 
ferring to Bilhop Lloyd's Narrative: *I do not 
« mix with theſe the various reports that were, 
both then and afterwards, ſpread of this matter, 
<* of which Biſhop Lloyd has a large Collection, 
<< moſt of them well atteſted. ?? 


* On the year 1688. 
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GAN, Biſbop of Bangor. 


Angleſea, educated in the School of 
Beaumaris, Thence he went to S. Fobn's 
College in Cambridge, was Scholar and 
Fellow. He was ejected with' twenty-nine other 
Fellows, and the Maſter Doctor Beale. 

He was Prebendary of Cheſter, from whence he 
was ejected. Whether he was Archdeacon of 
Merioneth, and Rector of Llandyſfnan in Angleſea, 
before the Reſtauration, I do not find. | 

In the time of the Rebellion, this worthy man 
kept up his own Courage, and was initrumental 
in promoting the Intereſt of the King amongſt 
the Gentlemen of Angleſey, Carnarvon, and Me- 
rionethſbires. It is allowed that there was a Spirit 
of Loyalty illuſtrious in Wales: Some died in cold 
blood for the Royal Cauſe, with as pious Gallantry 
as any of the Sufferers ſhewed. Their readineſs: 
to join in the untimely attempt of Sir Gecrge Booth, 
their receiving Royal Garriſons into Chirck Caſtle 
at that time, and into Harding Caſtle, was a proof 
of their zeal and reſolution. 

Dr. Morgan in 1666, was poſſeſſed of his Pre- 
bend, and the Rectory and Archdeaconry above- 
mentioned. That year he was made Biſhop of 
Bangor, which See he held till his Death, 1672. 

There is ſome diſagreement amongſt the Col- 


lectors of theſe things, concerning the rn of 
r. 


R. Rybert Morgan was born in the Iſle of 
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Dr. Robertss death; Wood places it in the year 
1665, Lloyd and Heylin a year ſooner. It's poſſible 
the See was kept ſome time vacant. This Dr. 
Roberts was promoted to it 1637, at the inſtance of 
_ Archbiſhop Laud, for diſcovering Church Goods to the 
value of a thouſand pounds. 


The LIFE Dr. HumpnREyY LLovp, 
Biſhop of Bangor. 


R. Humphrey Lloyd was the Son of Richard 
DEG! Lioyd, S. T. P. Vicar of Ruabon in 
Denbighſhire. He was born at Body 
Fudden, in the pariſh of Trawy/ynnyd in 
Fuly or Auguſt, Anno 1610. He was at firſt 
Commoner of Oriel College Oxford, then of Feſus, 
where he was Scholar. From thence he was choſen 
Fellow of Oriel, Anno 1631. and was for many 
years an eminent Tutor there. | 

Archbiſhop Williams being at Oxford to attend 
the King there, Mr. Zloyd became known to him, 
and was preferred by him, being made his Chap- 
lain, to the-Prebend of Ampleford in the Church of 
York. Hais Father being dead, he ſucceeded him 
in the Vicarage of Ruabon, from which he had the 
honour to be ejected for Loyalty, as he alſo was 
from his Prebend. g 

Upon the Reſtauration he came into both his 
Preferments again. Anno 1661, He was made 
Canon of St. Aſaph, and created Doctor of Divinity. 
Anno 1663 he was inſtalled Dean of St. Aſaph upon 
the death of Dr. David Llayd. He had _ the 
Rh ine· 
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Sine-cure of Northop in Flintſhire, for about this 
time he reſigned it. An. 1673, he left his Vicarage 
of Ruabon for that of Gresford, void upon the death 
of his elder brother Mr. Samuel Lloyd. | 

2 Upon the death of Dr. Robert Morgan he was 
advanced to the See of Bangor. His Conſecration 
Sermon was preached by Dr. William Lloyd, who 
was till the Revolution Biſhop of Norwich. 

; He improved the revenue of his Biſhoprick 


- — — — — —— 
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conſiderably, having obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment in the year 1683, for annexing to it for ever 
the Archdeaconries of Bangor and Angleſea, and 
the Sine: cure of Llanybaider in Kinmerch, and two 
, thirds of both the Comportions of Llanddinam, 
for the Support of the Fabrick, and the Main- 
tenance of the Choir of Bangor, and the other third 


4 for the maintenance of the Vicarages belonging to 
in Llanddinam. He had at his own charge, the four 
ly Bells given by Biſhop Rowlands to the Church of 
in Bangor, new caſt, and added to them a Tenor Bell. 
{ It is obſervable, that there are more Acts of 
's, Munificence recorded of Biſhops whoſe Revenues 
en were ſmall, than of thoſe who had greater; As 
1 there are more Vicarages improved by Vicars, than 

Parſonages by their Rectors, I mean by Building 
nd as well as Endowment. It may be, that thoſe al- 
n, ready well-endowed, wanted not Benefactions. In 
p- ſome places it may be owing to the little Hoſpita- 


of lity and State that was expected to be kept up, 

im and therefore Frugality may have out-ſtretched a 

he greater Income obliged to greater Expence. 

vas This worthy Prelate died June 18. 1688, was 
buried in Biſhop Roewland's grave, on the North- 

his fide of the Altar in his Cathedral. The Inſcrip- 

ide tion we have in Ant. Wood. 

ty. . *-S 

on Humpbredi Lloyd, S. T. P. Epiſcopi Bangor, qui e 

the Familid Lloydorum de Dulaſſen oriundus in agra 

ne- M 2 Mer- 
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Mervinienſi natus, & in Acad. Oxon. educalus. 
Poſt quam Cauſe Regie ſub Carolo Martyre ſtrenuus 
Aſertor & Confeſſor extitiſſet, ſub Carolo ſecundo primo 
Decanatu Aſaphenſi, dein Epiſcopatu Bangor inſignitus. 
Huic Eccleſiæ per tria annorum luſtra prefuit & 


benefecit. Obiit 15 Cal. Feb. 1688. atat. ſue 73, 


The LIFE of Dr. RoBERT CREIGH- 
TON, Biſbop of Bath and Wells. 


tient family in the North of Scotland. 
He had his education at Weſtminſter 
School, whence he was elected to 
Trinity College Cambridge, Anno 1613, he took 
his Degrees in Arts, was Gree: Profeſſor, and Uni- 
verſity Orater. Anno 1632, he was made Trea- 
ſurer of the Cathedral of Wells. He was alſo 
Canon Reſidentiary, Prebend of Taunton, and had 
a Living in Sommerſelſbire, the name of which is 
not knowa. He was collated to his Treaſurerſhip 
by George Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the fee of 
Bath and Wells being vacant upon the Tranſlation 
of Biſhop Curle to Wincheſter. Dr. Wright had 
held this Preferment in Commendam, with his 
Biſhoprick of Briſtol, and was at this time tranſlated 
to Litchfield. 

Mr. Creighton was made Doctor of Divinity in 
the year 1637, and Dean of S!. Burien in Cornwall, 
according to the common Tradition. But there are 
two more Poſſeſſors of this Deanry, and Loyaliſts 
both. Dr. John Weeks, Prebendary of Briſtol, is 
{21d to have been Dean of St. Burien, to 3 
livec 
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lived the Uſurpation, and to have been reſtored 
to his Deanry. 

Mr. Villiam Adams, Vicar of Totneſs in Devon- 
ſhire, is alſo called Dean of St. Burien. It is pro- 
bable Dr. Creighton reſigned this Preferment, and 
Dr. Weeks came after him. As for Mr. Adams he 
might have poſſeſſion given him by the King's 
Army, in which he was, and from which he alſo 
had his Living, for want of opportunity of regular 
Inſtitution. I ſay, to reconeile the accounts of the 
matter, this may have been done upon Dr. Weeks's 
flying before the Enemy, and going beyond Sea. 
Dr. Creighton was a great Sufferer for the Royal 

Cauſe, in the beginning of the Rebellion and after- 
wards. His firſt ſhelter was, the ſame with a great 
many other of the Deſtitute, Aflicted, Tormented, in 


the King's Army at Oxford. After this, the Scab- 
5 bard was thrown away, for they met with moſt 
5 inhumane uſage from the Powers in being, who had 
- officiated in the Army, or but ſeemed to be active 


2 for the Monarchy and the Church. Mr. Chilling- 
. worth, already mentioned in our Firſt Part, and 
many more, received worſe treatment than they 


4 were to expect from Turks and Saracens. 

* This made one hearty Clergyman, who actually 

p drew Sword in the Service, and ſhewed ſo much 

of Courage and Skill in Arms, as to- arrive at the 

Ki Poſt of a Major, do what he could to conceal the 

4 Station in which he. had fought. He knew very 

TE well, their ungenerous Commanders, raiſed gene- 

4 rally from the Dunghill, had no eſteem for that 
Gallantry in an enemy, which the manly part of 

- the World honour, though to their coſt. He 

I, therefore upon the Queſtion, anſwered them in the 

oh Sybilline ſtrain, | 

ſts Major ſum quam cui poſſit Fortuna nocere. 

18 | 

1t- This was, indeed, a two-edged Sword ; am- 


ed biguous and Latin both. He might well 9 
8 . che 
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the latter would make him akin to the Whore of 
Babylon; but as he had defied them in the Field, 
he could not leave it off when in Miſericordid. 

Dr. Creighton got into Cornwall, when the un- 
happy Game was. up, in the habit of a Day- 
Labourer : Thence to the King abroad, on whom 
he attended as his Chaplam. The Deanry of 
Wells was granted to him in exile. Anno 1670. 
he was made Biſhop of Bath and Wells, on the 
death of Dr. Piers. He was a man of Courage and 
Learning. The firſt appears from his preaching 
boldly againſt the Vices of the times. Which tho? 
his Preaching could not reform, it was yet of ſuch 
Service to the Preacher, as to make him eſteemed 
m the eyes of the King, who has in many inſtances 
expreſſed his regard to thoſe who boldly reproved 
what 1t was their duty to proteſt againſt. I do nor 
fingle out this as the only good quality of that 
amiable Monarch, but to ſhew the groveling Spirit 
of his Detractors, that are not won by the bright 
Side of his Character, to let his blemiſhes paſs in 
their natural colour; but to draw them, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, to their own Life : And would 
make him as black as that infernal Malignity which 
actuates their Pens and Tongues in Defamation. 
This Prelate publiſhed a Tranſlation from Greek to 
Latin, illuſtrated with excellent Notes, of, Concilii 
Florentini exactiſima Narratio, written by Sylveſt. 
Syguropulus. Leo Allatius, a Jeſuit, animadverted 
upon it. The Biſhop anſwered him. 

He died 1672, aged 79, was buried in a Chapel 
adjoining to the Cathedral, with this epitaph. 
Robertus Creighton natus Deucaledoniæ in Boreali 
Scotia, per Patrem Thomam ex antiquis Ruveniæ 
Toparchis: Per Matrem Margareſam Stuart, Jo- 
hannis Jacobide Filiam, ex illuſtriſſ. Familia 
Stuartorum Comitum Atholiæ, — ſecundi 
Scotiæ Regis a Fratre Pronepos, &c. 


END of the SEO PART. 
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Fit to be Oppoſed to the 


ASPERSIONS of: ſome late Writers 
of SECRET HISTORY. 


They were ſtoned, They were ſawn aſunder. 


— 


NM. B. The Author being adviſed to diſcontinue 
publiſhing this Work in Parts, and to complete 
the ſame in the ſubſequent Publication, has 
comply'd therewith, and accordingly the follow- 
ing Sheets in ſuccinct Order finiſh the Deſign, 
and give an Account of the Lives of the reſt of. 

the Biſhops of the Province of Canterbury, as 
| alſo of thoſe of the Province of Tork. 
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The LIFE of Dr. THOMAS KEN, 
Biſbop of BAH and WELLS. 


— 
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"4 Is 


E was born at Litt'e Berkamfted in 
well FHcrtfordſhire in the year 1637, 
The name of his Famiy ſeems to 
be taken from a place in Dewon- 
ſtire which denom nates a Deanery ' 
: He had his education at Hiuch.ſter 
School. Thence he went to Hart-Hall in Oxjord, 
and was entred Student there Anno 1656. The 
ext year he was admitted Probationer Fellow of 
New-College. May 3. 1661, he was Batchelor ot 
Arts, and in January 1664. Maſter, Being in Or- 
| ders, 


* 8 . 


| 
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ders, he became Chaplain to William Lord May. 
nard, then Comptroller of his Majeſty's Houſhold. 
There is a printed Sermon of his on the Death of 
the Lady Margaret Maynard, preached at Little 
Eaſton in Eſſex 1682, the Reſidence ot that noble 
Family, upon the Words of Solomon, A pracious 
Woman retaineth Honour *. 

In the year 1666. he was choſen Fellow of 
Wincheſter College. Afterwards he was Dome- 
Rick Chaplain to Dr. Morley Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who preferred him to the Living of Brixton in the 
Iſle of Wight, and ſome time after to a Preben- 
dary in the Church of Wincheſter. | 

This Prelate allo gave him the Parſonage of 
Woodbay in Hampſhire. One of thele he reſigned 
into the Biſhop's Hands a little time after he was 
poſſeſſed of it. 

The King going to Mincheſter, the Harbinger 
had marked Dr. Ken's Houſe as Lodgings for a 
Woman of ill fame, as the Doctor called her, who 
refuſed to admit ſuch a one. The generous 
Monarch, who knew how to eſteem Probity, tho 
wounded by the Oppolition, rewarded it with a 
Biſhoprick. 

But before that advancement he travelled to 
Rome in company of Jaac Walton the younger, 
who was his Kintman; Mr. Valton was of Chriſt- 
Church, and afterwards Chaplain to Dr. IWard 
Biſhop of Salisbury. They ſet out in the year 
1674, and returned the next year. 

In 1679 he procceded Doctor of Divinity, was 
made Chaplain in ordinary to the King, and went 
into Holland Chaplain to Mary Princels of Orange. 
In 1684. he attended the Lord Dartmouth to Tan- 
gier, as his Chaplain, who had a Commiſſion to 
demoliſh that important Fortreſs. 


* Prov. xi. 16. 
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The ſame year he was made Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, upon the tranſlation of Dr. Mew to the See 
of Wincheſter. In this high Office he was an ex- 
ample of Piety and Zeal. He was aſſiduous in the 
diſcharge of every part of his Duty, and a pattern 
of Charity in each of its Branches: His diffuſive 
Goodneſs extended in an extraordinary manner 
both to the Souls and Bodies of Men, 

He viſited the poor Wretches of his Dioceſe that 
were in priſon upon the Defeat of the Duke of 
Monmouth, adminiſtring to their neceſſities of 
every kind, by Prayers and Inſtructions, as well as 
Feeding great numbers of them. 

Netw thſtanding all this, we find a volley of 
Acculations thrown at him by the Bp. of Sarum *, 
to be licked up again by his Staartine and other 
Miſſionaries, who have the province of leading 
Mankind into Error, without the formality of 
Deluſion : Without that Veriſimilitude which other 
Traders deal in, theſe expect to be believed 
when they ſay the Moon rules the Day, and the 
Sun the Night; when they talk againſt common 
Senſe and Probability; when they ſingle out 
blemiſhes to belmcar Mens character, the moſt in- 
credible they could have inſtanced in, the very 
reverſe of what the contemporary Age had obſerved 
in all their publick actions. 

The Reverend Prelate, whoſe Lite we are upon, 
was, by natural Temper, and exceſs of Meekneſs, 
the leaſt liable ot any Man to g've ottence. He 
erred in the regard he bore to all Mankind, un- 
willing to entertain thole ſuſpicions of their Inſin- 
cerity, which were neceſſary to his own ſecurity 
and vindication, 

Who would have thought his attendance upon 
the Duke of Monmouth, to prepare him for death, 


On the year 1685. 
N 2 and 
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and his behaviour to that unfortunate Man, could 
be diſtorted to ſuch ill-· natured a turn as my Lord 
of Sarum has given it? Our Biſhop was with the 
Biſhop of Ely appointed for this melancholy Office, 
in which they acted, according to this Accuſer's 
own Conteſlion, with that faithfulneſs which be- 
came them. © The Biſhops continued ſtill to 
cc preis on him a deep ſenſe of the Sin of Rebel- 
cc lion, at which he grew io unealy, that he de- 
& fired them to ſpeak to him of other matters. 
ce They next charged him with the Sin of living 
ce with the Lady Wentworth as he had done. In 
cc that he juſtined himſelf: He had married his 
cc Dutche!s too young to give a true confent : He 
ce ſaid that Lady was a pious worthy Woman, and 
& that he had never lived ſo well in all reſpetts as 
ec ſince his engagements with her. All the Pains 
& they took to convince him of the unlawfulnets 
& o: that courſe of Lite had no effeck. T hey did 
ce certainly very well in diſcharging their Con- 
& ſciences, and ſpeaking io plainly to him.” 

Now Reader expect a But; for if ever thou 
findeſt him commending, there is a But not iar 
off. 

ce But they did very ill to talk ſo much of this 
& matter, and to make it ſo publick as they did; 
ce for Divines ought not to repeat what they ſuy to 
c dying Penitents, no more than what the Peni- 
© tents ſay to them. By this means the Duke of 
& Monmouth had little Satisfaction in them, and 
& they had as little in him.“ 

What would this Man have? He could not let 
even Biſhop Ken go Scot-frce, though the moſt in- 
offenſive of his Order; ſome Charge muſt be 
cooked up againſt him, by this Lover of Liberty and 
Moderation, as he ironically ſtiles himſelf. 

Admitting that theſe two Biſhops bad talked 


much of this matter, though till he hae proved * 
le 


n ͤ Dali 


re 
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he has given Mankind warning enough to ſuſpend 
their belief, where is the crime ? By what Canon 
or other Chriſtian Authority is a Prieſt to be cen- 
{ured for declaring his advice to a Perion under 
Sentence of Death? 

This is a Gilbertiſm. They had, doubcleſs, rea- 
{on for what they did, either in their own Juſtifi- 
cation, as having treated him with Faichlulnets, 
or that the Council demanded an account ot the 
Duke's B:haviour. 

Doth this come under the head of revealing 
Confeſſions? With what pretence is this unhappy 
Gentleman called a Penitent? He certainly played 
the Droll with them, telling them of the Lady's 
Virtues, and his own Improvements during that 
criminal Commerce, 

How much more ſerious does this Author make 
the Duke with Dr. Tenpiſor, a Divine ot his own 
chooling? © Dr. Tenniſon did very plainly ſpeak 
© to him with relation to his publick Actings, and 
cc to his courſe of Life; but he did it in a ſotter 
ce and leſs peremptory manner.“ 

This Story muſt find ſome ſoftneſs in the gentle 
Reader, before he believes Dr. Ken capable ot un- 
manly Behaviour on ſuch a ſorrowful Occaſion. 
And what did this ſoftneſs do, that it hath the 
honour of a place in the Renowned Hiſtory ? It 
was juſt as eftectual as the other which is con- 
demned, and which very probably never exiſted 


out of theſe Sheets. Having faid all that he 


e thought proper, he leit thoſe points in which 
* he ſaw he could not convince him, to his own 


< Conſcience, and turned to other things fit to be 


«laid before a dying Man.“ | 
The Notes of Dr. Kennet's * Hiſtory ſay, from 
a relation given by che late Archbiſhop Tenniſon; 


* Page 433. 
N 3 « That 
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% That the Duke pulled out a Gold Watch, and 
ce preiied me to carry it in his Name to Mrs. Went- 
« worth, which I poſitively refuſed, and ſaid, l 
ce could not be concerned in any ſuch Meſſage or 
« Token to her.” 

Here Peremptorineſs in the Office is a Virtue, 
which juſt now was a Sin! Turpe eſt Dottori 
Who talked ſo much of this matter? This proof of 
Impenitence comes nearer the matter of Conſel- 
ſion than the Charge the Confeſſor gives to a Per- 
fon who ſhews himſelf no Penitent. As to the 
Point of Rebellion, the Duke dies declaring him- 
{elf a Marty rfor the People. 

What does this great Caſuiſt mean? A Stranger 
would think he was expounding upon the Duke's 
calling himſelf a Martyr: Delcribing his death he 
faith; „ His whole behaviour was eaſy and calm, 
* not without a decent chear:ulnels. He prayed 
& God to forgive all his Sins, unknown as well as 
« known. He ſeemed confident of the Mercies of 
+ God, and that he was going to be happy with 
* T1203.” 

A word to the Wiſe, ſaich our Proverb. The 
Stuartine goes on with the Scent *, He repented 
& afterwards, that he had ſhewn ſuch meannels, 
ec and prepared himſelf for death with a firmneſs 
& of Soul worthy the character of a Hero, which 
© he had juſtly acquired.“ 

Beiore 1 part with this ſoft vnperemptory Lover of 

foderation, 1 would ask one tair Queſtion : What 
can be the meaning of that Sentence already cited, 
which does the exzcution upon the two Biſhops for 
revealing theic own, not the dying Perſon's Con- 
teſſion.“ By this means the Duke of Monmouth 
* had little Satisfaction in them, and they had as little 
* in bim?” 


* Hiſtory of Stuarts, p. 7044 


Himſelf 


ſelf 
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Himlelf owns, that the Duke was examined by the 
Kirg on Monday, and that Orders were given for his 
Execution on Wedneſday. Biſhop Kennet ſays, He 
was brought to London July 13 and executed July 
15. Where then is the room for theſe Biſhops to 
make their Converſation with the Duke ſo pub- 
lick ? 

Suppoſing, at the earlieſt, they were with him 
on Monday Night or Tueſday Morning, there was 


little time for him to be dilguſted at their talking 


of him. After this time we muſt ſuppoſe them 


turned off for Dr. Tenniſon, otherwile he could 


have but little time with the Duke. If, By this 
means, have any meaning in it, it muſt be under- 
ſtood of making things publick in leſs time than 
Publication can well be made, and reported and 
reſented. 


If this was not the means, what was, for he 


had not yet accuſed them of un oft and peremp- 
tory treatment; that comes in the Paragraph 
below? | 

1 don't know how this Phenomenon will be ac- 


counted for, but by thoſe who believed the Duke 


alive many years after, per:uaded another Perſon 
was hired to ſuffer in his room. To ſuch as theſe 
indeed my Lord of Sarum ſeems to write, hoping 
the next Generation will be Soland Geeſe, greedy 
of Knowledge, and ſwallowing Iron like an 
Oſtrich. 

Yet Dr. Tenniſon had not blabbed; he had not 
been unſoft and peremptory. What has that Al- 
teration produced ? Ah why was not this Secret 
Hiſtory a Secret {till ? | 

If Books can fight *, why ſhould they not 
ſpeak ; This Volume might be juſtified in ſaying 
What was a crime in Job f. © Why died I not 


? Battle gf the Book:, + Chap. iii. 
| N 4 « from 
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ec from the Womb? why did I not give up the Ghoſt 
te when I came out of the Belly? Ih did the Knees 

ce prevent me, or why the Breaſt that T ſhould ſuch ? 
& For now I ſhould have lain ſtill and been quiet; I 
& ſhould have ſlept, then bad I been at reſt. With 
& Kipgs and Counſellors of the Earth, which byuilt 
* deſolate Places for themſelves : Or with Princes that 
ce had Gold, who filled their Houſes with Silver.“ 

The want of Douceur in our Prelate's character, 
is too viſible, * © Xep fucceeded in Bath and 
& Wells, a Man of an Afcctic courte of Life, and 
yet of a very lively temper, but too hot and 
_—_ le had a very edifying way of preach- 

: But it was more apt to move the Paſſions 
"” 85 to inſtruct. So that his Sermons were 
<& rather beautiful than folid; yet his way in them 
cc was very taking. The King ſeemed fond of 
& him, And by him and Turner, the Papiſts 
= hoped that great progreſs might be made in 
ce gaining, or at leaſt deluding the Clergy. It was 
ce Obſerved, that all the Men 'in favour among the 
« Clergy, were unmarried, from whom they hoped 
ce they 7:ght more probably promiſe themſelves a 
£ Diſpoſition to come over to them.” 

If 1 might humbly adviſe, the Second Volume 
of the Renowned Hiſtory mould come out in the 
Language of the Hottentots ; for it is hardly fit to 
be truſted with a Boy of eleven years old. Surely 
if it were deligned to be read, there ſhould have 
been ſome ſevere penalty upon examining 1 
Brthop was too bot and ſuddain. What can be the 
meaning of that? What Act of his Life gives colour 
for it? An edi ing way of Preaching is expounded 
into moving the Paſſions, in oppoſition to In- 
ſtruction The Papiſts had great hopes of deluding 
rhe Clergy by him and Turner. Were not both 


A 
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theſe Prelates of the number who petitioned againſt 
the Declaration, and went to the Tower ? Was not 
the Secret Hiſtory wrote long after they had ſhewn 
their firmneſs againſt Popery ! 

Is this a Reflection upon the Biſhops, that the 
Papifts ſhould hope for them contrary to all ſenſe 
and experience? If the Devil ſhould hope for a 
Man, who can help it? Muſt the Mob be fer 
upon People becaule the Papiſts are ſaid to hope 
for them? What is this to a Character which the 
Author is giving to a number of Biſhops ? ci 

One ground it ſeems for their Hopes was their 
being unmarried. This was an unlucky Stroke; 
tor Dr. Turner, the laſt Man mentioned but two 
Lines before, was a Widower, and had a Daughter. 
This ſhewed his Inclination to Popery ! 

Here he overlooks an Objection of great force, 
i Dr. South's Jeſt had any thing in it, Here comes 
my Friend —— with his Reaſons in his Hand. 

How edifying, how beautiful, how inſtructive wall 
this Sentence be in the Hottentot Tongue, which 
is ſo paſſing fine in ours? Who would not be in 
love with a Climax, ſuch a one as this. Jo hepe 
for a probability of a promiſe of a Diſpoſition. If the 
Letters had been ſhaken in'a bag, we might have 
had a better chance for Edification whatever had 
come out: Indeed if they had made nothing at all. 

We have theſe Hopes of the Papiſts publiſhed 
thus folemnly, notwithſtanding a Fatt of which 
my Lord of Sarum could not be ignorant; for the 
Notes of Biſhop Kenzet's Hiſtory tell us,” that. 
“ Biſhop Ken had highly incurred the Diſpleaſure 
ce of the Court for preſuming to preach againſt 
* Popery.” There was a Piece came out under 
the Title of Animadverſions upon his Sermon at the 
Cathedral of Bath, with ſevere Reproofs to the Biſhop, 
and a Prayer for his Converſion. This, faith 
the fame Author, was dedicated tb the King. 1. 8 

as 
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Was it poſſible my Lord of Sarum could be ig- 
norant of this? Was it, will Poſterity ſay, poſſible 
for him to write thus of the Papiſts hopes, thus in 
the Face of the Sun ? 

The Biſhop of Bath and Wells was ſeized in the 
beginning of the year 1710. with an Ulcer in his 
Ridney, from which he was relieved by uſing the 
Hot-Well of Briſtol. In the latter end of the tame 
year he fell under a halt Paliey and a Dropſy, of 
which he died at Long-Leate, in the 74th year of 
his Age. He was, by his own Appointment, 
buried at Froome-Selwood, the neareſt Parith of his 
Dioceſe, in the Church- yard, under the Eaſt Win- 
dow of the Chancel. | 

He has ſeveral Sermons in print. 

An Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm, 

Directions for Prayers. 

Charge to his Clergy concerning their behaviour 

in Lent. 

Manual for Wincheſter School. 

There is a point of the Hiſtory of theſe times 
which very much wants to be cleared up. A piece 
of Slander is propagated to our Days, and 1s like to 
go farther, it the Authors of it are not taken down 
trom that Reputation which they have aſſumed. 
The Fathers of the Church are repreſented of a 
perlecuting Spirit, and the Church as a cruel 
Mother, without natural Affection. Her fondneſs 
to one part of the Family, her ſeverity to the 
other make her odious- 

Il will not take upon me to ſay, All this Levelling 
Work was intended to make way for Atheiſm 
and Free-thinking ; yet if the Engineer had 
not that in view, it will be hard to find what 
he aimed at. Thus much may be aſſerted, that 
ſuch Uſe has fince been made of it. The 
Church rendered Unreaſonable and Offenſive, 
wil lave © tile to the le regard, The Papagert 
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of Church-Affairs being expoled as abuſing their 
Power, and worrying the Flock, will be in danger 
o: being laid aſide as uſeleſs, or purſued as a Peſt 
and Nuiſance. 

| am aware of the Objection; That many of 
the Demoliſhers ot the Church have not thrown 
off Chriſtianity, but are only for a new: Model and 
Form of Worthip according to their own choice 
and liking. | 

This 1 ſhall admit: Nor ſhall inſiſt upon the 
probability of Wolves putting on ſuch Cloathing to 
compals the main end: Though it is a practice 
well enough known, for Scaffolding is of uſe to 
take down a Building as well as to ſet one up. 

| content mylelt with obſerving, that according 
to the natural and uſual courſe of Things, this 
muſt be the End: That the Dividers and Under- 
miners of the Church do in the end promote the 
Cauſe of Infidelity. 

If the Recommenders of Moderation, would for 
once make uſe of a few Grains of what they pre- 
ſcribe to others; it they would confeſs the truth 
of what follows, as far as it is truth, I ſhould not 
deſpair of their repeating once more the ſignificant 
Words of their Addreſs before the Reſtauration, 


= pudet hg opprobria Nobis 
Aut dici potuiſſe aut non potuiſſe refelli. 


Experience has ſhewed us, That in Reforming 
there is no end: That every Set which has re- 
fined upon the Chriſtian Diſcipline, has produced 
more Setts and Sub- diviſions. From Presbyterians 
have ſprang Independants and Azabaptiſts : From theſe 
Mugglctonians, Quakers, Sweet - Singers, 'Fiſth-monarchy 
Men, and Seckers, By | 


5 paulum a ſummo diſceſſit vergit ad imum. Hor. 
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The Parent Ci. e. the Presbytcrians) has with pain 
and Zeal argued, preached, wrote, fought againſt theſe 
Improvers upon her own Moael, and all to no pur- 

ole. She has been once turned out of Doors, and 
inſulted by theſe her dear Off- ſpring. She has 
lamented the ill ute of Liberty, and is willing to 
attribute all the Tares to the Devil's fowing, ex- 
cept the Original Seed which ſhe ſowed herlclf, 
And if it were not for the averſion Mankind have 
to the Eating their own Words, for the prepoſſeſſion 
of Paſſion and Opinion, the Conſequents of in- 
dulging a Reforming Genius, muſt be ſo hideous 
as to make her regre: the Example ſhe gave. 

New Opinions and Per:uations, tho? Erroneous, 
though taken up from groundleſs Fears, or miſtaken 
HM Uſage, have yet raiſed ſuch ſtrong Works in 
Human Breaits, ſo fortified themſelves againſt the 
approaches of Truth, as to be a fitter Object of 
Pity than of Zeal to propoſe a Remedy. And it 
ever Truth, ſet in its proper light, is of uſe, it 
muſt be to keep thoſe right who have not gone olf 
from it by Precept and Example, without much 
hope of reclaiming Wanderers. | | 
A headleſs Body having choſen one Head, has 
no Security againſt farther Sub-diviſion. But 
every Man of Ambition, Pride, Phrenzy, outvy ing 
his Neighbours, may be the Promoter of a new 
Society. Theſe either trip up one another's heels 
as Intereſt or Wantonnels dictates, or run out their 
length till the original ardor is ſpent 3 then dwindle 
into Indifference to all Religion, if not to Declaiming 
- againſt it. The Intereſt or the Paſſion of the firſt 
Builders being- worn out, the force of the Cement 
in time being ſpent, the Materials are diſunited. 
Some are as neglected Rubbiſh, ſome again Put in ule 
for a Monument to expole the Weaknels of their 
Forefathers, ' whoſe, Detection was in great meaſure 

Error, whereas their own is Contempt. 
off 1 ” 0 5 There 
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There is a fort ot hereditary courſe in theſe 
things, for the truth of which 1 appeal to the ex- 
perience of Mankind: Diviſion produces Sub- 
diviſion, Sub-diviſion Nothing, or what is worle 
than Nothing. Error inſtilled by Inſtitution and 
Example, is like an over-bent Bow, even when the 
Uſe is loſt, the Averſion continues. 

One hand that is made ule ot to poiſon our 
Hiſtories, to plant and cultivate an oppoſition to 
the Church, and to vility her moſt zealous 
Guardians and Defenders, is the late Marquis of 
Halliſax; a Man of Talents indeed ſuperior to the 
ordinary level, but vain and ludicrous in the em- 
ployment of them. The Scraps of his Converſa- 
tion and his Cottce-houſe Jokes, as well as his 
more ſerious and determined ſpite, are picked up 
by modern Hiſtoriographers for the Amuſement of 
Poſterity. | 

The end of theſe Writings, beſides the preſent 
Penny, I take to be furniſhing the Age to come 
with Arguments to deiend the prattice of the 
Writers: That Poſterity may ſolace themſelves 
upon the plunder of their Forefathers, when they 
hear what a monſtrous Set of Milcreants they got 
it from. 

My Lords of Sarum ana Peterborough have great 
reverence for this Oracle, Then comes the 
Stuartine and the reſt of the laviſh train to make 
up the Cry; ecchoing the Notes given by the 
leaders of the Chace, and claiming their ſhare of 
the quarry. Every Stripling is looked at with Ad- 
miration that bleats out his Animoſity to his 
Betters, though he be, 


Like little David in Saul's Doublet. Hud, 


The firſt of theſe Authors need not have bor- 
rowed and foreſtalled the Jeſt-Book, having a fund 
: of 
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of his own never to be drained dry, He calls 
Charles II. an everlaſting Talker. The epithet might 
come prettily from a blue or leathern Apron. If 
it is fit to be uſed at all, it beſt ſuits fuch Table. 
Talk as his own; not the Monarch, 


Who never ſpoke a ſilly Thing : 


And who juſtified himſelf from the charge that 
makes up the Rhyme, by alledging, his Actions 
were not always his own, but influenced hy per- 
verſe or ignorant Council. 

The other Hiſtory * to which the Author has 
lent his Name, is but a Collection of Drudgers +, 
who muſt make up their Quantity quocunque mods ; 
and who are therefore to be commended for deal- 
ing amongſt Men of Wit, fince Wit, though by a 
wrong Title, fills very well the place ot Argu- 
ment. | 
The Stuartine would have ſhot his bolt at the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, it it had been the Faſhion, 
and have quoted Mr. Acberley in praiſe of Dark 
Lanthorns, 

From one to avother comes down this doughty 
compariſon which Halifax made of a King and a 
Coachman F Who takes a Coachman to drive him, 
becauſe his Father was a good Coachman ? 

I would be glad to know when a Coachman was 
fairly choſen, when my Lord and Lady, with the 
Abigals, Valets, Footmen, Grooms, and Helpers, 
Landry-Maids, Sculleons, and Scowerers were 
called in to vote ? And farther, whether all this 
were without Treating, Lying, Bamboozeling, or 
other corrupt practices, 


* Biſhop of Peterborough. 
+ A Name by which the Oyſter- catchers are known, 


$ Hiſtory ot Stuarts, page 631. 
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Yet we muſt be dinned to death with Utopian 
Projects, for things that never were, nor ever can 
be had. 

His Lordſhip, and all his Admirers, would be 
pleaſed to ſee a Coachman, whoſe Father had been 
{ome great Man, becauſe there might be an Eſtate 
ſunk and found ſomewhere elle. 

The grand Merit of this grand Marquis, is his 
Writing a Pamphlet in the year 1687. intitled, A 
Letter to a Diſſenter upon occaſion of bis Majeſty's late 


gracious Declaration of Indulgence. 


This is without name, but at the end ſigned 
T. W. which ſome adept interpret Thy Wellwiſher. 

In this he beſtows his ' compaſſionate Advice 
upon the Diſſenters, that they ſhould not be too 
fond of their new Friends the Papiſts, and crowd 
to Addrels for what will at length be their ruin. 
He adviſes them to carry it with more temper to 
the Churchmen, who are really penitent for their 
Haughtineſs and ill Uſage to the Diſſenters, having 
ſeen their Fault. 

This mighty Marquis ſets himſelf up for an Ar- 
bitrator of Differences, to which he was never ap- 
pointed, His Performance is but a kind of Inſult 
on both, in which he would ſeem to knock their 
Heads together, and expole both; but his Strength 
is not equal to his intention. 

This however ſerves the purpoſes of thoſe who 
are catching at opportunities of decrying what 1s 
venerable, and ſupporting ſham and impoſture. 

We will view both the Man and the Work; and 
begin with the Man, becauſe his title to good 
Senie being indiſputable, his Opinion muſt be a 
Law! And if his Mit appear but, as the Woman 
deſcribed it, Wiſdom out of its Wits, the ſplendid 
Structure that is erected upon it muſt drop, and 
his little Retailers may have their Trinkets left 
upon their hands. : A 
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In the account that is given of him both by 
Friends and Enemies, I look chiefly at Facts which 
ought to determine our Opinion rather than the 
Gloſſes of Writers. Whatever I could collect, 
fatisly myſelf with his Character given by the 
Biſhop of Sarum, which muſt paſs for evidence 
with his Friends, and thole of his follower the 
Stuartine K. “ He was a Man of great and ready 
cc Wit, full of life and very pleaſant ; much turned 
ce to Satire. He let his Wit run much on mar- 
ce ters of Religion; ſo that be paſſed for a bold 


ce and determined Atheiſt ; though he often 


cc proteſted to me he was not one; and ſaid he 
cc believed there was not one in the World, He 
cc contelled he could not ſwallow down every 
« thing that Divines impoſed on the World, He 
« was a Chriſtian in ſubmiſſion: He believed as 
ce much as he could, and he hoped that God would 
cc not lay it to his charge, it he could not digeſt 
cc Iton as an Oftrich did, nor take into his belief 
cc things that muſt burſt him.” c With 
& relation to the publick he went backwards and 
« forwards, and changed Sides ſo oſten, that in 
cc concluſion no Side truſted him. He ſeemed ful 
cc of Commonwealth Notions, yet he went into 
c the worſt part of King Charles his Reign.” 
« He was endleſs in Conſultations : For 
cc when, after much Diſcourſe, a Point was ſettled, 
cc if he could find a new Jeſt, to make even that 
cc which was ſuggeſted by himſelfridiculous, he could 
ce not hold, but would ſtudy to raiſe the credit of 
« his Wit, though it made others call his judg- 
« ment in queſtion.” 

So that upon the whole, it appears no ſtrange 
thing for Atheiſts and Libertines to exprels a great 
concern for the Intereſts of Religion; juſt as the 
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moſt 
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molt zealous of our Patriots are ſometimes without 
one foot of Land. | 

The Biſhop of Peterborough and the Stuartine 
might as well have quoted the Pamphler as the 
Production of a Mellwiſher, as given the name of 
the Author which did but take off from the Credit 
of it. | 

And what, I wonder, could be my Lord of 
Sarum's delign in publithing theſe trifling Atheiſti- 
cal flirts of the Marquis againſt Religion, but to 
teach Men, Women and Children a form for 
drolling upon what is Sacred? Which ought not 
to be repeated as Help to Diſcourſe, and Merriment ; 
Are the Jokes of the Wits Coffee-Houſes, their 
Oſtrich Meat, and their Burſting, to be conveyed to 
Poſterity by Epiſcopal Hands? Whether the next 
Generation will have ſharpneſs enough to furniſh 
ſuch Weapons againſt the Church, it's hard to 
know, but by the care that has been already taken 
of them, they'll ſcarce want inclination. 

Let us now look into the Work itſelf. There 
indeed, we find the Words recited by the Impar- 
tial Hiſtorian * and the Stuartize, The latter 
Author , with his uiual Sagacity, finds it a 
Declaration of the Marquis of Hallifax in behalf of the 
Churc h-party. And he calls it ſo, though thus 
quoted by himſeli: “ He declares, that all their 
© former Haughtineſs was tor ever extinguiſhed, 
© and that the Spirit ot Perſecution was turned 
© into a Spirit of Peace, Charity, and Condeſcen- 
© tion.” --—- © That the Church of England 
« was convinced of its error in being ſevere to 
© them, and all thinking Men were come to a 
« general agreement, no more to cut ourſelves off 
from the Proteſtants abroad, but rather enlarge 
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ec the foundations upon which we are to build our 
C Defences againſt the common Enemy.” 

This confeſſion of former Haughtineſs in the 
Prelates of the Church of England, ſounds finely 


out of the mouth of ſuch a Marquis. Had they 


no Foreman to ſpeak for them, but one, that if 
he was not an Atheiſt, had taken pains to make 
the World believe him one? 

And what, after all, had theſe Prelates to re- 
proach themtelves with, it they repented for 
themſelves or for their Predecetlors ; ir they were 
the Men that filled the Bench upon the Reſtaura- 
tion, or if they were their Succeſſors? All the 
Hinghtineſs the firſt can be acculed ot, is but fix- 
ing the Terms upon which the Nonconformiſts 
might be received into Communion, and into Pre- 
ferment, This was debated at the Savoy Con- 
ference, And from all hands *tis agreed, the Things 
required were of themſelves indifferent, and were 
not called otherwiſe even by the Refuſers to 
comp'y. 

W here then is the hardſhip of having Terms 
not unlawiul impoled? Where the Haughtineſs of 
inſiſting upon a Compliance? Where the Repen- 
tance of what never was, nor ever will be proved 
a Crime? 

Whatever were the Sufferings of the Noncon- 
formiſts, they were altogether the Act of the State. 
The Spirit of Rebellion which had been kindled 
arohglt them by their Leaders, diſpoſſeſſed of 
Power and Revenue, and blown up till it became 
troubleſome and dangerous to the State, was, by 
thoſe Penalties diſcouraged, though ar the ſame 
time not diminiſhed. There is no Juſtice in lay- 
ing this 'at the door of the Biſhops; and, in 
Maſquerade, making them beg pardon for what 
they Had ncver done. 

Neither 
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Neither has our Marquis given the Diſſenters 
any better Quarter. He is pleaſed to attribute 
their Scruples to Squeazineis x. Speaking of the 
Papiſts, wio were their new Allies, he ſays; “ If 
* they do not ſucceed in their Deſigns they will 
ce leave you firſt, if they do, you muſt either 
ce leave them, when it will be too late for your 
ce Safety, or elle, after the Squeazineſs of farting at 
ce a Surplice, you will be forced to ſwallow Tran- 
cc ſubſtantiation.“ 

He gives them another Stroke f. © If then, 
&« for theſe and a thouſand other Reaſons, there is 
© cauſe to ſuipett, ſure your new Friends are not 
ce to Dictate tor you, or Advile yon; for inſtance 
« the Addreſſes that fly abroad every week, and 
te murther us with another to the lame: The firſt 
© Draughts are made by thoſe who are not very 
« proper to be Secrctaries to the Proteſtant Re- 
e ligion ; and *tis your part only to write them 
ee out fairer again. Strange! That you who have 
© been formerly ſo much againit St Forms, ſhould 
e now be content the Prieſts ſhould indite for 
„ yo. 

Here he hath a Fling at both, glad of a pre- 
tence to reproach the Diſſenters with Perſecution 
when they were uppermoſt, and calling a ſteadineſs 
to the Appointments of the Church, by as ill- 
natur'd a name as he could invent & © Our Un- 
* derſtandings are apt to be hurried on by the 
© firſt Keats, which, if not reſtrained in time, do 
te not give us leave to look back till it's too late, 
“ Conſider this in the caſe of your anger againſt 
* the Church of England, and take warning by 
ee their miſtake in the lame kind, when, aſter the 
© late King's Reſtauration, they preſerved fo long 
© the bitter Taſte of your rough uſage to them in 
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« other times, that it made them forget their In- 
ec tereſt, and ſacrifice it to their Revenge 

The Quakers muſt have one Caſt of his Office &; 
« The Quakers, from being declared by the Papiſts 
© not to be Chriſtians, are now made Favourites, 
& and taken into particular Protect on: They are 
cc on a ſudden grown the moſt accompliſhed Men 
& of the Kingdom in good Breeding, and give 
« Thanks with the beſt grace in double reſined 
& Language. So that I ſhould not wonder, though 
« a Man of that Perſuaſion, in ſpite of his Hat, 
& ſhouid be Maſter of the Ceremonies.” 

He gives them all at length ſome comfort upon 
ſurer grounds perhaps than Prophecy +; © Beſides 
c all this, you ac very unskiliully againſt your 
cc yifible Intereſt, if you throw away the Ad- 
c yantages, of which you can hardly fail, in the 
« next probable Revolution. Things tend naturally 
& to what you would have, if you would let them 
& alone, and not by an unſeaſonable activity loſe 
ce the influences of your good Star, which promileth 
cc you every thing that is proſperous.” 

Thus we fee the Underpullers in Hiſtory 
imitating their Maſters in giving lame, and partial, 
and unfaithful accounts of Matters. To ſay they 
had not Judgment to do better, 1s to ſay they are 
not fit tor Hiſtorians : To ſay they abuſe Poſterity 
by ſetting things in a falle light, is indeed to lay, 
They are fit to write that Hiſtory which was not 
intended to convey Truth. 

The Stuartine produces now and then a Secret 
that ſets one a ſtaring §. That of Ferry White's 
Collection or Sutterers is extraordinary. He mcans, 
I preſume, White who was Cromwell's Chaplain, 
cc Jerry White collected the Names of Sixty thouiand 


* Letter to a Diſſenter, p. 4. + Ibid. p. 15. 
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& Perſons who were proſecuted on a Religious 
ce account, from the Reſtauration to the Revolu- 
& tion; Five thouſand of whom died in Priſon. 
& He told Lord Dorſet, that King James offered 
ce him a thouſand Guineas for the Liſt as far as he 
cc had carried it in his time, to expole the Church, 
ce but Jerry would not part with it.“ 
Horace has no Intereſt in our Hiſtorians, 


Ficta voluptatis caus ! ſint proxima vexis. 
de Art. Poet. 


He can't prevail with them for ſo much as Veri- 
ſimilitude. 

A thouſand Guineas was ſomething for an Ab- 
dicated Man to refuſe, when he might have 
carned the Money without injury to his Con- 
icience. He might have kept a Copy of the Liſt, 
or the Original ic he had pleaſed. 

Are we to think he refuſed becauſe of the ill ule 
that was to be made of it? For it was to expole the 
Church. What ſort of Creatures are Poſterity to 
be, that can feed upon ſuch Diet as this? There 
muſt be a Metempſychoſis to purpoſe expected, for 
our Scribblers treat their Readers like Aſſes, and 
will not allow them to have common Senſe left. 

If he had ſaid thele Sixty thouſand had been 
Members of the Church, the Church might have 
been expoſed by owning them; but as they vo- 
luntarily excommunicated themſelves, ſhe is not 
an{werable for their Plots and Rebellions ; nat to 
ſuffer ſhame for thoſe who were not of her 
Body. 

My Lord of Sarum &, willing to throw ſome- 
thing at Archbiſhop S4ndcroft, is content to hazard 
his own Credit in the Fray. He tells us, his 
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Grace had promiſed Dr. Lloyd, i would not 
conſecrate Cartwright and Parker, till he had ex- 
amined the truth ot the Articles exhibited againſt 
them. Tet when Sanderoft ſaw what danger be might 
incur if he were ſued in a Premunire, be conſented to 
' conſecrate them. 

Any Man would believe he deſigned to make 
his Readers underſtand the Archbiſhop had broke 
his Promiſe, and had not examined the Truth, 
It would be very hard for him to know whether 


the Examination had been made or not, unleſs he 


could prove a Negative. And the whole ſeems to 
be but Hearlay from Dr. Eioyd. There is an In. 
nucndo that he had not examined. But when his truity 
Follower the Stuartize comes at this, he conſiders 
he does nothing if he repeats his Maſter's Words 
about Improvement, therefore his are as follow; 

— He promiſed Dr. Lloyd, Bifbop of St. Aſaph, 
that be hey not conſecrate them till he had examined 
the truth of the Articles; but being diraid of a 
Premug;re, be did it without ſuc Examination. 

It is to be hoped no more Words are wanting 
to give an Idea of the Revilers of the Biſhops of 
thole Days. The Felly as well as the Wickedneſs 
of the intention, is ſo viſible, as to make a farther 
Defence unneceſſary. 

Why ſhould Falthood have ſo kind a Reception 
in the World? There muſt be ſome who delight 
to hear it, or there weuld be none to tell it, | 
could never ſee any other temptation to be pleaſed 
with it than theſe two: The firſt, that our In- 
tereſt ſometimes encourages the propagating of it: 
Next, thar Men of greater Merit are brought down 
by it to our level. 

Yet the great Naturaliſt Bacon + carries it much 
farther. “ Certainly there be that deliglit in 
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“ Giddinels; and count it a bondage to fix a Be- 
« lief, affecting Freewill in thinking as well as in. 
« atting.” —— “ But it is not only the difficulty 
% and labour which Men take in finding out of 
« Truth; nor again, that when it is found it im- 
“ poſeth upon Mens thoughts that does bring Lies. 
« in favour: But a natural, though corrupt love 
&« of the Lie itlelf, One of the later Schools of. 
« the Græcians examineth the matter, and is at a 
« ſtand to think what ſhould be in it that Men 
« ſhould love Lies: Where neither they make for 
“ pleaſure, as with Poets; nor for advantage, as 
c with the Merchant; but for the Lies ſake. But 
« I cannot tell: 'Th's ſame Truth is a naked and 
« open Day-light, that does not ſhew the Maſques 
« and Mummeries, and Triumphs of the World, 
« half ſo ſtately and daintily as Candle- light.“ 


The LIFE of Dr. GILBERT IR Ox- 
SIDE, Biſbop of BRISTOL. 


R. Gilbert Ironſide, Son of Ralph Fonſide, 
If 8 Batchelor of * ſometime Fele 
dot Univerſity College, and afterwards 
— EL Miniſter of Langbridge in Dorſetſhire, by 
his Wite, Daughter ot William Gilbert, Maſter of 
Arts, of Magdalen College, and ſuperior Beadle ot 
Arts in the Vniverſity of Oxford, was born at 
Hawksbury near to Sudbury in that County, Nov. 25. 
1588, He was admitted Scholar in Trinity College 
in Oxford May 28. 1605, Fellow 1613, when he was 

85 04 Maſter 
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Maſter of Arts. Anno 1619. he was Batchelor of 
Divinity. 

At length he became Rector of VVinterbourn 
Stapleton, and of |/interbourn Abbots, joining toge- 
ther in Dorſetſhire : Both which he keeping many 
years, was after the Reſtauration of Charles II. 
nominated tu the Sce of Briſtol, Soon atter being 
created Dottor of Divinity was conlecrated in 
St. Peter's Church in Weſtminſter, Jan. 6. 1660, 

Ant. Wood makes this Remark upon his Ad- 
vancement. That which 1 am to take notice of 
ce him farther is, that tho' he was never Chaplain 
cc to any Spiritual or Temporal Lord, or to any 
« King or Prince, or enjoyed any dignity in the 
« Church, yet being wealthy, he was looked upon 
ec as the fitteſt Perlon to enter upon that mean 
« Bithoprick.” 

What Motive prevailed with the King to prefer 
Dr. Jronſide, beſides his being able to ſupport his 
Dignity with a ſmall Revenue, is not at this diſtance 
to be recovered, Many people were taken into 
great favour, as having forwarded the Reſtauration, 
even when they could not hinder it. And theſe 
had ther Creatures, for whom they would exert 
their Intereſt. 

1 don't find any pretence of Sufferings for the 
Royal Caule, to which this favour may be attri- 
buted. icod faith he kept his Livings many years; 
and farther, that he was at the Reſtauration Rich, 
which could be {aid but of few Cavaliers; we are 
to imagine of none, or his Wealth would not have 
been eſteemed the realon of his Advancement. 

I can't find this Prelate ever mentioned amongſt 
the ſuffering Clergy ; nor any Sufferer upon either 
of his Parſonages. And if any judgment can be 
made from his Son during the time af the Rebel- 
lion, there were none of thoſe Principles ſtirring in 


— the Family, which ſliould intitle it to the reward of 


Loyalty. 
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Loyalty. Gilbert the Son was of Wadham during 
the Times. He took his Degrees, was made Fel- 
low of the College Anno 1665, In 1659. he was 
publick Reader of Grammar in the Univerſity, 
By all which it is to be preſumed he ſwallowed 
both Covenant and Engagement, and acquitted 
himſelf as a ſtrenuous oppoſer to Church and 
Monarchy. 

lt was the year after he was Scholar of the 
Houſe that Cromwell accepted the offer of the Uni- 
verſity to make him their Chancellor, upon the death 
ot the Earl of Pembroke. This Compliment was 
made him at Edinburgh, by ſome Doctors and 
Maſters deputed for that purpoſe. He could ſay 
Nolo Epiſcopari, and accept. A part of his Letter 
follows, perfectly agreeable to the low Policy by 
which he raiſed himſelf, and which is little like 
his Spirit in fighting. It alſo gives a juſt Idea of 
his own Party, or rather Parties, if we conſider 
this Hydra agreeing but in one thing, Oppoſition 
to Right and Truth. 

He had given ſome rcaſons for refuſing the 
honour offered him, then goes on; © But if theſe 
« prevail not, and that 1 muſt continue this 
« honour until I can perſonally ſerve you, you 
« thall not want my Prayers, that that Seed and 
“Stock of Piety and Learning, ſo marvellouſly 
« {pringing up among you, may be uſeful to that 
« great and glorions Kingdom of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt, of the approach of which ſo plentiful an 
e ettuſion of the Spirit upon thoſe hopeful Plants, 
« is one of the beſt Preſages. And in all other 
„things, I ſhall, by the Divine Aſſiſtance, im- 
© prove my poor Abilities and Intereſts, in manifeſt- 
« ing myſelf to the Univerſity, and to yourſelves.” 

Dr. Jronſide died at Priſtol Sept. 19. 1671, was 
buried in the Cathedral near the entrance to the 


Bilhop's Stall. 


He 
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He publiſlued, Seven Queſtions of the Sabbath. 
Oxon 1637. Anda Sermon 1660. 

He alſo wrote an Anſwer to John White's Ten 
Vows to the Pariſhioners of Dorcheſter. 
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The LIFE of Dr. WiLLiaM GOUL- 
STON, Biſhop of BRISTOL. 


s Surnames are generally taken from ſome 
Dwelling, except ſuch as have their 
original from a Trade or Occupation, 
this ſeems to be from a Village called 
Gilſton, antiently written Guleſtone. He was born 
in Leiceſterſhre, the Son of Nathanael Goulſton of 
Winnendbam (1 think Batchelor of Divinity). He 
was educated in the publick Grammar School o 
Grantham in Lincolnſhire. He was admitted of 
St Jobn's College in Cambridge, OG. 4. 165 3. Sub- 
ſigator: Was Batchelor of Arts, Anno 1657-8, 
He was afterwards Chaplain to the Dutchels of 

Somerſet, who preſented him to the Living of 
Symomdsbury in the County ot Dorſet, 

The See of Briſtol being vacant by the Tranſla— 
tion of Dr, Guy Carlton to Chicheſter, Dr. Gouiſfton 
was advanced to it. He was conſecrated at Lam- 
beth, Feb. 9. 1678. He died April 4. 1684. at his 
Rectory of Symondsbury, and was buried there. 
This it is probable he held in Commendam with his 
Biſhoprick, but I have no other enge of it. 


The 


The LIFE of Dr. RALPH BRIDE- 
OAKE, Biſhop of CHICHESTER. 


Cecily his Wife, Daughter of John 
Booth of Lancaſhire, born at Chitham 
Hill near Mancheſter. He was ad- 
mitted Student of Brazen-noſe College in 
Oxford July 15. 1630. at ſixteen years of Age. 
He took one Degree in Arts, and determining ſoon 
aiter, Dr. Pink, Warden of New College, and Vice- 
chancellor, was much pleaſed with his Diſputation. 
That generous Governor, as we have already had 
reaſon to account him, for his kindneſs to Mr. 
Gunning and Barrow, made inquiry into the Cir- 
cumſtances of Mr. Brideoabe, finding his Condition 
mean, he made him Pro-Chaplain of New College. 
He had the reputation of a good Greciaz and 
Poet, which gained him the King's Letters tor 
Matter ot Arts Degree amongit many others. This he 
took Anno 1636. His Employment in New College 
not being ſuſficient to ſupport him as Maſter, he 
became Curate to Dr. John Brictendon at Wytham 
near Oxford; and for farther maintenance was 
Corrector to the Preſs. Having a Book to correct, 
of which Dr. Fackſon, Prefident of Corpus Chr ſti 
College, was Author, he had opportunities of being 
known to him, 
The 
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The Doctor having an affection to him, pre- 


ſented him to the Maſterſhip of the Free-School at | 


Mancheſter, of which he was Patron as Prefident of 
his College. 
This School was founded by Biſhop Hug Old- 
bam, © He, I preſume. was the thirtieth Bilhop of 
Exeter, conſecrated Anno 1504. 

This Settlement brought him to be known by 
the Earl of Derby, who received him kiudly, and 
made him his Chaplain. And he was in truth a 


Domeſtick Chaplain, when he was, inter Mein, 
of Latham Houſe, beſieged by the Parliament 
Forces. It muſt have been a great plcaſure to at- 


tend fo gallant a Lady as the Counteſs, holding out 
the Houle againſt the power of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
till it was relieved by Prince Rupert. 

This brave Heroine, the glory ot her Sex and 


Nation, was Daughter of the Duke de Tremouille in 


France. Lord Clarendon ſaith, She was a Woman of 
the moſt exemplary Virtue and Piety of ber time. This 
was an Age of extraordinary Productions. As 
Nature and Education had done their part to equip 
here and there a Ger:ius above the level even of a 
ſhining Race, Providence furniſhed the ſevere ex- 
periment of their exalted Virtue. 

The opportunity was more than any of them 
could have wiſhed for, being {ubjett to common 
Frailty, and not aſſured of their own conſtancy and 

erſeverance. But when they had paſſed thor 

rials, and concluded a Lie of Suffering and Diſ- 
appointment, the Reflection was the Feaſt: And 
the Briars and Thorns thro' which they had made 
the ir way, were pleaſant in the remembrance. 

One would think it ſcarce poſſible for mercenary 
pens to diſrobe of their Merit the Heroes of that 
Age: That notions of Virtue and Honour ſhould 
be fo ſunk and obliterated in human Breaſts, as to 
ſafer theſe Cha- ges and luſinuations to Pry 
which 
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which detract from their Glory. The pious King 
is repreſented trampling upon the Libertiez of the 
Subject; and thole that loſt their Lives and Eſtates 
in his deience, Aiders and Abettors of his unna- 
tural Appetite of Dominion, 

Whereas the Men that were ruined in his Cauſe, 
were almoſt the only ones that had Eſtates to loſe, 
and the Declaimers againſt Oppreſſion were chiefly 
thoſe who were to raile their tortunes by the Op- 
preſſion ot others, who had nothing to be ſpoiled 
of till they had robbed their Neighbours. 

Who can help ſhuddering at the thought of the 
Mellage ſent to this brave Lady, defending another 
place of ſtrength in the Je of Man. She was ſum- 
moned to deliver it up, and the Iſland, by one of 
thole who were fitting upon her Lord's Lite; by 
one of that Committee which was ſent down on 
purpoſe to ſacrifice him. She had ſeen Charles I. 
murthered in col4 Blood, his Forces diſperſed, his 
Friends ſhut up in noiſome Priſons, or ſculking in 
corners to avoid the infults of a victorious Mobb. 
She had ſeen the Son dragged into the Field to 
aſſert his Right with unequal Arms, at the in- 
ſtance of thole diſtreſſed Loyaliſts, who begged for 
one chance more againit proſperous Rebellion, 
which, if it freed them not, might give them reſt 
in their Graves. 

Alter this attempt had miſcarried, the ſad Ca- 
taſtrophe is deſcribed by Lord Clarendon 5 & They 
«© who fled out o? IVorceſter, and were not killed, 
* but made Priſoners, and all the Foot, except 
« ſome few Offices and Perſons of Quality, were 
« driven like Cattle with a guard to London, and 
« there treated with great rigour : And many 
« periſhed for want of food, and being encloſed in 
ce a little room, till they were fold to the Planta. 
ce tions for Slaves, they died of all Diſeaſes. Com- 
© well returned in triumph, was received with uni- 

3 « yerſal 
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© yerial Joy and Acclamation, as if he had de- 
« ſtroyed the Enemy of the Nation, and for ever 
ce ſecured the Liberty and Happineſs of the People. 
& A price was ſet upon the King's Head, whole 
cc eſcape was thought to be impoſſible ; and order 
“ taken for the Earl of Derby, and ſuch other 
© notorious priſoners as they had voted to de- 
« .ftrution. * 

c The Earl of Derby was a Man of unqueſtion- 
ce able Loyalty to the late King, and gave clear 
ce teſtimony of it beſore he received any Obliga- 
cc tions from the Court, and when he thought 
cc himlelt diſobliged by it. This King in his firſt 
« year ſent him the Garter, which in many re- 
te jpetts he had expected from the laſt. And the 
ec ſenſe of that Honour made him ſo readily com- 
ec ply with the King's commands in attending him, 
cc when he had no confidence in the Under- 
ce taking, nor any inclination to the Scots, who he 
& thought had too much guilt upon them in 


« having depreſſed the Crown, to be made In- 


ce ſtruments of repairing and reſtoring it. 
Nor did their Malice abate till they had reduced 
ce that Lady, a Woman of very high and princely 
« Extraction, being the Daughter of the Duke de 
& Tremoille in France, and of the moſt exemplary 
« Virtue and Piety of her time, and that whole 
« moſt noble Family to the loweſt penury and 
ce want, by diſpoſing, giving, and ſelling all the 
© Fortune and Eſtate that ſhould ſupport it.“ 
ls a Defamation of theſe glorious Heroes enter- 
tainment tor Eygliſh cars? Do they crowd in with 
their Encouragement to ſupport and patronize the 
Butchers and Executioners of Reputation? Shall 
every one that hangs out a Sign for the Suppreſſion 
of Virtue have a Flock about him ? 


* Vol. VI. page 411. 
There 
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There ure yet for the honour of the preſent Age 
enough to maintain a juſt Contempt and Deteſta- 
tion of theſe celebrated Performances: Who are 
above Bear- garden Entertainments, and look down 
upon the Defilers of what is venerable, with an an- 
tipathy due to Inſolence and Atheiſm. 

Mr. Brideoake in theſe unhappy Cireumſtances, 
took all the care he could of his Lord's Eſtate. 
His concern for his Lite was great. He ſollicited 
Lenthall, Speaker of the Houle of Commons, to 
join with other Friends in imploring the Mercy of 
the Grandees at Meſtminſter. But Mercy was out 
0: their way. However this Zeal proved a Snare 
to the Chaplain, and led him into that Temptation 
which he had not firmneſs enough to reſiſt. 

Lenthall admiring! his Diligence and Application, 
and having this opportunity of obſerving his Parts 
and 'Dexterity, brought him over to his own fide, 
made him his own Chaplain, and Preacher at the 
Rolls. For this the Speaker bore the reproaches of his 
Fellow-Labourers, as ſhewing kindneſs to a AMalig- 
nant. Soon after, by Lentball's endeavours, Mr. 
Bridcoake obtained the Vicarage of Witney in Ox- 
fordſhire, in the-neighbourhood of Burford, where 
was Lentball's Seat that he had purchaſed of Lucius 
Lord Falkland. He got by the ſame Intereft the 
Rectory annexed to the Vicarage, which had been 
leaſed out, probably after the Method of Queen 
Elizabeth's 'Days, ' For then were many of the beſt 
Livings in England let out for a number of years 
into Lay-hands, out of which fome ſmall modicum 
was relerved for a Vicar. Amongſt theſe was the 
rich Parſonage of Hitfield in Hertfordſhire. Againſt 
this practice there was an Act of Parliament after- 
wards obtained. 

The zeal Mr. Brideonte ſhewed for the Times, 
and his diligence in outvying the loudeſt of his 
Brethren in their -own way, recommended him 
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farther to the Church of St. Bartholomew behind the 
Royal Exchange. Here he acquitted himlelt ſo 
much to the Satisfaction of the Leaders of the 
Presbyterians, that in March 14. 1659. he was by 
Acc of Parliament appointed one of the Commil- 


ſioners for the approbation and admiſſion of 


Miniſters of the Golpel. 
Then came the day when his Parliament Honour 
gave place to the Reſtauration of the King, and 


Re-eſtabliſhment of the Church. Nor was that 


Day without Joy to him. He could, indeed, re- 
joice with thoſe that rejoiced, rather than any more 
weep with thoſe that wept. He was not ſo much 
taken with the beauty of Diſorder and Confution, 
as to be a ſecond time ſtript. Nor would he di- 
pute againſt Providence, which, by his new re— 
ceived Notions, gave Soundnels and Orthodoxy to 
the Tenets of the Learned. 

He had a good way of thruſting and ſqueezing, 
and elbowing himſelt into Preferment. So in the 
infancy of this happy State, when the ſtarved 
Cavaliers were content with the Sunſhine and the 
chear:'ulneſs of their long-wiſhed for Holy-day, in 
ſteps a new-vampt Trier to a Canonry ot Mindſor, 
and Chaplainſhip to his Majeſty. © 

Let not the Monarch be abuſed for want of 
Moderation, who thus humbly took in the over- 
rich Supporters of falling Enthuſiaſm, fat with the 
Spoils of Church and Univerſities: Who ſuffered 
himſelf to be gained, againſt his own Senſe and 
Experience, to the taking into his boſom thoſe who 
had preached him out, and turned his faith'ul 
Clergy out of doors: Who was perſuaded to leave 
many of that Learned and Loyal Body to ſtruggle 
with Penury and Contempt, that he might prove 
the tenderneſs of his Conſcience, by letting in their 
Perſecutors to equal ſhare of his Royal Favour. 


He did it with deſign to draw the Flock after their 
| Leaders 
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Leaders into Submiſſioa and Uniformity. And 
when Conſcience had nothing to plead but the 
Impoſition of Ceremonies, confeſſedly not unlaw- 
tul, he might have hoped for a ſuitable fruit of his 
Labour, it there had not been an inſuperable dif- 
ficulty in his way. 

This difficulty was, that there were not Canonries 
of Windſor, Deaneries, and Biſhopricks enough for 
all che Candidates, elle we may believe they might 
with as little Squcamiſhnels have come up to 
Dr. Brideotke, as before he had gone down to 
them. 

For in the year 1660. he was created Doctor; 
and clafmed the great Living of Standiſh in Lan- 
caſhire of the Gilt of his Patron the Earl of Derby, 
out of which the Tiers had kept him, in the days 
of his Maſter Oliver. 

In Sepiember 1667. he was made Dean of Sali/- 
bury in the room of Dr, Richard Bayly deceaſed : In 
1674. Biſhop of Chicheſter, fucceeding Dr. Peter 
Gunning tranllated thence to Ely. With this he 
kept his Canomy of Windſor in Commendam to his 
death. He died ſuddenly in the Viſitation of his 
Diocele, Od. 5. 1678, was buried at Windſor in 
Bray's Chapel, joining on the South-ſide to the 
outer Chapel ot St. George. 

His Statue in Alabaſter, with the Pontificalia, 
was carved on an Altar Tomb, and an Inſcription 
put up by his Lady, Daughter of Sir — Saltog- 
ſtal ot Okenden in Eſſex, as follows, without any 
regard to that Chaim between Lord Derby's death, 
and the King's enjoying his own. 

Maturus Deo Mortalitatem exuit Rev. in Chriſto 
Pater Radulphus Brideoake : Vir audacter probus, 
magnus, ſed humilis: Ingens Atticæ & omnis Elo- 
quent iæ Theſaurus : Exule Carolo ſecundo bonis omni- 
bus mulctatus, re ver ſo a Sacris, bujus Capellæ Canonicus, 
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Decanus Sarisburienſis, poſtea Ciceſtrenſis Epiſcopus 
| giabteres, d, Diæceſeos tanquam Familias-pater, 
Qui alienæ ſaluti conſulens, immemor ſuæ, dum Gregem 
viſitaret, graſſante febre correptus Epiſcopali munere 
immortuus eſt tert. non. Octobr. 1678, AÆtat. Su 
64. 
There is one remarkable Paſſage of this Prelate's 
Life, that as Lenthall had been the Inſtrument ot 
ſeducing him from his Duty, he was the Man to 
whom Lenthall applied in his Death-bed Remorle 
when Rector of Mitney. The account is taken 
from the Biſhop's own Letter written from Oxford, 
Some part of this is to be found in j/cod, but more 
at large in Biſhop's Kepnet's Hiſtory. * 

The Healing Parliament had, on the 11th of 
June, voted that, William Leatha'l be one of the 
« Twenty to be excepted out of the general At 
cc of Indemnity and Oblivion; To utter ſuch 
& Pains, Pcnalties, and Forfeitures (not extending 
cc to Liie) as ſhall be thought fit to be inflicted 
ee by an Act hereafter to be made for that pur- 
cc pole.” 

The Sentence, when that Act was made, was 
ſoftened to this; © Thar if he the ſaid William 
« Lenthall, ſhould after the firſt of September 1660. 
ce accept or exerciſe any Office Eccleſiaſtical, Civih 
cc Or Military, he ſhould to all intents and purpolcs 
c in Law, ſtand as if he had been totally excepted 
« by name in the ſaid Act.“ He obtained a 
general Pardon, and was Evidence againſt Scot the 
Regicide when he was tried for his Life. 

It is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that having been uſed 
to receive Gratuities, he knew where to place 
them: And that a little of his Money wiſely laid 
out, procured him a peaceable opportunity of rolling 

in the reſt; whilſt the Cavaliers, who had been 
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fleeced By him and his Aſſociates, ate the Bread 
of affliction, and ſaw their Poſſeſſions confirmed 
to the Uſurping Invaders. 

He retired to his Houle at Burford, and there ſet 
up for a Patron of the Clergy, and a Lover of 
Learning. He built a neat Chapel, and lived in 
great Decorum. So that at laſt a Plunderer of the 
Loyaliſts was the better for the Reſtauration, as it 
ſecured to him the enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
Treaſure, which Times of Anarchy and Levelling 
would probably have deprived him of. 

The Biſhop's Letter is this: „ When I came 
e into his prelence, he told me, e was vcry glad 
ee to ſee me, ſor be bad two great Works to do, and J 
e muſt aſſiſt him in both; to fit bis Body for the Earth, 
e and bis Soul for Heaven: Lo which purpoſe he 
& deſired me to pray with him, I told him the 
© Church had appointed an Office at the Viſitation 
© of the Sick, and I muſt uſe that: He ſaid, 
ee Tes, he chiefly deſired the Prayers of the Church; 
© wherein he joined with great fervency and devo- 
© tion, After Prayers he deſired Abſolution: I 
& told him 1 was very ready and willing to pro- 
© nounce it; but he muſt firſt come to a Chriſtian 
© Confeſſion and Contrition for the Sins and Fail- 
« ings of his Life: Well, Sir, faid he, then inſtruct 
© me to my Duty. I deſired him to examine his Life 
© by the Ten Commandments, and wherein he 
« found his Failings, to fly to the Goſpel for 
© Mercy. Then I read the Ten Commadments 
cc in order to him, mentioning the principal Sins 
« againſt each Commandment. To paſs by other 
* things (under the Seal of this Office) when I 
© came to the Fifth Commandment and remembred 
© him, that Diſobedience, Rebellion, and Schiſm 
e were the great Sins againſt this, Commandment : 
Jes, Sir, laid he, there's my trouble, my Diſobe- 
* dience not againſt my Natural Parents, but fe inf 
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ce the PATER PAT RNA, or deceaſed Sovereign. 
e I confeſs with SAUL, I held their clothes whilſt 
ce they murthered him; t herein I mas not fo 
& criminal as SAUL was; For, God, Thou knomeſt! 
& I never conſented to bis Death : > I ever prayed and 
& enJtexrvoured what I could againſt it; but I did too 
« mic, Almighty God forgive me! 
« | then deſired him to deal freely and openly 
& in that buſineſs, and if he knew any of thoſe 
8 0 tains that plotted or contrived that horrid 
4 murther, who were not yet detected, now to 
ec diſcover them. He anſwered, He was a ſtranger 
cc to that buſjneſs; his Soul never entred into that 
ce Secret: But what concerns myſelf, ſaid he, I will 
& con freely. Three things are eſpecially laid to my 
& charge, wherein indeed 1 am too guilty : That J 
ce went from the Parliament to the Army; that I pro- 
| ce yoſed the bloody Queſtion for Trying of the Ring; and 
| ce that 1ſate after the King's death. To the firſt Imo 
| c give this anſwer ; That Cromwell and bis Agents de- 
| ce cived a wiſer Man than myſelf, that Excellent King, 
& and then might well deceive me alſo, and ſo they 
| & a 1 7 the PRESBTT. ERLANS would never 
& reſtore the King to his juſt Rights, thoſe Men ſwore il « 
| ce they would. For the ſecond, no excuſe can be made, i « 
& but I have the King's Pardon, and I hope Almighty il « 
« God will ſhew me bis Mercy alſo, Yet, Sir, laid i « 
& he, even then when I put the Queſtion, 7 hoped the 1 
c. very putting the Queſtion would have cleared him, i « 
© becauſe I believed four for one were againſt it, 1 < 
ce they deceived me alſo. To the third 1 make this 00 
& candid Confeſſion, That it was my own Baſeneſs and | « 
| ce Cowardice, aud unworthy Fear to ſubmit my Life « 
„ ce and Eſtate to the Mercy of thoſe Men that murthered N « 
| ce the King, that hurried me on againſt my own Con-. 
& ſcience to act with them; yet then I thought alſo J x 
te might do ſome Good, and binder ſome Ill, Som- . 


6c bo 1 did for the Church and Univerſities, ſome- 
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* thing for the King when I broke the Oath of Abjura- 
tion, as Sir O. B. and yourſel f ln, ſomething alſo 
* for bis Return, as my Lord G. Mr. J. T. and 
* yourſeif know. But the I I did over-weigbed the 
little Good 1 would have done, God forgive me jor 
ce this alſo. 

« After this I remembered him, that the Fathers 
of the Church allo had been barbarouſly mur- 
ce thered and ruined, and asked whether he had 
any hand, or gave any conſent therein ? He an- 
{wered, None; For be always did believe that was 
the Primitive and beſt Government of the Church, 
* and ſaid, He died a dutiful Son of the Church of 
„England, as it was eſtabliſhed before theſe Times, 
* for be had not yet ſeen the Alteration of the 
* Liturgy. 

& After this Office, in which he ſhewed him- 
& ſelf indeed a very hearty penitent, he again de- 
4 fired the Abſolution of the Church, which I 
* then proncunced, and which he received with 
* much Content and Satisfaction: For, ſays he, 
© now, now indeed do I find the Joy and Benefit of 
e tha; Office which Chriſt bath left in bis Church. 
© Then praying for the King, That he might 
«© long and happily reign over us, and for the peace 
« of the Church, he again deſired Prayers. The 
* next day he received the Sacrament, and after 
“that Work I defired him to expreis himſelf to 
« Dr. Dickenſon (a learned Phyfician, Fellow of 
& Merton College, who received the Sacrament 
& with him) concerning the King's death, becauſe 
« he had only done it to me in Confeſſion ; which 
« he did to the lame effect as he had to me. The 
«* reſt of his time was ſpent in Devotion, and 
«© penitential Meditations to his very laſt.” Tis 
obſervable he died upon the memorable third of 
deptember. 
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Without entring farther than becomes one into 
the Penitence of a dying Perſon, or the Secrets 
committed to his Conteitor, it may be obſerved ; 
That this Confeſſion is a laboured and ſtudied 
Piece; That if he made it at that time, it muſt 
have been provided at ſome hours fitter for the 
compiling an Oration or Apology. For of ſuch a 
kind it is, palliating the Crime of being a Leader 
in Rebellion, with deterence to other Judgments, 
and deſigning Good or a leſſer Evil in combination 
with the greateſt Miſcreants upon Earth. 

Nor is there at laſt one hint towards Retribu- 
tion, which the Confeſſor had been under no obli- 
gation to conceal in ſo frank a Declaration as he 
had made. Of all the ill-gotten Fortune that was 
treaſured up, here is not a word toward the reſti- 
tution of the whole or of any part; to particular 
Perſons injured, or to the injured Body : Not a 
word of Benefattion to the Poor, which the Rubrick 
enjoins every Prieſt in his Office to urge; and 
which if it had not the name of Reſtitution might 
have paſſed as ſuch under the general denomina- 
tion of Charity. | 

He has made ſomething too free with St. Paul 
in his compariion, who came with Authority from 
the High-Prieſt, and who believed himſelf doing 
a good Act in extirpating what the Jewiſh Church 
determined to be Superſtition, - Whereas himſelf, 
in Society of Murtherers, and Preſident of that 
Society, propoled to the Army the bloody Queſtion, 
in hopes it fhould be thrown out. Would Sau! 
have entred himſelf in a Rebel company, met to 
bring about the death of their lawful Sovereign, 
and fatisfied his Scruples with wiſhing they might 
have grace to reſiſt the purpoſe upon which the 
meeting was held and the engagement made? 
St. Paul in pious humility calls himlelt the Greate 
ef Sinners, but little thought of giving countenance 
. * ta 
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to Revels and Regicides, who ſhould skreen them- 
elves by keeping the Raiment, as he had done. If 
no Accelſaries are allowed in Murther, but all are 
made Principals, ſhall he that is the Mouth of an 
Atlembly of Parricides, who hath moved in the 
affair, and never proteſted againſt it, nor let the 
Company upon their compleating the ſcandalous 
Procels, bring St. Paul for an example of being 
milled and deceived ? 

It is a vaſt ſtretch of complaiſance in Lord 
Clarendon * to perſuade himſelf, even after the 
King was a Priſoner, That Lenthall was generally 
* beheved to have no Malice towards the King, 
« and not to be without good Inclinations to the 
ce Church. 

It is highly probable if he could have got his 
Money another way, the King and the Church 
might have ſtood where they did for him: And ſo 
might perhaps every Member of that Rebellious Houle 
have found ſomebody to make as ſmart an Apology 
for him as that amounts ro. Cromwe!l would in all 
likelihood have contented himſelf wich being the 
King's General, and Dr. Owen with being Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury 3 and thus Malice would have 
left the World inſtead of Aſftrea. 

Lenthall was of Commell's approbation, as the 
ſame noble Hiitorian obſerves. * © Cromwell 
„having deſigned him for Luck's ſake, and being 
© well acquainted with his temper, concluded that 
« he would be made a property in this as well as 
c he had bcen in the long Parliament, when he 
* always complied with that Party that was moſt 
* powerful.“ | 

Was not that party moſt powerful that mur- 
thered the King? Was not Lenthall their Speaker 
before and after? What oppoſition did he make 


4 vol. V. p. 63. + Vol. VI. p. 497. 
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to this powerful Party till the Miſchief they voted 
was perpetrated ? Nay, till che Avenger of Blood 
took his place, and in excels ot Mercy, pardoned 
ſo inexculable a Wretch ! Might not Lord Claren- 
don truſt Cromwels judgment for a Man againſt 
the King and the Church ? May not Favour be 
carried lometimes too far ? 

Lentball forbad a pompous Funeral, ſo much as 
a Monument, and any Epitaph except Vermis ſum. 
And I can't but think the Biſhop had better have 
dropt the account of his being plundered by the 
Round Heads, who had made him ſo ample amends 
afterwards. Perhaps it was female frailty to which 
the ill-judged Epitaph is to be aſcribed. 

It is ſomething extraordinary that Jobn the Son 
of this William Lentball thould receive the honour 
of Knighthood from Charles II. who had once be- 
fore kneeled to his Predeceſſor Oliver on the ſame 
occaſion ; who ran with the Times as his Father 
did; was a Recruiter to the Long Parliament, con- 
ſented to the Trial of the King; and was a Colonel 
whilſt Cromwell was Protector. 

The new Survey of London ſaith, Biſhop Bride- 
date gave Sixty pounds to the Cathedral of 
St, Paul's, 


The LIFE of Dr. Guy CARLETON, 
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E was born of an antient Family at 
Au Brampton Foot in Glifland within the 


Nuß | ö 
a — County ot Cumberland. He had his 


— cequcation in the Free- ſchool at Carlife 


under Mr. Thomas Robſon, and was admitted a poor 
Serving Child ot Queen's College in Oxford, under 
the tuition of Mr. Charles Robſon, Son of the 
School-maſter. He was afterwards Tabarder and 
Fellow, and in 1635. one of the Proctors of the 
Univerſity. 

Upon the breaking out of the Rebellion he 
faithtully adhered to his Majeſty's Intereſt, and did 
him conſiderable Service. He had a rich Living 
in the North, from which he was ejected. Thence 
he came to Berkſhire, and was by Mr. Gravets, of 
Hartley- Court, preſented to the Vicarage of Bucbleſ- 
bury in that County, in right of his Ward Sir Henry 
Winchcomb. The Triers diſpoſſeſſed him here too. 

After this Mr. Carleton was taken up and im- 
priſoned in Lamleth Houſe, which in thoſe days 
leryed for a Jeſt. 

Cheynell, in his account of Mr, Chillingworth's 
ſickneſs and death, boaſts that he was maintained 
in a Palace; for the Biſhop of Chicheſter's Palace 
was then tujned to a priſon for the Cavaliers. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Carleton liked not his princely Habitation ſo 
well, but he contrived means of eſcaping. His 
Wite conveyed a Cord to him, by which he was 
to let himſelf down out of a Window toward the 
Thames, where a Boat was to wait tor him. The 
Cord was too ſhort, but he truſted to it rather than 
ſay where he was, and falling ſome part of the 
way, diflocated a Bone. The Boat carried him oſt, 
and he lay concealed till he recovered, then his 
Wife was forced to ſell the Bed from under her to 
pay for theC ure. Then he got on ſhipboard and 
went abroad to the King, by which he merited one 
more appellation from the Roundheads, that of 
Fugitive as well as Delinquent. 

'Thele Men of tender Conſciences drove the or- 
thodox Clergy from houſe and home, ſtarved and 
impriſoned them, ſome at Land and ſome in Ships; 
and thoſe that ran away from them were called 
Fugitives, An Exile and a Vagabond are fome- 
times terws of honour. | 

In the latter puniſhment of making Ships a priſon 
theſe tender-hearted People had two contrivances : 
One was to make the Priloners lick with want of 
Air, and Naſtinels and Lice; the other to keep them 
in conſtant fear of being fold Captives to Larbary, 
with which they were frequently threatned. 

Dr. Archer Rector of Blunbam in Bedfordſhire, 
whom Dr. Goodman of Hadham 1ucceeded, had 
ſcarce a day of his Lite after the Reſtauration, in 
which the Iil-uſage he met with on board, and the 
Fleet priſon at London, did not come into remem- 
brance, and the ſwarms of Lice with which he was 
annoyed, 

Mr. Carleton's Family were in his abſence put to 
great diſtreſs, one Daughter was generouſly main— 
tained by Mrs. Gravets, the Lady of his Patron, 
his Wife and two more at London, pirtly by 
Charity, and partly by their own Labour, 


What 
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What a Book of Martyrs have we of the Suffer- 
ings of thole that were turned out upon the Bartho- 
lomew Act? Many of theſe were Intruders, and 
gave way but to the Rightful Owner, whom they 
had long kept out, and left to ſtarving. Others 
had done the ſame thing by the Rightiul Incum— 
bents, tho' they were worn out with Suffering, and 
dead before this Att took place. How much com- 

aſſion have we heard of, how much tenderneſs 
of Conſcience thewed to the ejected Loyaliſts ? 
Their Fifths were ſometimes allowed them by the 
Powers in being; but how were they in ſome 
places cut ſhort ? How in many more allowed it but 
tor a time? How in moſt never allowed it at all? 
There needed no more to ſtop payment, but calling 
a few Names. Epithets would pay a Debt, if a 
Man were throughly charged with Malignancy, 
Witchcratt, Deviliſm. 

Dr. Walker's account of the Suffering Clergy, is 
a Record of the Mercy of thoſe times: And ought 
to ſtop the Clamour of the Men of S:xty-two, and 
their Advocates. Had the Cavaliers no harder Teft 
put upon them than to {ſwallow a few indifferent 
Things? Things that nobody would have looked 
for any ſinfulneſs in, and when they did look for 
it could find none, but that they were commanded ? 
The Covenant and theEngagement were made, not tor 
thoſe that would, but for thole that would not take 
them, Whereas the Teſts upon the Reſtauration 
are admitted to be, even by the Refuſers, inno- 
cent things, unleſs they had been injoined. The 
Men of Sixty-two could not ſwallow a Gzat when 
it was their turn to ſwallow, yet Camels muſt go 
down with the Churchmen when they are at the 
mercy of tender Conſciences. 

This tenderneſs it ſeems regarded only them- 
ſelves, for they could with Conſcience enough 
turn the regular Clergy to ſtarving without pain or 

: remorſe. 
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remorſe. Even whilſt they were eating the bread, 
for want of which the right Owner was ſtarving, 
we hear nothing of their Bowels comiorting the 
diſtreſſed. This we hear not from the hands of 
the Cavaliers, who would gladly have gathered the 
Crumbs from their Table: Nor from the Writers 
and Defenders of Nonconformity. They could 
find Scripture for diſtreſſing Malignants, none tor 
relieving them. 

To give but one inſtance out of the numbers [ 
might quote from Dr. Malter X : We have in the 
Life of Mr. Piers, Archdeacon of Taunton, an ac- 
count of the low ftate to which the Clergy of 
thoſe parts were reduced. Mr. Piers was forced 
© to thraſh in a barn for his Livelihood: He hath 
cc been often ſeen at Iminſter ſitting in the Market. 
& there with a Cheeſe upon his knees. He went 
cc about the Country with a little paultry Horſe to 
& fell Tobacco. He went to Taunton Market to 
<« ſell Apples, and ſometimes went a mile for a 
cc Pitcher of Whey to keep himſelf from ſtarving. 
& Mr. Archdeacon Piers, Mr. Tarlton the ſequeſtred 
« Miniſter of Uminſter, and other deprived Clergy- 
e men, were reduced to ſuch neceſſities, that they 
& have been ſeen ſitting together eating Bread and 
& Salt, and drinking Water, none of them having 
c a penny to buy beer. Mr. Piers was put into 
ce prilon for being Godfather to Mr. Tarlton's 
cc child becauſe it was named Charles; Mr, Tarlton 
ce called to account for chriſtening his own Child 
& according to the Church of England.“ 

If there is not Witchcraft in Rebellion and En- 
thuſiaſm, where ſhall we find it? It unmans, it un- 
chriſtens, it turns human creatures into Cunnibals; 
lets them to devour their own Species, to rejoice 
in their afflictions, at the ſame time it gives itſelf 
ſo tender an epithet. 

* Pape 73. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Carleton after the Reſtauration was made 
Chaplain to the Kang, created Doctor in Auguſt 
1660, and Dean of Carliſie in the place of Dr. 
Comber Maſter of Trinity College in Cambridge, ſome 
years before dead. The ſame year he was inſtalled 
Prebendary of Durham. 

in the year 1671. he was advanced to the See 
of Briſtol upon the death of Dr. Jronſide, and held 
his Prebend in Commendam. Thence he was tran- 
{lated to the Biſhoprick of Chicheſter void by the 
death of Dr. Brideoake. — 

Dr. Carleton died at Meſtminſter during his atten- 
dance in Parliament. He was buried in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Chicheſter in July 1685. 

He was Kinſman to Dr. George Carleton his Pre- 
deceſſor in this See, who died about the year 1628, 
whom Biſhop Montagu ſucceeded. Dr. Heylin 
writes him Charleton. 

Our Aſſembly-man Cheynell, in his Libel upon 
Mr. Chillingworth, mentions a Parliament Captai 
with what he would have the World think, 
honour : „ Captain Henry Carleton, the Antipre- 
© latical Son ot a learned Prelate, a Man of a 
* bold preſence and fixed reſolution, who loves 
his Country better than his Life.“ 


The 
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E was born at Halifax in Yorkſhire, the 
Son of Thomas Lake of that place; 

Three years he was of the publick 
Grammar School of Halifax. At 


College in Cambridge, December 4. 1637. under 
Mr. Cleveland, for whole memory he retained a great 
reverence, as he did a regard to the Society. 

His Tutor Mr Cleveland was expelled with the 
reit of the Royaliſts, He, if I am not miſtaken, 
is the Author of thoſe Poems amongſt which 1s 
that of The Rebe! Scot. 

Mr. Lake, when he was Batchelor of Arts, was 
ſhut up in his own College, then a priſon for the 
Cavaliers 

This puts me in mind of a little Story; Biſhop 
Gunning made a yearly entertainment for all that 
were, or had been Members of St. John's. A 
Gentleman appeared at it whoſe Converlation being 
agreeable to thole that fat next him, a Whiſper 
went about to enquire his Name. It came at 
length to the Biſhop, who after dinner asked him 
if he were of that College. He anſwered, For the 
time he belonged to it he ſtudied very hard, and 
never once went out of the Gates. His explana- 


tion, That he was a Cavalier impriſoned there, who 
re- 
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retained an atieCtion for the Society, added to his 
Welcome. 

Mr. Lake eſcaped from his Confinement and got 
to the King at Oxford, He went into the Army, 
and there continued four years, and was in ſome 
of the hotteſt of the Service, He was one of 
thoſe that held out Ba/zng-Houſe for the King; 
and afterwards }/alingford, one of the beſt Gariſons 
that was ſurrendred. His natural Courage was 
hardned by experience; Danger and Suffering was 
become habitual to him; He had more than once 
been in the loweſt and moſt diſconſolate ſtate, and 
had arrived at a Conſtancy hardly attainable but 
by long training to it. 

The Affair of Baſing is one of the top proofs of 
Cavalier Glory. The Conduct and the Reſolution 
ſhew in its Relief by Gage, is equal to any thing 
in our Hiſtories which hath turned the fate of 
Empire; only that this was like Cato in his Senate 
at Utica, oppoling Cæſarean Fortune; 
—— Greatly falling with a falling State. Pope. 

The happinels of great Actions depends upon 
the Number, not the Succeſs of the Enterprizers. 
[7 every one of a {mall Body were able to chace a 
thouland, that could bring no advantage to their 
Arms, it there were Thouſands enough to devour 
them afterwards. Nor does the ſinking Hero find 
room in common breaſts for eſteem: The For- 
tunate only, by whatever ſteps advanced, com- 
mands their applauſe. Succeſs has, for the puniſn- 
ment of Mankind, always appeared with ſuch at- 
tractive graces, as it, like the Sun, it ſhined by 
divine deſignation. The Poet had no intention to 
repreſent the Vanquiſhed as Atheiſts, when he ſaid, 


Victrix cauſa Deis placuit, ſed victa Catoni. 
z In 
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In Tragedy indeed, in fiction, a Sufferer's part 
well wrought up, brings Credit to the Poet and 
the Actor both: When Ambition, Cruelty, Breach 
of Faith is expoſed to make the Conqueror deteit- 
able. Here the Scene is altered, the Poet being 
indeed the Conqueror, levelling the great Works of 
ſuccelsful Ambition, and ſetting up a figure tallying 
with the ſofteſt paſſions of the Audience. 

Thus ſtately Edifices, erected to perpetuate a 
Name, are looked at with pleaſure, as they 
reflect honour upon the Country which produced 
the Builder. Yet, when by deſert or artifice, 
the Owner is rendered a Sejanus, with what eager 
reſentment does the Turba Remi fall upon the brick 
and ſtones, in which they can ſee no more of the 
antient beauty than in the features of their Maſter 
in dilgrace ? 

The relief of Baſing-Houſe is at large in Lord 

Clarendon, who ſaith upon it; © It was confeſſed 
c by Enemies, as well as Friends, that it was as 
& {oldierly an Action as had been performed in the 
« War on either Side; and redounded very much 
cc to the reputation of the Commander,” 
The gallant. Defence the Garrifon had made, 
and their ſucceſstul Sallies in conjunction with the 
Oxford Party, that raiſed the Siege, encouraged them 
to give an Anlwer afterwards to CromwelPs 1mpe- 
rious Summons, which was like themſelves. But 
he, like himſelf, upon ſtorming the place put moſt 
of the Garriſon to the Sword. 

This Action defeats ttim of a pretence to that 
Bravery the noble Hiſtorian allows coupled with his 
Wickedneſs. Boldneſs was the brighteſt Epichet 
he had a right to, and that his Bypocrily proves 
he ſhewed to God, as much as his ungenerous 
| cruelty to Men proves his want of the other. 

Mr. Lake, not terrified with this barbarity, enters 


the Liſts again at Wallingford, where he had leis 
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art reaſon to hope for Succours. But he knew how 
d to prefer ſtantim mori to the abject ſtate of a ſtript 
ch Cavalier, with the mark of Cain about him, that 
t- every Man that ſaw him would ſlay him; that is, 
ng have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him ſtarve. He 
or wasnow to go thro? the much more difficult part of 
ing his Pilgrimage; to keep up a trembling Life, to 

be an example of Patience in an inhoſpitable Age. 
e a This Service however it did him, to ſecure him 
hey from low and unmanly compliances for the time to 
ced come; and thus the Field is ſometimes a Nurſery 
ice, for Martyrdom. | | 
ager When the Engagement was put upon him he 
rick MW refuſed it with the tame Reſolution he had done 
the the Covenaut, though by this time Arguments were 
formed for the doing it, of much greater force than 
were produced tor the Covenant ; the chief of 
which ſeems to have been, that the Royal Cauſe 
was more lame and weak than before. 

Mr. Lake was in Epilcopal Urders before the 
Reſtauration, After it he was preſented to the 
Vicarage of Leeds in Yorkſhire, He was oppoſed in 
his Induction by reaſon of his Loyalty: Ihe mean= 
ing of which muſt be, that there was ſome diſpute 
of Patronage, and ſomebody pretending to the 
Right of Preſenting, to whom he was, on that 
account, unacceptable. 

He preached the firſt Syzod-Sermon at York after 
the Reſtauration. Dr. Hitch, aiterwards Dean of 
Jork, having obtained of it, ſent it directly (with- 
out the Author's knowledge) to Dr. Sheldon Biſhop 
of London. The Biſhop ſent for him to Town, 
and removed him to the Rectory of St. Botolph's 
Biſhopſgate. At this place_he contracted a friend- 
Ihip with Dr. Sandcroft, afterwards Archbiſhop. 
In 1668. he was inſtituted to the Rectory of Preſt- 
eh in Cheſhire. In 1690, he was removed to York, 
Pad bad the Prebendary of Friday-Thory. He was 
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Reſidentiary there, and uſeful to the Church in 
aſſerting her Liberties, and recovering her Rights, 
and maintaining Order and Decency. In 1680, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. On a Shrove-Tueſday the 
Mob preſſed into the Church in great numbers, 
and the noiſe was great. He went trom his Seat in 
the Choir, pulled off their hats, and admoniſhed 
them to come in and join in the Service, or to go 
out of the Church. They went out daunted, but 
burſt open the South-door again though faſtned 
with iron-bars, They followed him home inſult. 
ing him, pulled up the rails betore his Houle and 
the Deanry, beat down the Wall, and pulled off 
the Tiles. Capt. Honywood the Deputy-Governor 
came to his aſſiſtance. He would not ſtir from off 
the ground, but ſaid he was unwilling any body 
elſe ſnould be endangered. 

| He was by the Earl of Darby made Biſhop of 
Man, to which he was conſecrated. Then he was 
removed by King Charles Il. to the See of Briſtol. WM 
The Archbiſhop was reckoned the chief inſtrument Wt: 
in his Preferment, having obſerved his vigour in I 
admivpiſtring the Diſcipline of the Church, he ap- 
pointed him Viſitor of the Dioceſe of Litchfiels n 
and Coventry. | 

In the Dnke of Monmouth's Rebellion he was 
ſent down by King James to Briſtol. He was forced 
to be carried into his Coach, being under a Fit of 
the Gout, and narrowly eſcaped the Rebels. Upon 
this he was made Biſhop of Chicheſter. 

He held an Archiepiſcopal Viſitation with the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter at Salisbury; who writes, © That 
cc they compoled ſeveral Differences and Animofi- 
ce ties, and reſtored Peace and Unity to that 
cc Church, He was one of the ſeven Biſhops in the 
« Tower. He died in Auguſt 1689. 

This Prelate, with his Brethren, who were de- 
priyed upon the Revolution, are very hardly 
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treated, being accuſed by the Stuartine of Treaſon 
againſt King James &. 

When l ſee the load of Dirt and Scandal thrown 
- at ſecond-hand by the Stuartive and other Authors 
; of his ſtamp, at the Biſhops and Clergy, 1 can't 
N but think it highly necelfary to examine into the 
d Authorities whence the charge is brought, I don't 
0 indeed find, but the Ketailers of Scandal are well 
u enough approved to many 0: their Readers, when 
they invent and broach it themſelves. But ſince 
they think fit to quote Names ſometimes, and to 
plead for credit upon other bottoms than their own, 
lt us once more lee the Foundation on which they 
build. 

The Biſhop of Sarum's Hiſtory of his own Times, 
za Fund which ſupplies them upon all emergencies. 
li they want ſomething to throw at Monarchy or 
Monarchs, at Church or Churchmen, there they 
lave it. So that as. often as a new Hiſtory comes 
out, a Proceſſion is as requiſite as thoſe that are 
to keep in memory the Bounds of every Pariſh. 
The encroachments made upon Truth, by one 
Man, being marked and ſet out, may prevent the 
niſchief they will otherwiſe do when they are 
aken up by another. 


was Wl This performance of the Biſhop has been ex- 
prced inined by a Kinſman of his, perhaps the moſt 
dit ol Whroper perſon alive to give the World a juſt notion 
pon f the Work and its Author. A part of this I have 
net with in print, the Title Page loft, but by the 
h the Mdvertiſement or Preface, it appears to be from the 
That me hand which wrote, The State of the Church 
imoli- I Scotland from the Reſtauration to the Revolution. 
that He chiefly produces Facts to ſet againſt the 


ſtory, the truth of which many of his Country- 
tn muſt know. And though he has ſeverely 


* Hiſtory of Stuarts, p. 768, 1 
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Reſidentiary there, and uſeful to the Church in 
aſſerting her Liberties, and recovering her Rights, 
and maintaining Order and Decency. In 1680, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. On a Shrove-Tueſday the 
Mob preſſed into the Church in great numbers, 
and the noiſe was great. He went trom his Seat in 
the Choir, pulled off their hats, and admoniſhed 
them to come in and join in the Service, or to go 
out of the Church. They went out daunted, but 
burſt open the South-door again though faſtned 
with iron- bars. They followed him home inſult- 
ing him, pulled up the rails before his Houſe and 
the Deanry, beat down the Wall, and pulled off 
the Tiles. Capt. Honywood the Deputy-Governor 
came to his aſſiſtance. He would not ſtir from off 
the ground, but ſaid he was unwilling any body 
elſe ſnould be endangered. 

He was by the Earl of Darby made Biſhop of 
Man, to which he was conſecrated. Then he was 
removed by King Charles Il. to the See of Briſtol. 
The Archbiſhop was reckoned the chief inſtrument 
in his Preferment, having obſerved his vigour in 
admiriſtcing the Diſcipline of the Church, he ap- 
pointed him Viſltor of the Dioceſe of Litchfield 
and Coventry. | 

In the Duke of Aſonmouth's Rebellion he was 
ſent down by King James to Briſtol. He was forced 
to be carried into his Coach, being under a Fit of 
the Gout, and narrowly eſcaped the Rebels. Upon 
this he was made Biſhop of Chicheſter. 

He held an Archiepiſcopal Viſitation with the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter at Salisbury 5 who writes, © That 
« they compoled ſeveral Differences and Animoti- 
© ties, and reſtored Peace and Unity to that 
cc Church, He was one of the ſeven Biſhops in the 
« Tower. He died in Auguſt 1689. 

I wis Prelate, with his Brethren, who were de- 
priyed upon the Reyolution, are very hardly 
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treated, being accuſed by the Stuartine of Treaſon 
againſt King James &. 

When l tee the load of Dirt and Scandal thrown 
at ſecond-hand by the Stuartize and other Authors 
of his ſtamp, at the Biltops and Clergy, I can't 
but think it highly necelfary to examine into the 
Authorities whence the charge is brought, I don't 
indeed find, but the Retailers of Scandal are well 
enough approved to many ot their Readers, when 
they invent and broach it themſelves. But ſince 
they think fit to quote Names ſometimes, and to 
plead for credit upon other bottoms than their own, 
let us once more lee the Foundation on which they 
build. 

The Biſhop of Sarum's Hiſtory of his own Times, 
is a Fund which ſupplies them upon all emergencies. 
If they want ſomething to throw at Monarchy or 
Monarchs, at Church or Churchmen, there they 
have it. So that as often as a new Hiſtory comes 
out, a Proceſſion is as requiſite as thoſe that are 
to keep in memory the Bounds of every Pariſh. 
The encroachments made upon Truth, by one 
Man, being marked and ſet out, may prevent the 
milchiet they will otherwiſe do when they are 
taken up by another. 

This performance of the Biſhop has been ex- 
amined by a Kinſman of his, perhaps the moſt 
proper perſon alive to give the World a juſt notion 
of the Work and its Author. A part of this I have 
met with in print, the Title Page loſt, but by the 
Advertiſement or Preface, it appears to be from the 
ame hand which wrote, The State of the Church 
of Scotland from the Reſtauration to the Revolution. 

He chiefly produces Facts to ſet againſt the 
Hiſtory, the truth of which many of his Country- 
men muſt know. And though he has ſeverely 
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treated that forward and bluſtring Spirit obſervable 
in his Kinſman from the beginning to the end of 
his Life, he has extended Candour to the utmoſt 
ſtretch. And if, after all, the Character is black, 
it muſt be allowed by fair judges that he has not 
made the worſt of it. 

There is a Rule in Lam, which will be good to 
the end of the World; Nemo plus Juris ad alium 
transferre poteſt quam ipſe habet. Such a Rule az 
this will ſerve as well tor Hiſtory ; A ſtory told 
from one to another a thouſand times over, hath 
juſt as much Credit as the firſt Relater can give it, 
and no more. I mean a ſimple Relation upon the 
faith of the Relater, without any proof. Vet, 
according to a perverſe Judgment, much in faſhion, 
the oftner it's told the more 'tis believed. © Such 
© a thing was common Talk; it was in every 
© bodies Mouth; it is in Print; there have been 
c Books and Ballads made of ic!” Where, [ 
pray, have there been ſo many Lies propagated as 
in Print? Even the Lies of a Day, as they arc 
called, are in Print. Whoever undertakes to in- 
fluence a number of Men, has this ſureſt oppor- 
tunity of coming at the moſt of them. And the | 
thing comes with a ſort of Aſſeveration that a 
Man has hardineſs enough ſo to publiſh. 

As long as Modeſty was an Epidemic Virtue this 
Conſideration had ſome weight, that a Man would 
ſtand in awe of expoſing himſelf to be tried and | 
examined- But fince the End has been chiefly in 
view of a great part of Writers, they were not 
concerned at any Cenſures upon the means. One 
building being pulled down that was offenſive, or 
another ſet up that might be of advantage, what 
matter for the Scattolding ? 

Impreſſions once made will laſt. It is obſervable 
of unprejudiced and diſintereſted people that have 
told a ſtory as they had heard it, for diyerſion merc!y 
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and entertainment of Company, they are unwillingly 
brought to make enquiry and prove it falſe. 
Much more are thoſe engaged in ſupport of a Falle- 
hood, who have made ule of it to bring over 
others to their Opinion, or to confirm them in it. 
They have thought the thing true, and as ſuch 
have ſent it abroad, and if ever it is proved other- 
wiſe, they are in ſome danger of being the reputed 
Father of it. 

Ferguſon, of plotting memory, has ſpoke the 
Senſe of his brother Hiſtory-makers : A ſhort ac- 
count of it we have in the Pamphlet laſt men- 
tioned, * 

Some alive are able to ſay whether the thing 
was done or not, and if it was done, there's no 
diſpute of the Wickedneſs of the Undertaking, 
becauſe the Credit of the Undertaker lay at ftake, 
which he never thought fit to clear, or to do any 
thing towards it, 

Ferguſon penned and printed (in Holland) a 
Book in quarto, which he intitled, . God's Judg- 
% ments impending on Great-Britain. It was art- 
e fully written, with great Airs of pious Zeal ; 
© The whole Impreſſion, except a few Copies 
e diſperſed at Amſterdam, was committed to the 
© care of one Captain Jones, an Independant, very 
& much diſaffected to the King and Government; 
e by his art and cunning they were all conveyed 
© ta London without dilcovery, and from thence 
© ſpread through the Nation; ſome were ſent 
ce down to Scotland, where it occaſioned a ſecret 
ce Whiſpering and Murmuring.“ 

* Mr. Ferguſon, in the Treatiſe I ſpeak 
te of, moſt confidently and moſt poſitively aflerts, 
* that Eſſex was murthered, and promiſed, u 
granting him a ſafe Conduct, that he would give 
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© convincing proots of it; This ſtartled all who 
« read the Pamphlet, and diverſe deſired to ſpeak 
« with Captain Jones about it. When they met, 
ce Tones freely owned, that he had never read the 
c Book, neither could avouch for any particulars 
cc jn it; That Mr. Fer guſon had aſſured him *twould 
« be of great ule to the Cauſe, and upon his 
& Credit he had ventured his Life to bring ſo many 
% Coptes over; And he added withal, that as ſoon 
ce as he got back to Amſterdam, he would dil- 
tc courſe Ferguſon about the matter; and if full 

& ſatisfied with the truth of it, and furniſhed with 
proper proofs, he would return to England, and 
& boldly accuſe the King at the Bar of the Council: 
«© He ſaid he knew this would bring him to 
& Tyburn, but that he valued not, for then he 
* ſhould die a Martyr for his Country, and for 


« oppoling Iyranny. Jones came to Amſterdam, 


« and after he had given Mr. Ferguſon an account 
&« of his Negotiations, he asked him, what were 
& the proofs of Eſſex being murthered, who an- 
& ſwered; Captain, take no thought of that, it doth 
& not concern you or me whether it be true or falſe, 
© The Report is ſpread, and will bave all the effe@s, | 
& as true, and ſo ſerve our End. I had this account 
© from one Mr. Roberts, another Independant, and 
&« a great Friend of Captain Jones.“ 

To this Relation it may be objected, That it 
depends upon the veracity of Mr. Roberts, and the 
veracity ot the Reverend Gentleman that writes 
the Pamphlet. | 

As to the firſt point, the publiſhing ſuch a 
Book as, God's Judgments impending on Great- 
Britain, there are Hundreds alive that muſt know 
it to be true if it be true: For the latter, it's plain 
Mr. Ferguſon, nor any body elle, ſince Brad- 
den, has thought it worch while to move in the 
proof of the Earl's being murthered, though the 

5. 20 Courts 
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Courts have been open to them, and they haye had 
no reaſon to fear a diſcouragement. 

I mention this of Ferguſon, to thew farther, that 
Another of the Forgeries he broached in the ſame 
Libel againſt the Duke of York, is taken up at 
ſecond-hand by my Lord of Sarum, and ſent down 
to Poſterity with his Sa- to confirm it, that, 
even Dead, he may be carrying on the Good Old 
Care: 


Quæ g ratia currum 
Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. Virg. 


I mean the Diſeaſe into which both Fergæſon 
and the Biſhop have writ the Duke. They have 
made him fit tor the worſt ſort of Hoſpital. The 
latter Author hath vilified both the Daughters 
with the Effects of Mala Stamina. He pretends to 
a proof from a noble Family of Scotland; which 
when he has given with the uſual form, A ſtory 
was ſet about, and generally believed, he then throws 
in an Objection to this Story, of more weight than 
the Story itſelf, and that 1s, The Lord denied the 
whole of the Story very ſolemnly. Thus he takes up 
his Readers, and ſets them down again in a 
frolick. | | | 
The Biſhop lived to ſee this refuted in the birth 
of ſeveral Dukes and Dutcheſſes long before the 
Renowned Hiſtory was wrote; which may con- 
vince one of the Mala Stamina of his Mind de- 
rived from his Mother's Family. 

One would really believe ſuch a Maſter of 
Hiſtory as this attended with a flow Fever, which, 
without betraying itſelt by the uſual Symptoms 
affects the Brain, and renders the Patient delirious : 
Indeed farther, that the Diſeaſe is catching, and 
extends itſelt to the Readers, who run away with 
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lighted Notions, as eaſily as their Inſtructors vent 
'em. 

Such a Hiſtory as this, Of his owz Times, tho? 
{worn to in the Preface, ſeems an attempt to divert 
a certain Party of men, by making their Adver- 
faries ridiculous. Things are affirmed upon Hear- 
ſay, Suſpicion, Probability, Spite ſometimes 
without any of the firſt three, as if the Under- 
taking were but to keep them tram ſleeping before 
bed-time; or upon ſome ſuch laudable reaſon as 
The Turkiſh Spy, Robinſon Cruſoe, or Arabian Tales : 
With this remarkable difference, that the Authors 
laſt mentioned only get our Money, and keep us 
waking, whereas we had better be aſleep than 
treated with poiſonous Scandal, either blending 
Good with Evil, or recommending Evil under the 
appearance of Good. 

His Kinſman's Cenſure upon one part of his 
Preface follows *, „The third particular to be 
tc obſerved here, is the Declaration he makes of 
tc Impartiality and ftritt adherence to Truth, of 
& which he gives two proofs. The firſt is a 
te Solemn Appeal to God, the Searcher of hearts. 
cc This is a nice point, and ſhould be tenderly ex- 
tc amined: It is to be inferred from hence, that 
Fe all ſaid here is exactly true according to the 
& Author's knowledge, becauſe given upon Oath, 
te which is the utmoſt evidence can be required 
56 Or that the Author mocked God and diſſembled 
c with Man, and intended to put a cheat upon 
ce them? God forbid that any ſhould be ſo un- 
te charitable as to entertain the Thoughts of this 
46 laſt; I am far from it. That he had ſome great 
te Failings, his beſt Friends will not and cannot 
F deny: And that he had no Religion, is a cen- 
ff ſure which his Enemies ſhould be afraid to pals, 
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& remembring that Warning given, Judge not, &c. 
“ And yet neither can the other Inference be ad- 
« mitted; for the Errors, Falſehoods, and Miſtakes 
« which the Author was capable to have rectified: 
6e J fay, theſe are evident objections againſt the 
« Impartiality of this Hiſtory. How then muſt 
* this nice point be decided ? And how can this 
« matter be taken up? I know no otherwiſe than 
« by ſaying, That he was ſometimes over-credu- 
“ lous, and too haſtily believed Truth on that 
& Side which his Inclinations favoured ; and was 
« alſo often blinded and milled into both im- 
% prudent and falſe things by exorbitant Paſſions, 
« deep Prejudices, Perſonal Engagements, and 
e Precipitancy 3 nor did he reflect on himſelf and 
e his Ways ſo much and ſo carefully as he ought, 
« for ſeeing his Errors and correcting them. 

© It was oblerved by ſome who knew him well, 
That his Mind was more without than within, 
“ and therefore he knew himſelf leaſt. Diverſe 
& impoſed upon him, and he often impoſed on 
« himſelf; and by this means there is impoſed 
© upon the World, a Hiſtory full of Errors and 
“ Falſehoods, ” 

This appealing to Heaven for the truth of the 
Hiſtory ſeems to be copied from Mr. St. Thou, 


commonly called Thuanus; it were well it the Ex- 


ample came up to the Copy. 

One remarkable paſſage of the Pamphlet above- 
mentioned, is a proper Introduction to the Reading 
of the renowned Hiſtory ; which when any man 
has read, he will be well prepared againſt receiving 
any damage from the Work. It ſhews how the 
Author ſet out in the World, the Sufficiency he 
found in himſelf, and the Inſolence with which he 
treated his Betters. * 
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« Mr. Burnet, Miniſter of Salton, having by his 
<& rambling up and down, picked up all the filly 
« Clamours and idle Stories among the Presby- 
ce terians, and alſo heard ſome material grievances 
© complained of by ſome judicious Perſons of the 
« Epilcopal perſuaſion, he reſolveth to charge all 
& home upon the Biſhops by a Letter to each of 
e them; and accordingly writes fourteen Letters, for 
c there are ſo many Biſhops in Scotland. 1 ſuppoſe 
c each had juſt ſuch a copy as that ſent to the 
« Biſhop of Aberdeen, which was given to me. lt 
c“ conſiſted of about three theets ot large fine Poſt- 
ce paper written Folio-wiſe. 1 left it behind me 
& with other papers which are unfortunately loſt, 
« and is a lols not only to mylelf but to the 
& Publick. I remember well it began with thele 
ce words of Elihu, I am young and ye are very ola, 
ce wherefore I was afraid and durſt not ſhew you my 
cc opinion; I ſaid Days ſhould ſpeak, and multitude 
e of years ſhould teach wiſdom. But there is a Spirit 
« in Man, and the Inſpiration of the Almighty giveth 
ce them Underſtanding Great Men are not always 
&« Wiſe, neither do the Aged underſtand Judgment. 

« After this Preface, and ſome other words for 
& excuſing his liberty, he goes on to upbraid their 
“Pride and Vanity in hanging their Rooms, riding 
“ in Coaches, and having Footmen and other 
e Servants in Livery; for marrying their Daughters 
c to Gentlemen rather than Clergymen, and for 
© training their Sons to other Employments rather 
ce than the Miniftry, as if it was below them; 
© for keeping their Clergy at too great diſtance, 
ce as if they were not Brethren and Fellow- 
c Labourers; for exorbitant Fees to their Clerks. 
© 1 cannot- charge my memory with every par- 
ce ticular, nor yet with the order in which de- 
ce livered. There were alſo ſome more material 
te and important Articles, as not calling a general 

| n | _ « Aſſembly 
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Aſſembly for enatting Canons for compoſing a 
Liturgy, for not having publick Prayers at leaſt 
in their Cathedrals, for not reſiding cloſely on 
their Dioceles, but ſtaying too much at Edin- 
burgh, and meddling with ſtate atfairs. To 
make theſe and other things to be better re- 
ceived, he juſtifies his freedom by the example 
of St. Bernard towards Pope Eugenius, who ſtood at 


greater diſtance than betwixt him and them. 


He proteſted that he meant well and wrote ſin- 
cerely out of reſpect to their Perſons and Order, 
and not to expole them, and therefore would 
ule no Amanuenſis, but be at the pains to write 
all the Letters with his own hand, without con- 
ſulting or communicating the matter to any. 


cc Before | proceed to the Effects of this Letter, 


I mutt obſerve, that riding in Coaches was aimed 
only at the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, for none 
other kept a Coach, nor uſed Coaches exceptin bad 
weather ; nor do 1 believe all that time was there 
any other that kept Servants in Livery beſides 
Forbes Biſhop of Caithneſs; that they irequented 
Edinburgh only in time of Parliament or Seſſion, 
when Law-Suits obliged them: The - Archbiſhop 
indeed was more often there than the reſt, be- 
cauſe a Counſellor, nor was any other conlulted 
in Civil Affairs, neither did officiouſſy meddle 
with them. What the Secretary, or Clerk or 
Regiſter had for his Fees in the Sees of St. An- 
drews, Glaſcow, or Edinburgh I do not remember, 
but in other places it was very inconſiderable: 
So that all the Coſts for Letters of Orders, Colla- 
tion, Inſtitution, &c. did not amount to above 
20 5, or thereabonts. There were ſcarce above 
one or two who did not reſide in their Diocele, 
and theſe not far from it except the Biſhop: of 


the Ifles. As for not calling a General Aſſembly, 


for compoſing cunons and a Lituygy, and regu- 
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40 
cc 
c 
cc 
cc 


lating ſome other things, the fault was not alto- 
gether in the Biſhops tho” gencrally imputed to 
them. The Secret of it was a private reſtraint 
from the King, leſt ſuch things ſhould provoke 
a new Rebellion ; theretore every one was al- 


« lowed and required to try and do his beſt peace- 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
6c 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ably by his Dioceſan S nods. Thus, ſuppoſing 
Mr. Burnet had had ſuſficient Authority tor re- 
buking and cenſuring Biſhops, and that it would 
have becomed him, yet there was apparent 
Raſhneſs, Indiſcretion, and want of Judgment, 
in charging them heavily with things not True, 
or Ridiculous, or of no Moment, or what upon 
ſtrict examination could not be laid wholly at 
their door. Even Superiors are blameable to 
proceed ſeverely upon common Reports; and if 
on that occaſion they ſtretch their power and 
are 1njurious to any, they are obliged in Juſtice 


© to own their error, and rectify it. But for an 


cc 


inferior and private Perſon to inſult and upbraid 
Superiors, upon the groundleſs and malicious 
calumnies of their Enemies, can be neither 
juſtified nor excuſed. Yet Selt-conceit ſo blinded 


Mr. Burnet, that he could not diſcern his fault 


at that time nor yet afterwards; for in the re- 
lation he gives of it in his Hiſtory, he both 
commends it and himſelf for refuſing to ask 


pardon for it. If any private Clergyman in his 


Dioceſe had treated him ſo, he would have 


brought a Scandalum Mag natum againſt him, 


and got him fined. 
«© Upon the receipt of this Letter, the Biſhops 
then at Edinburgh, were convened by the Arch- 
biſhop of St. Audrem's to conſult and concert 
what notice ſhould be taken of it. All were 
highly offended that a Stripling ſhould be ſo in- 
folent, and take ſo much upon him; for he 
owns, that then he was not above three and 
n ce twenty. 
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ce twenty. They conſidered this Action as an In- 
dication of a dangerous Perlon, of a turbulent 
Spirit, who went upon falſe fanatical Notions, 
that whatever the old Prophets did by Inſpira- 
tion, was a warrant to every private Miniſter, 
who had Authority only to inſtruct, exhort, 
ec and rebuke thoſe of his own Pariſh. Vet at 
6c firſt they were inclinable to drop it as an Ack 
'© of novyitious Fervor, and indiſcreet Zeal, be- 
& lieving it true what he ſolemnly proteſted, 
© that None were privy to what he had done. 
© But behold, while under this deliberation, there 
& was a diſcovery of groſs Prevarication, which 
« mighuly incenſed them, elpecially Sharp the 
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& Archbithop, who concluded all was levelled 10 
ce againſt him, as certainly it was chiefly, and he "T6 
cc allo ſuſpected a deeper Plot in it. For Mr. Bur- "n 
ec net, tearing that the Biſhops would ſmother his a 


2 — * 


&« Letter, and ſo defeat his Vanity, he not only 
ce imparted it, but gave Copies of it to his Presby- 
ce terian Friends and others, which were handed "4 
c ſecretly about the Town, yea Copies could be 
ce purchaſed for a little Money, before thoſe ſent 
© to ſome of the Biſhops could reach them. 

» © Wherefore it was unanimouſly agreed to ſum- 
« mon him before them, which was done; Upon 
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cc his appearance he was examined on all the parts FE 
& of his Letter, to which he anſwered with his 2 
c uſual natural boldneſs; but when his Prevarica- Fi 
ce tion was mentioned, he ſthewed tome Confuſion : 5 
« He was treated ſeverely, and another day was 8 
« appointed for his appearance, and for receiving 95 
« that Sentence which his Miſcarriage deſerved. 8 
« He and all that heard it believed it would end = 
ce in Depoſition, that is Deprivation of his Miniſtry, 1 
« for none except bitter enemies to the Biſhops 4 
© offered to excule it, but all condemned it. There- 7 


« fore the days of interim were taken up with 
“ private 
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private Application to the Biſhops by himſelf 


ec and Friends, to ſoften them and to prevent 
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rigour. When the day came, before he was 
called *twas debated what Cenſure ſhould be in- 
flicted The Archbiſhop inſiſted upon Depoſit ion 
or Deprivation, and all were of the opinion that 
he deſerved it; but the Biſhop of Aberdeen of- 
fered Reaſons for not inflicting it at that time: 
He ſaid he was young, and ſo reclaimable; This 
was his firſt fault, and he hoped the ſhame of 
it, and a Rebuke given to 1t would have a great 
influence to engage him to take up himſelf, and 
to be hereafter more modeſt and humble ; 
whereas Deprivation might harden him and 
tempt him to join the Presbyterians, who would 
make much of him, and by his means give 
great diſturbance to the Church. This Dil- 
courſe very much diſpleaſed the Archbiſhop ; 
but perceiving that the Biſhop of Aberdeen's 
Charatter and Judgment had an influence like to 
draw over the reſt, if my Memory do not fail 
me, he left the Meeting in ſome paſſion ſaying, 
My Lord, ſeeing you defend this Man, take the 
Chair, and give what Sentence you pleaſe : The 


Biſhop of Aberdeen would not change his Seat, , 


but was defired to be the mouth of the Meeting. 
So Mr. Burnet was called in, and this Biſhop, 
as he told me, with ſome unuſual warmth, 
having all Indignation at his Fault, though he 
was for moderating the Cenſure of it; I ſay, 
this Biſhop ſummed up the Charge againſt 
Burnet, and laid plainly before him and the reſt, 
His Pride, Vanity, and Inſolency, his falſe and 
indiſcreet Zeal, his buſy meddling without his 
Sphere, and without a Call, his Prevarication and 
Raſhneſs to widen the Differences of the Church, 
and ſome other things of the like nature, for all 
which he juſtly incurred the Cenſure of Depoſi- 
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« tion, but conſidering his youth, and hoping 
« that he had a deep ſenſe of his Miſcarriage, and 
« was reſolved to take better heed to himſelf, it 
ec was agreed, upon his humble Submiſſion and 
« Acknowledgement, to let him go with a Re- 
« buke. I dare not ſay that Knees were expreſly 
c mentioned to me; but I always underſtood it, 
« that he was required to confeſs his faults and to 
c ask pardon upon his Knees: And I am ſure if 
« he had refuſed it, neither the Biſhop of Aberdeen 
« nor any other would have pleaded for him, but 
4 proceeded to the Sentence of Deprivation as an 
«© obſtinate irreclaimable perſon.” 

A few pages farther * may be ſeen the Judgment 
of this Bithop of Aberdeen upon the perſon he had 
laved from a juſt puniſhment. Ihe publiſher of 
this Pamphlet, who was the Biſhop's Nephew, 
had thoughts of writing his Life by the aſſiſtance 
df Dr. Burnet, or of the Doctor's undertaking it 
himſelf ; the Biſhop ſtrictly forbid the Doctor's 
having any thing to do in it when the propoſal 
was made. © Sceing you are ſo earneſt I ſhall not 
« reſtrain you, hoping you will do nothing raſhly, 
© and without good advice, only as you love me 
« let not Dr. Burnet be employed. This ſtartled 
« me; for 1 had the Doctor in my view, therefore I 
« asked his reaſons; He replied, I with the Man 
« well for his Father's ſake and his own : God 
«© hath given him good parts, and he might have 
«© been uſeful, if he had kept by his Poſt and 
© Station: You young Men are too ready to fall 
« into the Admiration of Men ſuddenly ; I know 
© the Man better than You: He 1s of a hot 
© violent temper, acted by extreme paſſions, which 
© clog and bear down his judgment; whether he 
© loves. or hates he is unmoderate, and either 
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cc praiſes or diſpraiſes to excels. If he ſhould in- 
& tend to commend me, his Excommm would be 
& worle than a Satyr: For it would raiſe envy, 
“ and make all that knew me rip up my Faults 
« and Infirmities, which would make you un- 
tc caſy: And believe me, John, I am apprehenſive 
cc that his end will be ſuch as will not give much 
“ Credit to any whom he commends, This he 
cc did not utter as pretending to any Second-Sigbt, 
cc or Spirit of Prophecy, but from reaſonable 
« human Conjectures, grounded upon his Prag- 
« maticalneis, Inconſtancy, readinels to quarrel 
« with publick Adminiſtrations, and as great 
<« readineſs to ſtrike in with Perſons diſaffected to 
c the Government.“ | 

When one comes to read the Biſhop's own 
account of this unfortunate Affair after the large 
one now recited, tis diverting to ſee his favour to 
the Biſhop of Aberdeen above the reſt, whom he 
ſeems however to ſpeak of as a mere Stranger. 
He did not think it proper to own his good Of- 
fices, for that would have ſpoiled his own rela- 
tion. But the diſtinguiſhing candour with which 
he treats him is beſt accounted for by the pre- 
ceding Story. 

Speaking in his uſual way of the Biſhops of 
Scotland, he lays, * © They ſhewed no zeal againſt 
« Vice; The moſt eminently wicked in the 
& Country were their particular Confidents : They 
cc took no pains to keep their Clergy ſtriftly to 
& Rules and to their Duty: On the contrary, 
ce there was a levity and a carnal way of Living 
©« about them, that very much ſcandalized me. 
There was indeed one Scougal Biſhop of Aber- 
ce geen, that was a man oi rare Temper, great 
« Piety and Prudence: But I thought he was too 


Edit. Octav. p. 357. ce much 
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& much under S0.1'p's conduct, and was at leaſt 
« too caly to him. 

SW produce only one Remark more of his 
Kinſman, “ It is ſhrew-lly to be 1u! pected, that 
the publiſhing this Hiſtory was put olf ſo long, 

& that all might be gone who could correct or con- 
& tradict it.“ * 

The above-recited account of Archbiſhop Sharpꝰ's 
Relentment o the firſt Paſtoral Letter o? Mr. Burnet, 
lets us into the reaſon of that inhuman treatment 

that Prelate meets with in the Secret Hiſtory, He 
was, we find, always for Paſtoral Letters, which to 
the laſt were of a piece with the firſt Production; 
ilways Inrectives againſt the Clerg g/; applying the 
ſevere Admonitions of the Jewiſh Prophets upon 
invented or npon hearſay Crimes charged upon the 
Order without Mercy or Judgment, not : only againſt 
Probability but againſt Proof, 


This firſt check to his Ambition was nexer to 
be forgiven, and perhaps it gave riſe to the Res. 


9wned Hiſtory. 
His impetuous ſpirit breathed, we may believe; 
ſomeching more than Submiſſion when he was 


brouzht to ſhame ; ſomething like, 


Turno t:mpus erit mag no cum optaverit emptuni 
htagum Pallanta ——— Virgs 


He owed him the Return though the Sentence of 
Deprivation did not paſs. He knew full well the 
Archbiſhop deſigned it for him. And it muſt yet 
be ſaid for the honotir of that Prelate, and for the * 
diſcreet Moderation of the reſt, The Crime was 


Edit. Octav. p. 34. 
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too great to be paſſed by with any puniſhment les 
than was propoled. Shall a man Libel his Su— 
periors, and come off with a Law-fetch, that 'tis ny 
Libel becauſe be had ſet his hand to it? * Shall he 
expole the Governors of the Church to the con- 
tempt of the Populace, and by vile Slander render 
their Miniſtry inettettual ? 

It may be ſaid of this Crime, as it has been ſaid 
of another, none could be greater except the tor- 
giving it. Murder and Robbery extend but to a 
ſingle perſon generally, to a family ar moſt. One 
can't ice to the end of Rebellion and Slander. lt 
may ſpread over a whole Nation, and jnictt even 
Poſterity. Its Mala Stamina, like Inundation or 
Peſtilence, may ſpread, and were deſigned to 
ſpread every where. And though Excules may be the 
found for inadvertent Youth, and Allowance for fin 
heedleſs and unexperienced Sallies, ſuch preme- che. 
ditated Malice can never be ranked under the 0 
notion of Chance-Medley. The Hand thus lifted 1 
up againſt Authority, ought to have been for erer Mut 
deprived of Credit enough to effect more milchiei. ferei 

His Friends would take it for a Hardjhip to WM puts 
ſulpect this effort of his Zeal might have an in- U, 
fluence upon the party who murthered the Arch- 04-4 
biſhop of St. Andrew's. Admitting there vas Ferri 
Fanatick Rage enough, and Anti-Epilcopal Venom Pais 
enough ſtirring to carry on ſo barbarous a Deſign, H 
the Crime will be no leſs of inflaming that Interna vote 
Spirit, of adding fuel to that already kindled. the f 

This great Author has made himſelf an cx-w "pon 
ception to the Act of Grace which in general} He 


People paſſed upon the Archbiſhop. # © This wa © w. 
« the diſmal end of that unhappy Man. It ſtruck} ater | 
ce all people with horror, and ſoftned his enemiegFF'<cerv 
ce into ſome tenderneſs; ſo that his Memory wa et A 


* Page 358. + Page 827. 
ce treate 
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ee treated with decency by thoſe who had very 
« little reſpect for him during his hte,” 

Yet after this fine ſpeech has this Author uſed 
the Reputation of this Prelate as barbarouſly as the 
others did his Body. Perhaps their Frantick Zeal, 
as he is pleaſed to call it, did not boil up to the 
degree of his Vindiftive Fury. Here was pecional 
Diſobligation; an Attempt to take down an Am- 
biticus Stripling; to crop in its bloom the flower 
of the Age; to foreſtall the progreſs of a Genius 
promiſing Greatneis to it.eli, and ſufficient proof 
of Power, | 

Nemo me umpune laceſſit. 


For this the Archbiſhop has the blackeſt Part in 
tne Fable and next to the Author's making 
timſelt the Hero of it, it we may judge by our 
eyes and our ears, it was a main deſign of the 
Work. | 

The Author has ſhewn his Complaiſance to the 
Murtherers however hardly he has treated the Suf- 
terer. He makes it a kind of Rencounter, and 
puts it upon their Enthuſiaſtic Notion, That God 
had nom delivered up their greateſt enemy * into their 
bands, Whereas the thing was concerted, and 
Parties ſet at every entrance to the Moor he was to 
pals over. 

He may with a good grace affert their Malice 
not of fo long ſtanding as his own, not ſo old as 
the firſt Paſtoral Letter, or the intended Judgment 
upon it. | 

He puts me in mind of a Petty Canon of Exeter, 
to whom he uſed Military Force upon retuſal to 
ater the Prayers at his Command till he ſhould 
receive the proper Inſtructions. He brought a File 
ot Mulqueteers upon him, and cramm'd his 
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Amendments down his throat, This Man in + 


Journey to London viſited the Muſical part of the C 
Church of Salisbury, and was, as ulual, asked to 2 
fing an Anthem ar Evening Service. He was a nn 
Lover of Humour, and ſinging the 137th Pſalm, wW 
threw out his Right-hand toward the Bilhop s Stall, to 
and with great Emphaſis pronounced the Words, th, 
If I forget Thee, If I forget Thee, repeating it lo Gr 
often that the whole Congregation enquired after ef 
the meaning of it, It was from that time ordered, | 
that no ſtrunge Songſter ſhould come up more. 

Upon the whole, the Writer of the Hiſtory of 
the Stuaris, and the reſt of his rank might have 
ſaved themſelves the trouble of Quotation, and 
might have de.ended themlelves from a Refutation, had 
if they had let Authors alone that have been blown mar 
at the rate this Hiſtory is. They might have pro- ter:; 
fited by their Acquaintance with Secret Eiſtories; 5 
And learned to quote Men and Stories, without WM wii, 
building upon that Litera Scripta which has more lice: 
hands to pull down than to ſupport it. I dent Wi to a; 
mean that the Hiſtory has more Enemies than it ¶ deed 
has Well-wiſhers: That would be ſuppoſing the Bret] 


Majority of the World on the Party of Vircue. WW But 
But it hath abundantly moe proof againſt its Cre- 
dibility than hath been produced for it. And! 
can't ſay but Dryden's Satire upon the whole Order Wl be: 27; 
was in one particular true, of whom perhaps he Th 
took meaſure impudently to fit all the reſt, | 


The Phnetons of Mankind, who ſet on fire that Wor'd 


Which ye were ſent by preaching but to warm. The 

ecrde; 

I don't propoſe here to bring the Stuartine or any Mlecms 

of Eis ſtrain to Repentance : They are paſt it. Nerd to 

Their Admirers having the End in view, are fondc! Wecies 

of them tor ſerving the Cauſe per Fas & Nets th 
They ſhew their Gallantry by defying my 
: — * 
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Conviction, It is enough for them to arrive at 
Ferguſon's point ( having promiled to detect the 
Murder of F., and being challenged by Jones, 
who was his Inſtrument in publiſhing this promiſe 
to produce the proof) Captain, take no thought of 
that, it does not concern you or me whether it be true 
or faiſe, the Report is ſpread, and will have all the 
fe as true, and ſo ſerve our End. | 

The Maſter of chele Secret Hiſtorians, 


—— * From whom they learn'd to ſing 
In much inferior ſlrains, 


had the main point ſo much in view as to be re- 
markabiy within the Delcription of Tacitus, Con- 
tmrendis Hoſtibus quam cavendis melior. 

He has made one proviſion for a Character 
yhich will never fail him, having beſpoke the 
luccelsful part of Mankind, that is, the Majority, 
to applaud his Sentiments. The Doctrine was in- 
deed as loudly proclaimed by Hugh Peters and his 
brethren, 1 hat Succels was the Voice of Heaven. 

but the Reſtauration taking place of what they 
pretended the Appointment | ot Heaven, there was 
i protcund Silence upon that point, however clear 
be ore. 
The Biſhop has once more raiſed it to life in his 
mous Leg gacy to Polterity. P In a jt Var in 
wich an Appeal is made to God, Succeſs is conſidered 
& the Deci/ion of Heaven. 
The Doctrine of the Times was, That Succeſs 
&keided the Juſtice of the War. His meaning 
| ſms to be the ſame, though his Words are very 
r. Nd to be underſtood. What elle is it that Succeſs 
et Wiecides ? He will not ſay Succels decides, Who 
ess the better, tor that is ſaying nothing. 


* Mr. Phil: bes Cyder. 
+ Hiſt, of his own Times, page 1389. Edit. 8yo. 
R 
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However as all Sides are tolerably favourable to 
their own pretenſions, Juſtice will be found on 
both; and how then ſhall they agree about the 
Deciſion of Succeſs? What will he ſay oi an un— 
juſt War, for ſuch Wars have been, and Success 
has ſometimes attended them? Where then is the 
Deciſion ? Where the beauty of that Caſuiſtry 
which affronts Providence by making it oppobe 
Inſtitution, and takes away the diftinttion of Gozd 
and Evil? 
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The LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM Lucy, 
Biſhop of ST. DaviD's. 


E was born at Husboorne in Hamfſhir, 
| but deſcended from the antient family | 
of Lucy of Charicute in the County ot | 
Warwick. One thing remarkable of tlus 
family is, that the famous Sbakeſpear fled from his 
Country tor a Decr- ſtealer, being under prolecution 
for robbing Mr, Lucy's Park. Getting to London 


he ſtruck in at the Play-Houſe, and became dt Cl 

= o 0 — al-! 0 
length a Compoſer of Plays, in which he is 4 his 
lowed to excel. This is the more extraordinary, fin 


becaule he has not followed thole Rules Horace 


has given for Time, Place, and Action, which 61 
from no other Author would be borne. It cannot by 
be that he was ignorant of them, being ſo much dea 
a Maſter in all other parts of his Art: And having bas 


certainly obſerred the exactneſs by which other 
Write 7 
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Writers ſquared their performances to theſe Rules. 
It muit be, that he found they would cramp his 
Genius, and that he had in tis own way an op- 
portunity of thewing himſelf more to advantage 
than he could have done in a regular Confine- 
ment. 

For his ſake I imagine Horace would have re- 
trated his otherwile never to be diſpenled with 
Law, if he could have foreſeen ſo beautitul, and 
at the ſame time irregular productions of uncom- 
mon talents ; 


Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Queſitum eſt : Ego nec ſtudium ſine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium 


Mr. Lucy was entred Commoner of Trizity Col- 
lege in Oxford as a Knight's Son, Anu. 1610, He 
took one Degree in Arts: Then went to London 
and ſtudied the Common Law at Lincoln's-Inn. 
Afterwards he went to Caius College in Cambridge, 
lived ſeveral years upon his Eſtate, and took 
Batchelor of Divinity's Degree, The King recom- 
mended him to the Duke of Buckingham for his 


Chaplain, and ſaid he would himſelf have a re- 


gard to him. Sometime after he had the Degree 
of Dottor of Divinity conferred upon him, to 
facilitate which he had the King's Letters to the 
Univerſity. 

He became about this time Rector of PBurgh- 
Cleere, and of High-Cleere in Hampſhire : Who was 
his Patron for theſe Livings I do not find, He 
luffered the fate of other Loyaliſts when the Rebels 
prevailed, to be firſt diſturbed, then ſequeſtred. 
Upon the Reſtauration he was made Bijhop of 
St. Davids, in which See he continued till his 
death; An. 1677. being 86 years old. He lies 
buried in the Collegiate Church of Brectnock. An 
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234 The Life of Dr. WOMOCK, 
Alabaſter Monument was erected for him in the 
habit of his Order, with a Latin Epitaph giving 
the good Character he deterved. 


The LIFE of Dr. Liuktxct Wo- 
MOCK, Biſhop of St. David s. 


E was of Corpus Coriſti College in the 
Unive-lity of Cambridge admitted Pen- 
{ioner. He was matriculated December 
15. 1629. 

This is all that is to be found of him before 
the Reſtauration, except his Writings. Thele 
I ſhall mention in their order. They 1hew him to 
have been a true Son oi the Church of Exgland, 
and, fince I can't expreis it better, a Malignant 
Loyaiilt, 

ihe ficſt was without his name, inticled, © The 
& Examination of Jilenus betore the Triers, in 
& order to his intended ſettlement in the office ot 
& a pubhck Preacher in the Commonwealth ot 
ce Ytopia? To this he annexed, * The Tenets 
« of the Remonſtrants touching the five Articles 
< voted, ſtated, and impoled, but not diſputed at 
ce the Synod ot Dort.“ London 1658. 

The Doctor having in this Examination of the 
feigned Tilenus expoſed both the Triers of tholc 
1imes, and the Principles of the Calviniſts, and 
thewed how partially thoſe of the Arminian Per- 
ſuaſien were dealt with at the Synod of 1 * 
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Mr. Richard Baxter animadverted upon this Tilenu- 
junior, in the Preface to his Diicovery of the 
Crotian Religion, 

1] hoſe called Arminians have made loud com- 

laints of their ill uſage at the Synod ot Dort. 
Thele are lately more at large ſet forth in a piece 
written by Brandt, and tranflated into Exgliſh. In 
this it appears that the State governed the Diſpute, 
and always threw in a number of Voters to the 
Aiſembly, over and above what they gave out they 
would fend, a dead weight on the ſide they de- 
ſizned ſhould prevail. 

Mr. Thomas Pierce, who wrote againſt Hickmar, 
one of Dr. Womeck's Antagoniſts, beſtows an Ad- 
vectifſement upon Mr. Baxter's Performance, in- 
timating he was altogether unacquainted with the 
Author of Tilenus, but it he were alive to under- 
take the Cauſe againit Mr. Baxter, the World will 
find it will be bu: Impar Congreſſus. 

This moved Hickman's choler, who calls Tilemis 
s/Etinopian Scribbler, poor Fellow, and ſays, “He 
t caſts the higheſt ſcorn upon the Tyiers, making 
© them ask ſuch queſtions of thoſe that come be- 
fore them, as in all probability never came into 
their thoughts to ask, which is ſuch a piece of 
© Impudence as no man has ventured to imitate 
« him in but that hmael of Coleman-ſtreet (John 
© Goodwyn ) whole hand being agünſt all Men, 
e hath provoked all Men.” 

Dr. Womock publiſhed a ſecond Piece, in which 
he owned himlelt Author of Tilenus, intitled, Ar- 
(ana Dogmatum Anti-Remonſtrantium againſt Baxter 
and Hickman 1659. 

3. He wrote, © The Reſult of Falſe Principles, 
© or Error convinced by its own Evidence, in Dia- 
© logues. To this is added, A Learned Diſputation 
% by Dr. Thomas Goad, Rector of Hadley in Suffolk, 
ent by K. James to the Synod of Dort 1661. 

FEY * * 4. The 
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4. © The Solemn League and Covenant arrai gned 
cc and condemned by the Sentence of the Divines 
C of London and Cheſhire, 1662. 

5. © Go ſhew thyleli to the Prieſts : Safe Ad- 
& vice for a {ound Proteſtant, 1679. 

6. © Two Ircatiſes, The firſt proving by Hiſtory 
&< and Record, That the Biſhops are a fundamental 
cc and eſſential part of our Ezzliſh Parliament: 
te The ſecond that they may be Judges in Capital 
c Cates, 1680. 

7. © Verdict upon Melius Inquirendum, 1682. 

8. © Letter containing a farther Juitification o- 
« the Church of England, 1682. With it i; 
« printed another Jetter written by one of the 
«© Reverend Commiſſioners of the Savoy, 1681. 

9. © Suffragium Proteſtantium, wherein our Gover- 
& nors are juſtified in their proceedings againſt 
« Ditlenters ; Meiſner alſo and the Verdict reſcucd 
& from the Cavils and ſeditious Sophiſtry of The 
e Proteſtant Reconciler, 1683. 

« He has allo ſome Sermons in print, one 
cc preached at Eiy 1676, intitled, The Harmleſs 
& Traytor Self-condemned.” 

Upon the Reſtauration Dr. IVomock was made 
Archdeacon of Suffolk. In 1683 he was advanced 
to the See of St. David's upon the tranſlation of 
Dr. Thomas to Worceſter, He was conſecrated at 
Lambeth with Dr. Turner then made Biſhop of 
Rocheſter. He died in Weſtminſter March 6. 1685. 

The Arguments brought againſt the Difſſenters 
by this and other zealous Defenders of the Church 
are turned againſt themſelves in another Age. 
They are uſed to prove the Church a Perſecuting 
Church; and that thoſe who preached and wrote 
in Defence of Uniformity, were ſpiriting up the 
State to inflict Severities upon ſuch as excepted to 
her Communion. 


Yet 
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Yet it a Man looks at the deſign of theſe 
Writings, and the conduct of the Diſpute, pro- 
vided his Eyes are his own, he will find reaſon 
enough to coniels he was miſled when he took up 
the Opinion, 

| will not urge in their Detence that the Church- 
men had hopes by their Labours to convince the 
Dilienters that their Separation was unjuſtifiable. 
Prejudice had too ſtrong a root to be extirpated by 
human means, eſpecially ſince on the other hand 
no leis pains were employed in cultivating it. It 
is too orten found by the zealous Endeavourers to 
make Converts, that their Labour is vain 3 that 
it's like pouring into a bottle that 1s already full : 
That they had forlaken Realon and Authority 
when they wen: off, that there ore Reaſon and 
Authority were to no purpole urged to bring them 
back. 

But {till there was a regard due to the Members 
oi the Church. They were not to hear the perpe- 
tual Cavils of their Adverſaries without proper 
Apologies. They ought not to be left as Sheep 
without 4 Shepherd, liable to the Deluſions of thoſe 
who had been themſelves Deluded. The Outſide 
by which they were liable ro be ſurprized, might 


miſlead many a well-meaning Perſon: That they 


aimed at greater Purity and Perfection than the 
Church enjoin'd ; At a greater Indifference to the 
World, and to its Honours ; And abhorred any 
thing like Empire over Conſcience, forbidding 
Men to ſerve God as they thought he was beſt 
pleaſed to be ſerved. 

A man that is upon this footing, ſay they, ought 
not to have an Enemy in the World; Why then 
is he diſturbed in his pious Intentions ? 

As to the firlt part of this, Endeavouring after 
Pertection, it is certainly a very commendable Di- 
ſpoſition. The Church encourages ſuch Endea- 

vours, 
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vours, and in her Othces directs her Members tr, 


purine them. They may excecd the reſt of their 


Body in all Chriſtian Virtues, without any Oitcnce 
or Diſcouragement. But all chis may be done in 
the Church, without ſetting an Example of Dit. 
obedience to thoſe that are weaker, who, when 
they are gone ol: from the Church, may divide 
and ſubdivide till Religion is loſt in Enthuſiaim, 
The other point is the hardeſt to get over: That 
a Man may not judge for himſelf in what manner 
God will beſt be picaſed with his Worihip. 
Here comes in Siccrity 2 according to ſome 
Doctors, to repeal at once ail the politive Inſtituti- 
ons Ot Religion; Sincerity is o more value than 
Sacrifice and Obedience put together! It 1 do what 
think beſt I am ie,, ans that muſt carry me 
through, becaule there is fo much Eypocrily in 
many "Pretenders t follow Form and Orde 

After all the Sophiſtry Sincerity has been drels'4 d 
up in to oppole Divine eee or human 
Appointments eſtabliſhed upon Divine Commiſſion; 
it will appear, that it is not — that has been 
thus Cxets'd up, not Si. iccrity, but Error lupporced 
by Stubbornets, the direct Antitodes to Sincerity. 

hen Authority has directed a Man's Concle, 
Mall he plead Sinceritry for oppoſing it? It he were 
ſincere, he wovuid do his Duty in Subjection to 
Law, not in giving Laws to his Governors. 

In whatever: gaudy trappings this Aock-Sinccrity 
has been {et forth, irs Advocates can never defend 


it, but by Weapons borrowed from ſordid Intereit. 


Sincerity wich them is nothing but a new-vamp 'd 
name for an old practice, Praiſing the Bridge they g 
over. We have had Covenant. Morgers as famous 
as our S:wcerity-Mongers, They may be traced as 
high as Alcreander's Courtiers, who affected to hold 
their Necks awry, becauſe He could not help it, 
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Is is hard that the Biſhop of St. Davids, and 
the reſt of the Bench, ihoula be made accounjab! 
jor every Scep the Civil Government took in pro- 
ſecution of Nonconiormilts, Are they anſwerable 
for Scverities inflicted by rhe State, when the State 
finds itſelf aggrieved ? The iutering Side is gene- 
rally looked upon with favour and partiality. Their 
Proſecutors will hardly ever be thought in the right, 
be the Provocation what it will. 
The Procels againſt Mr. Calamy for preaching in 
Aldermaxbury Church in the Year 1663, after he was 
enced, hath bcen reprelented with toc little Mo- 


deration, by thoſe with whom this is a Cardinal 


V:rtue, 

He was at Church, and the Preacher having diſ- 
appointed then, he went into the Pulpit, where 
he writes himlelf late Paſtor of that Congregation. 
He was unwilling the Peopic hould go without a 
Sermon. But they had better have been ſeven 
Years without, than to have had ſuch a one, as wa 
to unſettle them from the \Vorihip into which they 
were lately novitiated. I hey had, during the Ulur- 
pation, ſeen nothing regular; but had been for 
almoſt twenty Years under the dominion of one 
Set or another, whole Buſineſs it was to prejudice 
them againſt Monarchy and the Prieſthood. 


Their Worlhip, if not editying enough for Mr. 


Cilamy, was ar leaſt innocent enough for him to 
join in, elſe he had not been there. 

Is it fit that a Congregation trained to Regularity, 
and taught to reverence the Hierarchy, ſhould be 
friglucd ont of it by Noiſe and Clamonr, ſhewing 
the great hazard ot their Salvation in the Church? 
Is it fit they ſhould be told of the Preaching of Po- 
pery amongſt them, and the proneneſs of People to rum 
headlong to the Garlick and Onions of Egypt again? 
That the Ark of Cod was in danger, nay, The Ark of 
od was taker, when the Altpiſtcrs of Chriſt are driven 

11 
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into Corners? When the Ark of God. is taken, then the 
Souls of many are in danger; when the Goſpel is gone, 
your Souls are in b2zard : Then is Jeſus Chriſt trampled 
under foot, and the Ordinances of God defiled aud 
trampled on; and then Blaſphemy and Atheiſm comes 
in like an Armed Man. The danger of the Ark is 
thus explain'd to them: And the word Ark, if ! 
have reckoned right, comes over more than a hun» 
dred and fifty times in the printed Sermon. 
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The LIFE of Dr. Joun LLOYD, 
Biſhop of St. David's. 


E was Son of Morgan Lloyd, of an anti- 
dent Family at Peptaine in Carmart hen. 
0 YH BO ſhire. He became Student of Herton 
College in Oxford, and took one degree 
in Arts. Afterwards he was Fellow of 
Jeſus, and Principal on the Relignation of Sir Lionel 
Jenkins. Then he was Doctor of Divinity, and 
Treaſurer of Landaff. In 1682 he was Vice-chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity, in which Office he con- 
tinued three years. On the Death of Dr. Womock, 
he was by King James advanced to the Biſhoprick 
of St. David's. He was conſecrated Oct. 17, 1686, 
at Lambeth. He fell into a Droply, upon which he 
retired to Jeſus College, and died there the February 
after, and lies buried at the upper end of the Cha- 
pel of that College by Sir Lionel Jenkins. 

| APPEN- 


APPENDIX to the LIFE of Dr. 
ROBERT MORGAN. 


To be read after Page 157 of Part II. 


E was born at Bronvpraith, in the Pariſh of 
8! Landyſſel in Moptgomeryſhire, Auno 1608 
Or 1609. 

He was third Son of Richard Morgan 
of Montgomery, Gent. whoſe paternal Grandfather 
was Morgan Prees or Price, a younger Son of the 
houſe of Crogerthan in Cardiganſhire. 

He was entered of St. John's College in Cam- 
bridge July 6, 1624. He took all Iis Degrees in 
this College : Batchelor of Arts 1627-8, Maſter 
1630-1, Batchelor of Divinity 1637, Doctor 1661. 
Yet when he was Batchelor of Arts, he did for 
ſome time belong to Jeſus College in Cambridge. 
This appears from his Inſtruments ot Orders. He 
was ordained Deacon by Thomas Lord Biſhop of 
138 December 20, 1629, and Prieſt the Day 
after. 

In 1631 he had Letters Teſtimonial from both 
theſe Colleges, recommending him to Dr. David Dol- 
ben, formerly Fellow of St. John's, then promoted 
to the See of Bangor, who made him his Domeſtick 
Chaplain. Cne ot them concludes thus; Nequie 
ſclum anteacti tempoxris Teſtimonium ei libentiſſime per- 
| hebimus 


3 
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hebimus, verum etiam in ſpem certiſſimam wvenim:* 
ſtudia ejus & Cynatus in Dei ploriam & Eccleſiæ 
emolumen:um ceſſura, 

An. 1637 he became Chaplain to Dr. Millian, 
Roberts, then made Biſhop of Bangor : And to him 
alone was he indebted for all his Preferment till he 
became Biſhop, except his Prebend of Cheſter, 
which he is luppoſed 10 have had from Biſhop 
Bridgman. 

He was inſtituted An. 1638 to the Rettory of 
Evenechtid in Dexbypbſhire: in 1640 to the Vica- 
rage of Llandayn in the lame Neighbourhood. 
Both theſe he held (not at once, but ſeverally 
and ſucceſſively) in conjunction with the Rettory 
of Llanganaval, formerly conterred on him by Bi- 
ſhop Dolben. An. 1642. he reſigned all thele tor 
a retiremenr in the land of Argleſea. He had tlie 
lame year the Reftory of Trefalracth, and in No- 
vember following rhe Rectory of Llandyffnan in tlc 
{ame County. The latter of theſe, though a good 
Benefice, was at that time curtailed by an antient 
I cale veiting the Tythes in Lay Hands, of which 
ſome term remained. 

This vile practice was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
the Biſhops Jewell and Wittgift in the Reign of 
Qucen Eliz. 

His retirement was eaſy and ſafe till the fatal 
year 1648. The Iſland being reduced by the Par- 
liament Army he was dilpoti:tled. An. 165.4 the 
Tythes of Trefolracth were in rhe Hands of one 
Pitchford, an Oſticer of the Garriſon of Beaumaris. 

His Inſtruments of Inſtitution and Induction to 
the Church of Penmyniſh (being the Corps of a 
Prebend of the ſame Name in the Church of Ban- 
gor) bear date under the Epiſcopal Seal November 
1657, in virtue of which he was inducted to the 
ſame Prebend 1660. The ſame year he was infſti- 


tuted to the Archdeaconry of Acrioncth, and 
ceive 
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ceived the Sine-cure of Llandynan for the better 
ſupport of that digniry. He took his Dottor's 


degree the year after, and fat in Convocation at 
Weſtminſter as Archdeacon. 


In July 1666, he was conſecrated to the See of 


Bangor. Anno 1661 this Teſtimonial was given 
him; © Thele are to certify whom it may con- 
« cern, that Mr. Robert Morgan, Archdeacon of 
« Merioneth and Prebendary of Cheſter, is a Batche- 
« lor of Divinity of 23 years ſtanding : And that 
« he is a perlon of great Learning and Piety, Or- 


« thodox in his Judgment, and conformable to 


the Church of England: And hath been a Loyal 
« Subject and a great Suſferer during all theſe late 
© troubles; Witnels our hands this 11th day of 
«* June, 1661: 


Ac. Ebor. 
Jo. Roffenſ. | 
Jo. Dureſme. Jo. Barwick, D. D. 


His Epitaph is this. 


M. S. 
Roberti Morgan, S. T. P. 
Hujus Eccleſiæ Epiſcopi 
Dig niſſimi 
Oui conſecratus 32 1d, ju i 1676. 
Officio Paſtorali ſedulo incubuit, 
In regendo vigilans & prudens 
In concionando frequens W. 
Donec ſtudiis & laboribus confectus. 
Obiit Kal. Sept. 1673. Etat. 65. 
Relictis ex Anna Uxore piiſhma 
Filiis , . . . . Gulielmo, Roberto, 
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The LIFE of Dr. Tomas Warsox, 


B:ji:op of St. D av 1D's. 


E was the ſon of Jobn Watſon a ſeafaring 
man, and was boin at Kingſton upon Hull 
commonly called Hull. He had his fir 
education in the School of that town, 

He was admitted ot St. Johz's College in Cambridge 


25 May 1655, elected Fellow there 10 April 160, 


and took his Doctor of Divinity's degree in the 
year 1675. 

He was for ſome time a conſiderable Pupll- 
monger in his College, in which he gained a f. 
putation. 

Upon the death of Dr. John Lloyd, Biſhop o 
St. David's, Dr. IVatſon was promoted to that oC 
and conſecrated 26 June 1687. 

He had an Eitate at Burrow-Oreen in Cambyid9 
ſhire, at which he was at the time of the Revo! 
tion. There the Rabble of the Country intwtc 
him, and brought him their priſoner in an inde 
cent manner to Cambridge. The Scholars attack 
them, and brought off the Biſhop. It was at thi 
time that the Popiſh Members of the Univerl! 
were {ought for and narrowly eſcaped, getting oi 
of the Town by private ways, f 

This Biſhop was afterwards under Proſecutio 
and Deprived; but this being done after t 

perie 
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period that | have let to myſelt, I thall not exa- 
mine into it. 

There is a Defence of him in print without the 
Author's name, who is ſuppoſed to be Ferguſon, a 
perſon from whom Mankind will unwillingly be- 
leve what they have barely his Authority for. 
And one would wonder he {hould be made choice 
of, unlels for his inimitable skill at ottenſive wea- 
pons and annoying the enemy. The Caule was 
indeed what every Man would not venture to en- 
gage in. In his hands it would not ſuter through 
fear or excels ot modeſty, Recaliztion was with 

hum a favourite employment; and it muſt be al- 
lowec, that he has given his Antagoniſts as deep 
WT Cuts as the Bifhop received. One thing in this 
| WH piece is aim'd at, to gain the opinion of the world, 

br a perſon acculed ot loving Money too well, by 
a Liſt of his Charities aud Benefactions. If the 
account had no better Vouchers than Ferguſon, 
little credit thould be given to it. But it happens 
ſometimes, that a Man o: ill fame may ſpeak 
truth. The following Liſt was given me by a 
Perlon of unqueſtionable veracity, through whole 
hands moſt of the Money pais'd, the lum of which 


Advowſon was added after the printed Defence. 
The Advowlon of three Living: given to St. * © 
College in Cambridge; viz, 


Fulborn St. Vigor in Cambridseſhive, worth 130 l. 
per An nimm. 
Brinkley in Cumbridęeſhire, worth $0 1. per An. 


Annum. 


I 


kounds. 


82 Towards 


s greater than Fyguſon makes it, becauſe one - 


Brands-Berton, near Beverley, almoſt 200 l. per 


This laſt coſt between four and five Hundred 
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Towards the building of St. Paul's 1. 50 
To Trinity College Library — ---- - 20 

| Repair of Catherine- Hall — —————_—_—_—_ IO 
Repair of Llang imdock Church — 10 


Printing Preſs at Cambridge 1 
Two Scholars at St. John's College 50 
Two Widows ——— — — 60 
To building St. Mary's at Hull 50 
Eretting a Workhoule there 50 


To Trinity Houſe at Hull 


The LIFE of Dr. BENIAMIN LA NEH 
Li(hop of ELI. Ma 


= F, was of a good ſamily in the County WM tie 
of Suffolk, born, as *tis commonly te. 
ported, at Jpſwich. His name is written A 
at his admiſſion to the Univerſity Laine, tron 
which in French ſignifies The elder, and has er- te. 
attly the ſame ſound with Lazcy, as it hath ſince I fit 
been ſpelt. He was Penſioner of Chriſt's College It 
in Cambridge, matriculated 7 July 1608, He te. ®PP0 
removed to Pembroke-Hall, and was choſen into 
Smart's Foundation Nov. 19, 1616, being chen 
Maſter of Arts. In 1618, O#. 16, he was chol . 
Fellow of the Foundation. In 1630, Decemb. 25, i tho 
be was elected Mater : Dottor of Divinity, aud, att. 
A Vicechancellor of the Uniyerſity 1632. 


He 
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He was ſome time Chapla n to Dr. Neil, Biſhop 
of Mincheſter, and after to the King. He was 
Rector of Buriton in Hamiſhire, of which he was 
deprived, as oc his other Preferment, having been 
firſt Prebendary of Wincheſter, then of Weſtminſter. 
About the latter end of the year 1643, he was 
turned out of his Maſterſhip of the College by a 
Warrant from the Earl of Mancheſter. The Cauſes 
aſſigned are the ſame as for diſpoſſeſſing Dr. Coſin 
of Peterhouſe, viz. © For oppoling the proceedings 
« of the Parliament and other ſcandalous Acts in 
the Univerſity. ” 

He was one of thoſe who attended the King at 
the Treaty of Uxbridge; and had afterwards the 
honour and mortification to follow Charles II. into 
exile, where he ſuffered the ſame want with his 
Brethren ; but that was not comparable to what 
thole chat ſtaid at home bore, both from hunger 
and the inſults of the exalted Rabble. 

Upon the Reſtauration he was reinſtated in his 
Maſterihip, and made Dean of Rocheſter, He was 
loon after promoted to the Biſhoprick of Peter- 


| brough, thence to Lincoln in the year 1663, upon 


the death of the great Saxderſon. In the year 1667 
he was tranſlated to Ely, upon the death of Dr. 
Matthew Wrenn, who had been Biſhop of this See 
from the year 1638. Biſhop Wrenn was one of 
the earlieſt Suiterers by the Rebel Parliament, the 
hrit of his Order that was deprived. = ca 
It was at this Cathedral that Mr. Cromwell had 
opportunity of ſhewing his Reforming Genius, 
which recommended him ſo powerfully to the 
Zealots of the Times, He wrote a Letter to Mr, 
Hitch a Clergy Vicar, © That leſt the Soldiers 
* ſhould in any tumultuary and diſorderly way 
attempt the Reformation of this Cathedral 
Church, he required him to focbear altogether 
the Choir Service, 10 unedifying and offenſive.” 
+ This 
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This not being obeyed, he went in.o tue Cnurch, 
followed by Soldiers and Kabble, and laid, J am g 
Man under Authority, and am commai ded to diſmiſs 
this Aſſembly. Mr. H.teb ſtill continuing the Ser- 
vice, he drew his {word, and called to him to 
Leave off his Foo ing and come down, 

Dr. Laney died 1674. He hath ſome Sermon; | 
in print, and a {mall piece againit Hobbes. 

A part of his will, dated 1674, is as iolloweth; | 
et J give towards the rebuilding of St. Pauls 
ee Church five hundred pounds. And 1 do give | 
& towards the building of a publick School, or 
& Muſaum Cant abrig ienſe, the lum of five hundred 
& pounds, in caſe the Foundation be laid within | 
« one year next aiter my deceaſe. Othlerwile | 
« give the ſaid five hundred pounds to Pembrote- 
ec Hall in Cambridge, ior the making an addit on 
cc to the Ipſwich Feilowihip, and lounding anothe: 
cc Fellowihip there. | 

He gives to his Executors, in Truſt © All and 
te ſingular his Lands, Tenements, Cc. purchaled 
& of Sir Thomas Chictheley or any other perlons 
ec ſituate in Sobam, in the County of Cambridge. 
© The profits to be dilpoled of for the put- 
© ting out and placing ſo many of the Children 
& of the poor Inhabitants of Ely and Sobam Ap- 
ce prentices to ſome honeſt Trades, as the Rents 
& will reach; Provided that more than ten pounds 
& be not allowed to any one child. 
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The LIFE. of Dr. PETER GUNNING, 


Biſhop of Ely. 


——— EE hee ed 


B62 e 
72 beneficed at Hoo in Kent, born there 
Jan. 11. 1613. His education was at 


Ienbam School, which he might be before he went 
to Canterbury. Thence he went to Cambridge, and 
at fifteen years old was admitted at Clare- Hall, 
under Mr. Barnaby Oley, a perion of a great Cha- 
ratter both in his Suiteriogs and Proſperity, have- 
ing, after the Reſtauration, ſhewn many inſtances 
of Piety and Munincence. 

Me. Cunning Was toon elected Fellow, having 
given early proots of his Merit. After he was 
Mafter of Arts, he took upon him the Cure of 
Little St. Ma y's in Cambridge, cholen by the Maſter 
and Fellows of Peterbouſe to it. He was zealous in 
the Caule of the Church and King, e chorting the 
Univerſity in a Sermon at St. Mary's to pablith a 
formal Proteſt againſt the Rebeilious League. This 
made Cambridge too hot for him. Being in Kent 
to viſit his Mother, he took occaſion to move a 
Congregation, to whom he had preached, for a 
benevolence to a Party of the King's Soldiers. 
de was hunted from place to place, and for lecu- 


84 rity 


E was the Son of Peter Gunning Clerk, 
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rity forced to lie in the Woods. At length he was 
taken and impriſoned. He was ſummoned to his 
College to take the Covenant, which peremptorily 
retuſing, he was deprived of his Fellowſhip, in 
which David Clarkſon ſucceeded, whole next Suc- 
ceſſor was Dr. John Tillotſon, afterwards Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury. 

Before he left the Univerſity, he joined with 
Mr. Barrow, Mr. Ward, Mr. Ba wick and others, in 
writing a Treatile againſt the Covenant, which 
was afterwards publiined. About the beginning 
of the year 1644, he went to the King's-head 
Quarters at Oxford in company of his Friend Mr. 
Barrow. They were kindly received by Dr. Pint, 
Warden of New-College. He entred them Chap- 
lains of that Houle, by which they were provided 
of Lodging and Diet. That year he was incor- 
porated Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of Oxford. 
He became Curate to Dr. Maine at Ciſington, four 


miles from the Town, which he eontinyed with 


his Chaplainſhip for two years, notwithſtanding 
the ill language and violence of the Parliament 
Soldiers from Abingdon, who ſometimes pulled 
him out of the Church. He preached ſometimes 
before the King or the Parliament at Oxford, up- 
on which account he had Batchelor of Divinity's 


degree conterr'd upon him the day before the Gut: 


riſon ſurrendred. 

After this he became Tutor to Chriſtopher, a fter- 
wards Lord Hatton, and to Sir Francis Compton. 
He was next Chaplain to Sir Robert Shirley, Father 
to the Gentleman who was made Lord Ferrers of 


Chartley. Sir Robert ſettled an Annuity of one hun- 


dred pounds on him, having been pleaſed with a 
diſputation Mr. Gunning maintained at three ſeveral 
times with a Popiſh Prieſt, to the ſatisfaction of 
others as well as of his Patron. > 


Sir 
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Sir Robert dying in the Tower, to which he was 
committed for Loyalty, Mr. Gunn ing held a Con- 
gregation at the Chapel of Exeter-houſe in the 
Strand, where he duly periormed all parts of his 
Office according to the Church of England. The 
Ulurper often lent for him, and reproved him for 
this practice. It is ſtrange, that Reproof was his 
Ratio ultima. Whether tome extraordinary regard 
to his perſon ſoftened him, or whether he was 
pleaſed with ſuch aſſembling of the Cavaliers that 
he might know who were moſt zealons, and 
where to find them, we are left to gueſs. 

He found out the Sectaries, and would frequent- 
ly diſpute with them in their ſeveral Congrega- 
tions: The Presbyterian, Independent, Anabaptiſt, 
Quaker, Browniſt, Socinian. 

Dr. Gower hath in a Funeral Sermon given a large 
Character of this great and good Man, ſome par- 
ticular Sententes of which 1 repeat: "« Nothing 
« delerved and procured him a greater veneration 
« from all that knew him, than the unblemiſh'd 
“ Sanctity of his life, his zeal for God and our 
© moſt holy Religion, and his own ſteady, uni- 
“ form and exemplary obedience to thole Evan- 
« gelical precepts, which he lo faithfully preach'd 
« and recommended to others.“ Very much 
ce pains he took to convince and reclaim Recu- 
« fants of all forts: He invited them to frequent 
“ Conferences, in meckneſs inſtructing thoſe that op- 
« poſed themſelves, anſwering their Arguments, re- 
ee folving their doubts, removing their ſcruples, 
« and ſilencing all their Cavils againſt the eſta- 
e bliſhed Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church ; 
« and this he did oft - times with moſt happy Suc- 
ce cels. ＋ As for his common Converſe, it was 
« pleaſant, affable and courteous, and yet ſtill 
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ce grave and highly becoming his ſacred Charatter, 
& That doubttulueis and fear which his venerable 
* preſence, his high ſtation and quality, together 
& with his great and juſt reno wn, did trequently 

pro ſuce in ſtrangers at their fi. { approach, was, 
8 uh che eaſineſs or the acceis the, met with, by 
* his humble and courteous deportment, and all 
ce obligins Aitabiliry and Condeſcention, ſoon 
« converted into delight and love. So ſweet and 
«© heavenly a temperature there was in him of 
& Grerneis and Goodnels, of Meeknels and Ma— 
ce jelty, or Gravity and Coutteiy, of every thing 
ce indeed that is amiable and reverend, that it was 
& jmpoſſible to know him well, and not to honour 
« and delight in him. |} As to the doing kind 
& an! charitable Offices, the good Bilhop did ſo 
ce tranſcend in it, that he leemed nothing more 
ce than a provident and faithful Steward tor the 
te publick and the poor 

Upon the Rettauration he poſſeſſed the Retto- 
ries ot Citeſmore in the County of Rutland, and 
Stoke-Brewemn in Northamptorſhire, out of which 
Loyalty had kept him, He was alio made Pre- 
bend of Capterbiry, Doctor of Divinity, Maſter of 
Corpus Cirills College in Cambridge, alterwards of 
S.. Fohn's Thole venerable men Whom. the King 
had entruſted to advyiie him in the diſpoſal of 
Preierments, deſigned Dr. Gunning for the large 
Cure of St. Martins in the Ficlds. But it was better 
judged that he ſhould be at the head of the Uni- 
verſity, a body that had been corrupted and de- 
bauched by long polſeſſion of lime-Servers and 
Enthuſiaſts. For lome time he was Margaret Pro- 
teſſor, then Regius upon the removal of Dr. Tick- 
rey, who filled che Maſter's place of St. John's as 
well as the Divinity Chair. This Anthony Tuckney, 
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when ejected, taſted or the iruits of his Prefer- 
ment, tor Dr. Gunning allowed him a very conſi- 
derable annuity as long as he lived. 

The part Dr. Gunning had in the Savoy Confe- 
rence has been already mentioned in our firſt Part; 
where the Managers are named, and the progrets 
of that remarkable Atiair to its period. The 
Doctor was to maintain the Appointments of the 
Church againſt Mr. Baxter's Objettions, that up- 
on a fair Hearing a Determination wight be made 
how far tender Conſciences ſhould be indulged, 
how far the Governors of the Church ſhould icmir 
of 1ts Diſcipline, This Apoſtolical Man hath, by 
his conduct in this diſpute, raiſed himſelf many 
enemies, who have endeavoured to perpetuate 
their clamour and reſentment by an unfair and 
diſhoneſt reprelentation of the Matter to Poſte- 
rity, 

It cannot be imagined that the Biſhops of the 
Church ſtood in awe of ſuch Cavils and Excep- 
tions to her Inſtitutions as they were not capable 
of taking off: Or that Intereſt and Enthuſiaſm 
were to be argued out of what they heid. 

But as the tace of a Church had been for twelve 
years at leaſt obſcured, And there were many 
young people who, during that Iuterregnum of 
Order and Diſcipline, had been initiated in cor- 
rupt and erroneous Norticns of Religion; Had 
with their Milk ſucked in a prejudice to Decency 
and external Praois of Picty and Devotion, it was 
judged proper to condeſcend to this method of 
latisfying their Doubts, and removing their Pre- 
judices, 

The Standers-by might very well ſee there was 
no weight in the Objections railed, when the Ob- 
jectors inſiſted not upon the ſin ulneſs of any one 
thing enjoined by the Church: When they only 
argued againſt the expediency of ſome Appoin:- 
ments, 
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ments, which, had they been Governors of the 
Church, there might have been reaſon to weigh, 
but as they were Subjects were altogether out ai 
their province; unleis a Father and a Maſter are 
to give realons for every Command, and the Son 
and the Servant are not bound to obey in things 
inditteren:, except they are called into Council and 
made judges whether ſuch Commands ſhould be 
be laid upon them, 

The averſeneſs of the Objectors to ſubmit to 
the Church's Laws, is eaſy to be accounte.l tor. 
Theſe men had pulled down the Church and {et 
themlelves in the ſaddle, by cavilling at her Ap- 
pointments as diledifying. They had ſpent their 
youth in finding arguments to whet the Words of 
an enthuſiaſtick Army, by which the Rabhle got 
8 ot their Maſter's wealth and power. 

[ hele had been the Oracles to interpret Scripture z 
ta let the People upon binding Kings in chains, and 
Nobles in-links of iron; to juſtify, as the Work 
and Command o God, all the Injuſtice, Sacrilege 
and Parricide which a Confederacy of Hypocrites 
and Plunderers had perpetrated. 

Can we think thele Men would afficioully re- 
tract their Tenets, in good humour make a lacri- 
fice of their Wiſdom and Integrity, and own they 
had been miſled and had milled others in things 
af ſuch conſequence, as ſubverting the Govern- 
ment, of Murthering a King, and ſtarving his 
faithful Subjects whom the {word had left alive? 
Eſpecially when the Good Old Cauſe had yet ſome 
— of Recovering, from the merciful diſpo- 
tion of the appeaſed Monarch, the disjointed 
Intereſts of his Courtiers, the Wealth and Power 
of the New-Converts to Monarchy poſſeſſing with 
indemnity the fruits of their former Plunder. 


One 
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One chance ſeems to have been for a general 
acquieſcence of all the Objettors, that it was 
agreeable to their moſt favourite Principle Succeſs, 
As they had made Succeſs the Touchſtone of Right 
and Wrong, the Voice of Providence, the intal- 
lible Decider of every Claim, they might at a 
pinch have taken ſhelter under a Covert of their 
own erecting, and for once have reſolved all into 
the inconſtancy of Fortune, | 

But with ſome Pride, with others Hope, and 
with a tar greater number Deſpair over-ruled their 
Judgment. Though they ſaw ſome few of them- 
ſelves taken into the higheſt Preterments, and 
others courted to the ſame advancement, they 
knew very well there were not delicious Morſels 
enough tor them all. They ſaw thele Conde- 
{centions were deſigned as arguments to bring 
over the flock, as liiting a few ſheep over a brook 
makes all the reſt go cheerfully through. 

Admitting this account probable, there is as 
little wonder the next Age ſhould eccho what they 
had received from the Church's enemies. For 
whatever reaſon a man is dilatte&ed to Eſtabliſh- 
ment, whether Intereſt, Novelty, or Fondneſs for 
Improvement and new Modelling govern him, in 
courſe he joyns in battling the Defenders of Eſta- 
bliſhment. He accuſes them of ſiniſter Deſigns, 
of Knavery or Folly ; and to appear Wiſe himſelf, 
draws his Oppoſers in a ridiculous Dreſs, Nei- 
ther perſonal Merit, nor undeniable Proots of In- 
tegrity and Honour, can skreen them from the 
detractions of Envy. 

I need not here take notice of what has come 
from profeſſed Diſſenters, but from their Confe- 
derates, who have preſented themſelves as Lovers 
of Moderation. One may be ſufficient to ſet forth 
the Inſtructions given to Poſterity, by which they 
are to repreſent our Prelate for his firmneſs to the 

: : | Church 
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Church at the Save) Conference; I mean the late 
Bilhop of Salisbury, in the Hiſtory ot his own 
Times, This is by ſome reckoned a Common- 
place-Book, in which he wrote down every thin 
he heard. And it we judge by the Traſh that ic 
contains, fitter to be thrown away than preſerved, 
may, pardon the compariſon, with as much juſtice 
be called a Common 8 — 

& Baxter was the Opponent, and Gunning the 
ce Relpondent, who was atterwards advanced, firſt 
« to Chicheſtecf, and then to Eh. He was a man 
© of great Reading, and noted for a ſpecial ſub- 
& tilty of Arguing : All the arts of Sophiſtry were 
© made uſe of by him on all occaſions in as con- 
& fdent a manner as if they had been ſound Rea- 
e ſoning. He was a man of an innocent lite, un- 
& weariedly active to very little purpole. Hie was 
ce much ſet upon reconciling us to Popery in ſome 
ce points; and becauie the charge of Idolatry 
cc teem'd a bar to all thoughts of Reconciliation 
ec with them, he let himſelf with very great zcal 
cc to clear the Church of Rome of Idolatry. This 
& made many luſpect him as inclining to go over 
© to them: But he was far from it; and was a 
ce very honeſt ſincere man, but ot no found Judg- 
ec ment, and of no Prudence in affairs. * 

Speaking of the Teſt-Bill, he ſaich, + © Not 
ce Only Tranſubſtantiation was renounced, but the 
& Worſfhip of the Virgin Mary and the Saints, as 
« jt was practiled in the Church of Rome, was 
ce declared to be Idolatrous. This paſſed in the 
& Hou e of Commons without any difficulty; but 
in the Houſe oi Lords, Gunn ug, Biſhop of Ely, 
ce maintain'd that the Church of Rome was not 
© Idolatrous. He was anſwered by Barlow, Biſhop 
& of Lincoln. The Lords did not much mind 
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Gunning's Arguments, but paſſed the Bill. And 
though Gunning had laid that he could not take 
« that Teſt with a good Conlcience, he took ir 
« in the crowd with the reſt.“ 

Polterity may perhaps expect better proof than 
bare Hearlay, that our Preiate ſaid he could not 
take the Teſt with a good Conſcience. They may be 
allo puzzled to reconcile the uſe of Sophiſtry on all 
occaſions in as confident a manner as ſound Reaſoning, 
with being a very honeſt ſincere man. 

find Hoxeſty as well as Sincerity has ſometimes 
extraordinary privileges. Jo do this Author right, 
he has frequently in his encomiums ruined a Cha- 
racter he meant to eſtablib: And why may not 
Heat and Inadvertency ſometimes fave an Enemy, 
and interpoſe, as Venus with a thield, to protect 
Virtue from the atfauits oi Envy ? 

The Stuartine Squire to this Rnight-Errant I 
ſhould not think worth bringing any more upon 
the ſtage, but for the fake ot ſhewing with what 
view his Principal gave his random ſtrokes, that 
they might be imp. -oved by his Underhngs. 

The title to his paragraph is, Biſhop Gunning for 
Pogery, In the fame page he faith, © There is 
© enough to ſatisly any reaſonable man that there 
ce was a Popiſh Plot, and that tnole men who ſu*- 
ce fered for it, were engaged in it to far as to de- 
ce ſerve the Punithment they met with.“ 

Copiers do {omecimes ditfer from the Original. 
The grand Matter makes a Jels of tlus Plot from 
beginning to end; his Zany denies any Reaſonable 
Man can queltion it. What ſubtle Arguing is this? 
In the main point o their Hiſtory they diſagree: 
Indeed in the moit uſeful point: For if tnere was no 
more than a general Inclination of the Papiſts co 
it, and a With ior an actual Conſpiracy, there is 
not halt the oundation to alarm che World with 
danger; to repretent the Zeal of Churchmen, for 
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decent and beautiful Worſhip, a deſign to reſtore 
Popery. | 

In the year 1669, Dr. Gunning was advanced to 
the See of Chicheſter, ſucceeding Dr. Hepry King, 


who had been Biſhop from Ar. 1641. In 1674, 
he was tranſlated to Ely upon the death of Dr. 


Laney, which Church he governed ten years. He 
died a Batchelor, and is buried in the Cathedral 
of Ely. 

To attempt a full character of him were a great 
Work. I ihall ſay no more than, That his pub- 
lick and private Life are both out of the reach oi 
Detractors. The vain attempts already mention'd 
to render him contemptible, will, in a juſter Age, 
vaniſh as a Fog before the Sun. The little flirts 
that have been chrown at him as a High-Church- 
man by Free-thinkers and Latitudinarians, are 
levelled at Religion itſelf: And he would have 
eſteem'd it an honour to be reviled for his Vir- 
tues, rather than to have had a place among 
their Worthies. 

With them a Man, ſor his private Conduct that 
is unexceptionable, as far as human Nature will 
admit, and the beſt Guard ſecure, muſt be de- 
ſcribed Monkiſh, Sour, Inconverſible; tho' in reality 
Candid, Generous, Benevolent. 

As a Governor, he mult pals tor Rigid, Poſitive, 
Imperious, becaute he will not give up Chriſtianity 


for what we ſtupidly term Pol:teneſs. His Judg- 


ment muſt be ridiculed, becauſe he inſiſted upon 
the ſeverer Doctrines of the Crols; becaule he 
ſtands as a Reprover and Condemner of thole that 
deſpiſe Order and Diſcipline, of thoſe that expound 
away the uſe and benefit of Religious Inſtitutions. 
Rather than have been ſo polite, he would have 
had a Mill-ſtone about his Neck. 
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One little Story of him is yet remembred in his 
Diocele of Ely, tor which he will perhaps be 
deem'd a Sophiſter. An Enthuſiaſt had been 
holding forth about the Country, that the World 
would be at an end in a year's time. He had got 
a train after him who negleted their buſineſs, and 
were every day improving in Madneſs. The Bi- 
ſhop ſent for him and ſome of his Proſelytes, but 
made no impreſſion by reaſon and argument; for 
the Bottle was tull, and alt that was poured on 
afterwards ran over. He found that this Leader 
had ſome Eſtate, for which he offered him two 
years Purchale. The Man inſiſted upon twenty, 
as the common Price, which wrought ſo upon 
his Converts, that they all left him upon it. 

Such another collection of People there was 
within forty years at Mater- Stratford in Bucking- 
bamſhire. Mr. Maſon had drawn them together, 
and they lived in a barn, expecting the World to 
end. Their Leader dying, broke up the Aſſem- 
bly. 

Biſhop Gunning hath ſome pieces publick. 

1. © A Contention for Truth in two publick 
< Diſputations in the Church of St. Clement Danes 
© Nov. 26 1657, between Mr. Peter Gunning and 
« Mr. Henny Denne, upon Infant Baptiſm. 

2, © Another of Mr. Gunning and Mr. John 
© Pierſon againſt rwo Romiſh Diſputants upon 
% Schilm, defining what Schilm is, and to whom 
it belongs.“ This was printed at Paris 1658 by 
the Romaniſts. 

3. © A View and Correction of the Common 
* Prayer, 1662. ; 

* The Paſchal or Lent-Faſt Apoſtolical and Per- 
ce petual.” To this is, © An Appendix, anſwer- 
te ing the Objettions of the Presbyterians, 
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Bow well he has eftabl:ſhed this point, will beſt 
be ſecn in the Treatile itſelf, which, though ori- 
ginally a Sermon at Court, was cnlargzd by the 
Author to a Book in quarto. That Faſting in Len: 
and at other ſtated times, was the practice of the 
Apoſtolical Age, and that it has been continued 
down through cvery other Age, where Chriftianiy 
was received, is beyond queſtion. 

The ſole diſpute can be, Whether the practice 
being Apoſtolical and continued, gives it a title to 
be perpetual. | | 

Thus much is allowed even by our Author, that 
all Perſons in all places did not cbierve the fame 
rule in Faſting. Though Lent conſiſted of Forty 
days, ſome Clurches kept not io much of 1: 
ſtrictly as others did; and in jome places the 
Paſſion Week only was enjoyned to be obſerved. 

It has been by ſome underſtood, that the time 
is 1 preicribed for this Faſt, In thoſe days 
ſhall they faſt, viz. when the Bridegroom ſhall be takes 
from them. But if the Precept be in general eſta— 
bliſhed, and the Church appoints the time, the 
Obligation will be the lame. 

But may not the Church alter this, and even 
abrogate it ? Hath not every National Church this 
Power in a point ſtrictly of Dilcipline? 

Though the Church's Power is not to be cit- 
cumſcribed by private Perſons, the Church's Ads 
may be produced. It were an indecent Suppoli- 
tian, that one part of the Catholick Church ſhould 
condemn and make void the Inſtitutions of thole 
from whom they reccived Chriſtianity. And When 
ever that is done, the reaſons will doubtleſs be 

given for ſuch a Change. 

There is not, that 1 know of, any Epilcopil 
Church in the World, that has countenanced her 
Members in the diſuſe of this primitive appoinc- 

ment. 
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ment. Where Epiſcopacy is aboliſhed, no wonder 
if Diſcipline is aboliſhed too. When the Burg bers 
take upon them to licenſe and to ſilence thoſe 
that hade the Aut bority over them, and the Shepherd 


has a Staff and a pair of Shoes ſet at his door to cor- 
rect him or unſealonable Doctrine, it is not to be 
expected he ſhould prels ſelf-denying points. | 
The obſervation of the Faſts of the Church 
hath been frequently diſcontinued in time of Sick- 
nels, and in the licence of War. But that was 
never efteem<d an Abrogation of them, if ſo much 
as a Sulpeniion. 

Upon the reſettling the Church of England at 
the Reſtauration, we find Lent and all the other 
mntient Faſts enjoy ned by the Authority that eſta- 
bliſhes the whole Rubrick. It is true, chat no 
renaltics have been inflicted upon the Non-Ob- 
ervers. Some connivance was indulged to thoſe 
thar had been educated under the Rebellion, and 
were Novices to the Appointments of the Church, 
For it was harder to bring people of a ſudden into 
a felt-denying practice, than to have trained them 
to it from their youth, as before that time had 
deen uſual. 

The impunity thele New Converts enjoyed, 
ſerved allo for a ſhelter to others, that were con- 
rinced of their duty, but took advantage of the 
relaxation of Diſcipline, Yet we find all along the 
Allent and Conſent required to this as to any other 
appointment of the Rubrick. And it has been 
til lately, if not at preſent, an Article to which 
the Churchwardens at a Viſitation anſwer upon 
Oath; Doth your Miniſter obſerve the Holy-days and 
fab ing-days, the Ember-weeks and yearly peram- 


ulation in Rogation-week, as is appointed by the Ru- 
Irick, 
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So that when the Biſhop calls this Inſtitution 
perpetual, he ſpeaks but the language of the 
Church of England, and is not thereiore account- 
able tor Novelty or Superſtition. 

If a man ſhould ſtand in awe, as ſome have 
done, of the name of Papiſt and Popiſhhy affected, 
for adhering to Primitive Diſcipline, he will not 
hope to be thought in earneſt in any other point 
of his Duty. The humour of the Age is not for 
embracing unpalatable Doctrines. The diſuſe of 
Diſcipline has been tollowed with a contempt of 
Religion. And the benefit of keeping it up can- 
not be better underitood than from the conle- 
quences of Relaxation. Authority being laid in 
the duſt, and every man acting and ſpeaking as 
ſeems good in his own eyes, hath been in many places 
followed by denying Chriſtianity, and diſclaiming 
the benefit of Revelation, 
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The LIFE of Dr. FRANCIS TURNER, 
Biſhop of EL. v. 


E was the eldeſt fon of Dr. Thomas 
FD Turncr, Dean of Canterbury. His mo- 
N ©| ther was Margaret, daughter of Sit 
2 Francis Vindebauł, principal Secretary 0! 
State to King Charles I, The Athene Oxonienſe 
make him to have been of Wizcheſter School, and 
elected Probationer Fellow of New-College Ann 
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The Regiſter of St. John's College Cambridge, in- 
forms us, that in 1656 he was admitted of that 
College Penſionarius major under Dr. Gunning the 
Maſter. | 

From the Faſt: it appears that he took Batchelor 
of Arts degree at Oxford An. 1659, and Maiter's 
1662. He entred into Orders, and was Chaplain 
to James Duke of York, He was made Reſiden- 
tiary of St. Paul's in London, and had the Reftory 
of Therfeld in Hertfordſhire, which is in the gift 
of the Church of Pauls. He paved the Chancel 
of Therſeld with Free- ſtone; the eaſt part of it, 
where the Altar ſtands, with Marble; Wainſcoted 
it, and erected Stalls after the manner of a Choir, 
and ceiled it with Fret-work. In this Chancel he 
lies buried with this only on the ſtone that covers 
him, Reſurgam. There is a Monument for Anne 
his Wife, deſcended from the Hortons of Derby- 
ſhire, and the Family of Ferrers on her Mother's 
ſide. They left only one Daughter. 

He was Doctor ot Divinity, and Maſter f St. 
John's College ſucceeding Dr. Gunning, who had 
preſided there eight years. In 1679 he refigned 
his Maſterthip. In 1683, he was preferred to the 
Deancy of IVindſor upon the death of Dr. Durel. 
He was made Biſhop of Rocheſter the ſame year, 
upon the tranſlation of Dr. Dolben to the Arch- 
Biſhoprick of Tork. He was Lord Almoner to the 
King, and allowed to hold his Deanry in Commen- 
dam with his Bi ſhoprick of KRocheſter. An. 1684 
he was tranſlated to Ely in the room of Dr. Gun- 
ning. He was Preſident of the Society of the Sons 
of the Clergy. He was one of the ſeven Biſhops 
that were ſent to the Tower ; and one of thoſe 
that was deprived at the Revolution, which he 
ſurviyed ten years or more. 
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This Prelate has many Sermons in print. On: 
he preached at the Coronation oi James Il. 

A piece entitled Animadyerſions on a Pamphlet 
called Naked Trut): Or tbe State of the Primitive 
Church, printed 1676, is ſaid to have been written 
by our Prelate; but it is without his name. 

He publiſhed two Letters to the Clergy of the 
Diocele of Ely, one dated Auguſt 1686, prepara- 
tory to his Viſitation; the ſecond in October fol- 
lowing, both printed at Cambridge. 

He cannot icape a ſtroke of the Biſhop oi 
Salisbury's flail, when he is characterizing thole he 
did not love. But conſidering he ſuffers in very 
good Company, it is no diſparagement to him, 
eſpecially if the Accu:ation be examined. * le 
cc was of too quick an Imagination, and too de- 
& fective a Judgment.” How a man's Imagination 
can be too quick, 1s not obvious to every body, 
If proofs of his detective Judgment could have been 
produced, tis a wonder they were not: Nor doth 
this finding fault with a quick Imagination diſco- 
ver too profound a Judgment in the Cenſor. 
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The LIFE of Sir JoxATHAN TRE“ 
LAWNEY, Biſbop of EXETER. 


E was a younger ſon of Sir Jonathan 
Trelawncy ot Trelawney in Cornwall, Bart. 
born in that County. This is an antient 


ceſtor was created Baronet by Charles I. in the 
fourth year of his Reign. It appears from Lord 
Carendon, that at the general Riſing of the Cava- 
liers in order t9 a Reſtauration, the head of this 
Family was eng2ged with Greenville and others to 
ſecure Plymouth and Excter. This was at the time 
Lord Vong by and Sir Horatio Townſend projected 
the ſurprize of Lynn; that Maſſey had a deſign 
upon Glore.ſier > Newport and Littleton upon Sbremſ- 
bury, Booth and A:ddleton upon Cheſter , which 
they did bring about, but their Body was defeated 
by Lamlert, and the hopes of the Royaliſts all 
over the Nation at once cruſhed and put out, tho? 
lixe Tinder, ready to take fire again upon the 
leaſt ſpark of encouragement. The ſame Hiſto- 
rian mentions another Gentleman of the Family, 
Member of the Houle of Commons, expell'd by 
the Houſe for oppoſing their claiming a Guard, 
* and afterwards, upon the ſtrength of this crime, 
ſtripp'd of his Eſtate, impriſoned, and brought 
to a languiſhing death there for want of neceſſaries. 


* Oct. Vol. p. 488. 
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The ſame Hiſtory mentioning the Heroes of 


the Weſt, puts them in this order; the Arundels, 
Trelawnies, Slannivgs, Trevannions. 

Mr. Trelawney had his education at Weſtminſter 
School. Thence he went to Chriſt-Church in Ox- 
ford, and was entred at eighteen years old, 1668, 
The year following he was made Student. He 
took his Degrees in Arts, went into Orders. He 


had one or more Benelices conlerred upon him by 


his Relations in his own Country. 

In the year 1680 his elder Brother died, yet he 
left not his Function. In 1685 he was made Bi- 
ſhop of Briſtol, upon the Tranſlation ot Dr. Lake 
to Chicheſter. Ac was introduced to the Houſe of 
Lords the ſame day that Dr. Ken was, as Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells. 

He was one of the ſeven who were committed 
to the Tower Jure 8th, charg'd with Contriving, 
Making, and Publiſhing a ſeditious Libel againſt his 
Majeſty and his Government. For this he was tried 
with the reſt, and acquitted. 

On the fiiteenth of November following he was 
preferr'd by King James to the Sce of Exeter, void 
by the Tranſlation of Dr. Lamplugh to York. 

Upon his Father's death he became Baronet, 
and enjoyed the Paternal Eſtate of the Family, 
He was advanced to the See of Wixcheſter, which 
he held to his death. He had one or two ſons 
drowned on board Sir C:oudefly Shovel in the Aſſo- 
ciation. He had a Brother Licutenant Colonel in 
King James's Army at Salisbury, who had a Regi- 
ment given him by King William after the Revo- 
lution, and died Major or Lieutenant General a 
few months ago. 
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The LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM NICHOL- 
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E. was ſon of Chriſtopher Nicholſon, born 
at Stratford near Hadleigb in Suffolk Nov. 
1. 1591. He was Choriſter of Magdalen 
College in Oxford, and educated in the 
Grammar School there. He took his Degrees in 
Arts, that of Maſter being compleated 1615. He 
was Chaplain to Henry Earl of Northumberland, 
then a priſoner in the Tower of London, and Tutor 
to his fon. But delighting in Grammar, he was 
prelented to the Free- ſchool of Croydon in Surrey 
the next year, where he continued till 1629. He 
then retired to Wales, having obtained the Rectory 
of Llandilo vaur in Carmartherſhire, and ſoon after 
had a Reſidentiariſhip of St. David's, and the 
Archdeaconry of Brecknock. He is ſaid to have 
been choſen a Member of the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines, but never to have ated with them. Being 
deprived of his Preferments, he kept a private 
School in Carmarthenſhire, and by his Writings de- 
5 the Church of England againſt her Adver- 
aries, 

In the latter end of the year 1660 the King 
advanced him to the See of Glouceſter, ſome years 
Jacant by the death of Biſhop Goodman, oo 
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him to keep in Commendam the Archdeaconry 9: 
Brectnock and the Rectory of Biſhops-Cleve in Glou- 
ceſterſhire. 

He had the reputation of a learned Divine, 
converſant in the Fathers and Schoolmen, * 
excellent in the critical part of Grammer, 

He wrote, A plain, but full Expoſition of the 
Catechilm of the Church of England. 

An Apology for the Diſcipline of the antient 
Church. 

An Expoſition on the Apoſtles Creed, 

An eaſy Analyſis on the whole Book of P/ ams. 

He died at his palace 1671, and was buried in 
the Iſle adjoyning to our Lady's Chapel. 


The LIFE of Dr. JohN PRITCHETT, 
Biſhop of GLOUCESTER. 


2 ISI 1 F was ſon of Walter Priichett of Hillen- 
pl H don in Middleſcæ, afterwards Lord Mayor 
of London. At eighteen years old he 
RS$22 was admitted a Student ot Queen's Col- 
lege i in Oxford, but took his Degrees in Aits as 
Member of Edmond Hall. He is not known to 
have been a Sufferer for his Loyalty during the 
Times. At the Reſtauration he was poſſeſſed oi 
the Vicarage of St. Giles Cripplegate. 

The reaſon of his advancement to this Sce 15 
faid to have been that he was rich, and could 


therefore better live upon a ſmall Biſhoprick ; 0 
6 
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he got liberty to hold his Church at Cripplegate in 
Commendam, He was conſecrated 1672, and 1680 
died at Harefeld in Middleſex, where he had an 
Eſtate. He was buried nnder the Pulpit of that 
Church, 
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The LIFE of Dr. ROBERT FRAMPTON) 
Biſhop of GLOUCESTER. 


al be. in Dorſctſhire. At fifteen years old 
he became a Choriſter of Corpus Chriſti 

College in Oxford, An. 1637. Je was 
warde Student of Chriſt-Church, took a Degree 
in Arts as Member of that Houle 1641, Upon 
the breaking out o. the Rebellion he retired to 
his native Country, waere he was a School-maſter, 
and ſome ſay, Curate. 

He was made Chaplain to a Man of War, in 
which he acquitted him.elt ſo well as to be made 
choice of by the Turkey Merchants trading to 
Aleppo to be their Chaplain, where he reſided 
twelve years. Upon his return he was Chaplain 
to Robert Earl of Aylesbury > but went a ſecond 
time to Aleppo, and continued there four years. 
The Teſtimonials he brought from thence of his 
merit and his Services, recommended him to ſo 
much favour, that upon his return he had the 
Prebend of Torlton in the Church of Salisbury con- 
fer d upon him in 1672, and the ſame year a 
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270 The Life of Dr. FRaMPTON, 


Prebend in the Church of Glouceſter. He had allo 
about that time a Living in Dor/etſhire, as I con- 
ceive, thoꝰ }/ood ſaith Glouceſterſhire. 

Happy had it been for che Cavaliers, if they 
could all have found ſhelter at Aleppo. Even Turkey 
would have been preferable to the treatment {ome 
of them met with from the Men of Meeknels and 
Moderation. The Clergy that were kept aboard 
the Ships under the preſſure of Lice and ill uſage, 
had no great reaſon to be terrified with being ſen: 
to the Plantations, or fold to- Barbary, as they 
were threatned, it they had foreleen what was to 
be the lot of ſome of them. Barbarity is more 
eaſily born from a ſtrange Maſter, than the Inſults 
of domeſtick Rabble exalted upon the ruin of 
their Betters. 

In 1673 Mr. Frampton ſucceeded Dr. Viner in the 
Deanry of Glouceſter, The ſame ycar he accumu— 
lated the Degrees in Divinity, and preach'd the 
Sermon on Ag-Sunday in the morning. In 1689 
he ſucceeded Dr. Pritchett in the Bithoprick ot 
Glouceſter, He was conſecrated in All- Souls College 
in Oxford, the Archbiſhop being there attending 
the Parliament. He had liberty to hold his Dor- 
ſetſhire Parſonage in Commendam, which he did 
for two years. Then he was inducted into the 
Living of Avezing near Hampton in Glouceſterſhire, 
of the Gift of Philip Shepherd cf Hampton, Eiq, In 
1690 he was deprived of his Bithoprick with the 
reſt who refuſed the new Oachs. His Living he 
is ſaid to have kept for many years, if not to lis 
death; or to have enjoyed the profits of it by the 
favour of his Patron. Dr. Edward Fowler had the 
See. Our Prelate, whoſe amiable temper made 
him highly acceptable to the Neighbourhood, dicd 
in this Century about the beginning of it. 


Bi ſhop 
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Biſhop Burnet, who would be thought the Doer 
of every thing, means, perhaps, by a total Depri- 
vation, and a laudable courle of Starving, a real 
benefit to the Deprived. He had complain'd, and 
put it into the Mouth of his faithful Stuartine * 
upon the Reſtauration : * The Men of Service 
« were loaded with many Livings, and man 
« Dignittes, With this great acceſſion of Wealth 
« there broke in upon the Church a great deal of 
« Luxury and High Living, on the Pretence of 
« Holpitality. And with this overſet of Wealth 
© and Pomp that came on Men in the decline of 
ce their Age, they who were now growing into 
« old Age, became lazy and negligent in all the 
« true Concerns of the Church. 

The great Obſerver ſaith upon Fairfoul, Biſhop 
of Glaſcow, + © That he was a pleaſant facetious 
“Man, infinuating and crafty > But he was a 
e better Phyſician than a Divine. 

| would not except his Lordſhip out of the 
number of Phyſicians. His method of curing 
Luxury in High Churchmen was admirable ; but 
to prove himlelf of the Faculty, he took no Phy- 
lick himſelt. 
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The LIFE of Dr. NicyoLas Moxx, 
Biſhop of HEREFORD. 


E was third Son of Sir Thomas Monk of 
Potheridge in Devonſhire, Knt. Sir Thomas 
reſided at Marton in the ſame County, 
when his Son Nicholas went firſt to Oxfoa; 

but we are not told at which Place this Son was 
born. In 1626, he was aanutted Commoner of 
Hadbam College in Oxjord, being about ſeventeen 
years of Age. In 1634 he proceeded in Arts, and 
entred into Orders. tie was beneficed in his own 
Country, and is ſaid to have ſuffered as other 
Loyaliſts. This is probable enough, becauſe his 
Brother tought for the King. 

He was tor ſome time, through the Intereſt of 
his Brother, commanaing in Scotland under Crom- 
well, permitted to cnjoy a {mall Cure, but was 
diſturbed by the 77:ers. At length he enjoy'd the 
Rettory of Kilbanipton in Cornwall, the gitt of his 
Kinſman Sir John Grecnpille, atterwards Earl of 
Bath, which was worth three hundred pounds a 
year. This was given him with a view to the 
Services he might perform for the Royal Cauſe 
with his Brother George, who had himſelf obliga- 
tions to Sir Jobn, and upon whom Sir John had 
an eye to bring about the long wiſt'd-for Reſtau- 
ration. It was by the Intereſt of the General that 
Mr, Mont had quiet potleſſion, 


In 
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In 1659. be was ſent to his Brother to diſpoſe 
him to bring in the King, which was rejected, and 
Mr. Monk dilmiſs'd without any hopes, and for- 
bid ever to mention that affair any more. Yet 
what he ſaid might have ſome influence, as well 
as Sir John Greenville's ſending him on the errand 
for whole Family the General had a great regard, 

The privacy with which the General conducted 

this grand Affair, hath given the world reaſon to 
guels whether he meant reſtoring the King at firſt, 
or letting up for him'el', or whether indeed he 
deſign'd any thing, but to get the Power firſt into 
his hands, betoce he would reſolve how to em- 
oy it. 
l © been aſſured by an Eſſex Gentleman, 
intimate with the young Duke of Albemarle, that 
ne thewed him at New-/Jall in that County ſome 
original Letters le t by his Father, plainly diſco- 
rering a Correſponden-e with the Royaliſts before 
his deſian was publick. 

But there are other Arguments that will incline 
one to believe Reſtauration his primary intent. 
One is, That he was at firſt a Cavalier. And tho? 
Dilguſt had made him change Sides, having been 
made Priloner, and leit in long confinement in 
the Tower without ranſom or exchange; yet his 
natural Loyalty fo far prevail'd, that he deſir'd to 
ſerve in Veland, that he might not immediately 
oppoſe the Royal Cauſe. 

Another conſideration is, That the method he 
took was the ſecureſt tor his own Honour and 
Quiet. He had ſcen with what Difficulty the 
Protector had maintain'd his Poſt; To what 
thitts and diſtreſſes he had been ſometimes driven 
to quell that mad Enthuſiaſtick crew, by whole 
ſtrength he conquer'd others: That if his ſupe- 
rior talents could but hardly ſtem the inclination 
to Mutiny and Change, it was more than any 
cther 
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other Man would in prudence undertake : That 
the contending Officers had no principle of Union 
amongſt them but Intereſt. Novelty, Ambition, drew 
them out againſt one another: Whereas Retct- 
tling the Government upon its legal foundations 
had a better proſpect of ſtability; and however 
the people were brought to deteſt Monarchy at 
firſt, the time was come for them to be fick of 
their own projects, opprets'd with Taxes, and an 
Army to raiſe theſe Taxes, out of which that 
Army would firſt be paid. 

Doing right to the King of the Nation, was 
the way to aſſure him of unenvied Greatneſs. He 
would have no trouble to be upon his guard, to 
balance Parties, and be jealous of his Friends, 
but might ſecurely enjoy the fruit of that Peace 
and Plenty he had ſo happily procur'd. 

His Glory was greater to give than to receive 
the Crown; and if we remember the unealinels 
with which the young King wore it, we may ſee 
reaſon for him to envy the General's repoſe, Mr. 
- Cromwell himſelf would have envied him, and 
would probably have choſen that part, if hi 
could have excuſed his Defettion upon ſuch diſgult 
as the other had to plead ; it he could have wath'd 
off the ſtain of Royal blood, of involving great 
part of the Nation in Parricide. 

Sir John Greenville failed not to put the King in 
mind of Mr. Monts Services, who, on his firſt 
arrival, made him Provoſt of Eaton, in the room 
of Lockyer, Oliver's Chaplain, 

The fame year he gave him Lette;s to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford for his Doctor of Divinity's De- 
gree, and preferr'd him to the Biſhoprick of Here- 
ford, vacant fourteen years ſince the death of Dr, 
Cook. In 1661. Dr. Monk died at his Lodgings at 
* and was buried in St Edward's Cha- 

el. 
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The L1FE of Dr. HERBERT CROFT, 
Biſhop of HEREFORD, 


E was third Son of Sir Herbert Croft, Knt. 
who was Grandſon to Sir James Croft, 
Ent. Comptroller of the Houſhold to 
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and he Great Grandſon to Sir Richard Croft, Knt. 
Trealurer of the Houle to Edward IV. All of 
Cro/t-Caſtle in the County of Hereford, an antient 
and Knightly Family, Mr. Croft was born at 
Great Milton near Tame in Oxfordſhire. His Mo- 
ther was Daughter and Co-heir of Anthony Brown 
of Holt-Caſtle in Worceſterſhire, Eq; She was in a 
Journey towards Loadon. He was educated in 
Grammar Learning in Herefordſhire, thence weng 
„oo Oxford at the age of thuteen, An. 1616, It is 
aut not known to what College. 

| He was ſent for by his Father to Doway in 
" Flanders, who placed him in the Engliſh College 
rol there, This Gentleman had been Knighted by 
De- King James. He had a Proteſtant Education, hut 
on changed his Religion, and died at Doway. | 

; the Father's example and the inſtruction of a 
ſeſuit, he trod the tame ſteps; his Father howe 
eyer cautioned him not to be a Jeſuit, 
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He paſſed, as it is computed, ten years in that 
College in the ſtudy of Philolophy and the liberal 
Arts. After ſome time he was ſent by Sir Herbert 
into England upon Atturs relating to his Eſtate. 
Before his return his Father died. Coming again 
to England upon his own buſinels, he was, by the 
endeavours ot Dr. Moreton, Biſhop of Durbam, re- 
conciled to the Church o? England. At the deſire | 
of Dr. Laud he went to Ox, o- d, was admitted oi 
chi iſt-Courch, and lupp.:cated the VUniverlity, that 
the time he had ftudied ↄbroad might, performing 
his Exerciſe, be reckon'd in to thoſe years, that, 
it he had been reſident, would have qual: fied 
him to be Batchelor of Divinity, without taking 
Degrees in Arts. This was in the year 1635 
Having obtained his deſire, he kept his Exer 
the year alter with good reputation, and took 15 
Batchelor's degree. Soon alter he was Minifte 

a Church in Glouceſterſhire, and Rector of Ha- 
ding in Oxfordſhire. 

In the year 1639. he was appointed Charhy 
to the Earl of Northumberland in the Scottiſh Exp: 
dition. The ſame year he had the . of | 
Minor pars Altaris in the Church of Salisbyry, In 
the year 1640. he was made Doctor of Divinity, Ne 
and Chaplain to the King, was greatly in his 
favour, and encruſted with tecret Meſſages to his 5%? 
great Officers, which brought him into danger 0: 
his lite. The ſame year he was preferr'd "to bel Dou 


the eighth Prebend of the ſeventh Stall of Wr- lt 
on An 10 gt he was inſtalled Canon o * 
Y 


Viadſor in the place of Dr. John Pocklington, de⸗ 
rip d by Order of Parliament of all his Spuritu- 1691 
alties. In the latter end of 1644. he was made H 
Dean of Hereford upon the Death of Dr. Browne ; 
He preached boldly in the Cathedral for the Royal we e 
Cauſe, and inveighed ſo ſtrenuouſly againſt Sacti E45. 
lege, that a Guard of Mu! queteers in The Churc 


pie 
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prepared to fire at him, but the famous Colonel 
Birch prevented it. 

He was ſtripped in the Times, as were other 
Loyaliſts, but the Family Eſtate came to him by 
the death of his Brother Sir William. He paſſed 
the years of Uſurpation with Sir Rowland Berkley 
at Cotheridge in Worceſterſhire. 

On the Reſtauration he came into his Dean 
and other Preterments. And in December 1661, 
the King advanced him to the Biſhoprick of 
Hereford, in which he continued to the Day of his 
death, enjoying it with credit, and employing 
good part of the Revenue in Hoſpitality. In the 
year 1667, he was made Clerk of the Cloſet to 
the King. This he kept two years, but choſe to 
retire to his Diocele. He attempted, and brought 
about, what he was heartily reſolved on, it it 
could be effected in his time, That all the Pre- 
bendaries of his Cathedral hould be ſuch as lived 
in his Dioceſe, ſo the Church would be better 
attended, and the ſmall Livings augmented. 

By his Will he ſettled twelve hundred pounds 
for Charitable Uſes: Fourteen pounds out of the 
product of it on the very poor Vicarage of Tarpole, 
adjoining to the Pariſh of Croft, To the ſame he 
gave Lands to the value of Ten pounds per. An. 
tor ever. And to the Church of Croft Twelve 
pounds fer An. for ever. 

In his Will he acknowledges the Goodneſs of 
God in recalling him to the Church of England, 
in which he was baptized. He died in May, 
1691, 

He had three Brothers in the King's Army 
Colonels, Two of them Knighted. Sir William, 
the eldeſt, was killed at Stoke-Caſtle near Ludlow in 
1645, A ſecond died 1659. 

As to his Writings, one Piece by the name of 
Naked Truth, gave offence to our moſt zealous 
VU 2 : Church- 
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Chutch-men. Biſhop Tirner wrote, and Gupning 


preached againſt it. And there were Encomiums 
upon it from thoſe who eſpouled the Diſſenting 


Intercſt. Several other parts came out afterwards 


without the Author's Name, as this of the Bi- 
Jhop's had done, but they were none of his, 

He wrote allo a Letter concerning Popith Ido- 
latry. 
Animadverſions on Dr. Burnct's Theory of the 
Earth 

A Diſcourſe concerning reading King James's 
Declaration in Churches, It 1s ſaid the King 
ordered that part of this. Diſcourſe to be 
printed which related to the Indulging Tender 
Conſciences, but not what was againſt taking 
away the Telt. 


The LIFE of Dr. Hucn LLovn, 
Biſhop of LANDAEEF. 


came to Or iel College in ear and 
was a Servitor there. Anno 1 607, Of 
SSIS! thereabonts, he took his Degree in Arts, 
— himſelf to Jeſus College, of which he is 
thought to have been Feliow. In 1638. he pro- 
ceeded in Divinity, being about that time Arch- 
deacon of St. Davids. Le had allo a Canonry in 
that Church, and the Rettories of St. Andrews in 


Glamorg anſhir e, and St, Nicolas; which Livings are 
together 


* — — * 
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together valued at Two hundred pounds a year. 
He was a great Sufferer for the Royal Cauſe, being 


depriv'd ot his private Eſtate as well as of his 


Spiritualties. He was allow'd Fifths for ſome 
years; but af:erwards den ed even that for the 
lupport of a numerous Family. 

In the year 1660. he was conſecrated to the See 
of Landaff, which he kept till his death, An. 1667. 
He left behind him the character of a Pious, 
Learned, and Charitable Man. 


The LIFE of Dr. FRANCIS Daviss, 
Biſhop of LAN DAF F. 


E was born in Glamorganſbire; was ad- 
emitted a Student of Jeſus College in 
1&2 Oxford, An. 1638. at 17 years of age, 
took Degrees in Arts, and was made 
Fellow of the Houſe. He was beneficed in 
Wales, but ſuffered as other Loyaliſts. Upon the 
Reſtoration he recovered what he had loſt. In 
1661, he was created Doctor of Divinity, being 
Archdeacon of Landaff. In 1667. he was made 
Biſhop there; and dying 1674, was buried in his 
Cathedral. 
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The LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM BEy, 


Biſhop of LAN DAF F. 


years probation at RNem- College in Oxford, was ad- 
mitted perpetual Fellow, An. 1637, at about 20 
years of age. He took Degrees in Arts, that of 
Maſter in 1644. He was about that time Major 


of a Regiment of the King's Horſe againſt the 


Rebels. The long Scar in his face ſhewed that 
the wound was gallantly received. In 1647. he 
was elected one of the Prottors of the Univerſity, 
but the Parliamentary Viſitors ſet him aſide, and 
the year after ejected him. e then went abroad, 
and ſerved the Swedes in their Wars againſt the 
Poles, He returned in 1660, was reinſtated in his 
Fellowſhip, and had the Vicarage of Adderbury 
given him by his College, but no other Prefer- 
ment. In 1666, he proceeded in Divinity, and 
by Intereſt of the Earl of Rocheſter, whoſe Seat 1s 
at or near Adderbury, was preferr'd to the See ol 
Landaff in the year 1679, upon the Tranſlation 
of Dr. William: Lloyd to Peterborough. Dr. Bew livd 
to an adyanc'd Age. He had liberty of keeping 
Adderbury in Commendam, | 


The 
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The Archbiſhoprick of Carleon upon Ust, whence 
the Sce of Landaff is derived, was, according to 
Biſhop Godwin, once fo well endow'd, that it 
might with a tenth part of its Revenue, be eſteem'd 
one of the richeſt Churches in Chriſtendom. 
Heylin ſaith LandafF will ſcarce afford a Sunday's 
Pudding. 

This was enough perhaps at laſt for the old 
Soldier's teeth; but when he was younger, it 
muſt have mov'd his Spleen to fee his Merit neg- 
lected, and the Enemies to the Crown go off with 
its ſweeteſt Morlcls. 


The LIFE of Dr. ROBERT SANDERSON; 
Bifhop of LINCOLN. 


— 


q MA E was born 19 September 1587. at Ro- 

h beram in 1. orkſhire, ſecond and youngeſt 
„Son ot Robert Sanderſon of Ciltb.waite- 
Hal in the ſame Pariſh, Eſq; His Mo- 
ther was Elizabeth, Daughter of Mr. Richard Cary 
of Butter- thwaite-Hall in the ſaid County. The 
Family of Sanderſon was antient and honourable, 
as may be ſeen in Dr. Thoriton's Antiquities of 
Nottinghamſhire, Robert, the Father of Dr. San- 
derſon, was Godfather jointly with Gilbert Earl of 


Shrewsbury, to Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 


U 4 My 
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My account oc this eminently pious, learned, 
judicious, modeſt Prelate is the more ſuccinct, 
becauſe his Life is at large written by Mr. }Valton, 
and prefixed to his Works; which are in the 
hands of all true Sons of the Church of Ezglard, 
who can purchaſe them. 

At thirteen years of age Mr. Sanderſon was ad- 
mitted of Lincoln College in Oxford, under the 
care of Dr. Kilbie the Rector. He was matricula- 
ted 1 Jujy 1603. and being Batchelor of Arts, 
was choſen Fellow of the Houſe 1606. 11 July 
1608, he was Maſter of Arts, earlier than uiual, 
on account of extraordinary proficiency and merit. 

The ſame year he was by his College choſen their 
Log ick Lecturer, rechoſen the year a:ter. In 1613. 
he was elected Sub- Rector of the College; again 
in the years 1614 and 1616. In the year 1614. 
he, ſtood for the Proftorihip oi the Univerſity, 
which he loſt, more to the mortiſication ot his 
Friends that put him upon it, than to his own. 
The next year he renewed his Logick Lectures, 
and at the requeſt of his Superiors printed them. 
Anno 1616. He was choſen Senior Proctor, Mr. 
Charles Crook of Chriſt-Church being the Junior. In 
this difficult Office his Conduct inclined to Lenity, 
and his Reproots and Repreſentations had a bettec 
_ upon the Guilty than Rigour would have 

ad. 

In the year of his Proftorſhip his Father recom- 
mended to his acquaintance and care Mr. Gilbert 
Sheldon his Godlon, afterwards Arch-biſhop. This 
laid the Foundation of a generous Friendſhip, 
which nothing but Death could ſever. The next 
year he preached in order to Batchelor of Divi- 
nity's Degree, and having performed his other 
Exerciſe, took that Degree May 29. He had been 
ordained Deacon and Prieſt in 1611. by Dr. King, 
Biſhop of London. 55 _ 
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In 1618, he was preſented to the Living of 


Wilberton in Lincolnſbire, of good value, by Sir 


Nicolas Sanderſon, Viſcount Caſtleton. This place 
being in the air of Holland diſagreed with him, and 
after a year he ſurrendred it. 

At this time he was preſented to the Rectory 
of Boothby-Paxnel, in the ſame County, by Thomas 
Harrington, Eſq: in which he coutinu'd forty years, 
and maintain'd an interrupted Friendſhip with his 
Patron, till Mr. Harrington's death. Then he re- 
ſign'd his Fellowſhip of Lincoln College. 

Soon after he was made Prebendary of the Col- 

legiate Church of Southwell ; then Prebendary of 
Lincoln by the Biſhop of that See. 
He married Anne daughter of Henry Nelſon, 
8. T. B. Rector of Haugham in Lincolnſbire. He 
reſided on his Living of Boothby, and, together 
with his Example, perform'd every part of a 
man's Office with great diligence and exact 
neſs, 

Being in great eſteem with the Biſhop and the 
Gentry of his County, he was frequently invited 
to preach in publick at Viſitations and Aſſizes. 
His Diſcourſes it ſeems were not very taking, for 
want of the Off-band manner, which was then 


creeping into vogue: For the Auditory was more 


concern'd to obſerve the ſtretch of the Preachers 
Talents of that kind, than the ſtrength and cohe- 
tence of his Sermon, as if he was rather to ſhew 
himſelf than edity them. And ſuch is, and ever 
will be, the difference between Oratory. and Ar- 
gument, that when Geſture, Addreſs, and Appli- 
cation to the Eyes take place of what ſhould gain 
_ the Underſtanding, Sanderſons mult be laid 
ide. 
lt's true, much in this particular is attributed 
to a defective Modeſty in this great Man. But 
let it not paſs for ſuch, when tis as caſy for a 


5 Mathe- | 
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Mathematician to deſcribe what he is about by 


Rote, as for a ſound Reaſoner to give every point 
its juſt weight and influence by art of Memory. 
A proceſs of exact Reaſoning is as hard to be 
periorm'd by Memory, as a Concert of Muſick 
without the different parts ſet down. If Haran- 
guing, it Perſuading be the point in view, Geſture 
and Addreſs may affect the Audience. But if 
Ratiocination be intended ; if Judgwent and Cri- 
tical Determination is expected, the Chain of 
Thought may be broke, and the labour of many 
hours be ſacrificed to a vain delight of ſceing what 
it were more to the purpoſe ſhould be heard. To 
ſay no more on this ſubject, what Memory per- 
forms is poſſeſſed by Memory alone. Let the Pa- 
trons of this foreign Eloquence compare the Pro- 
ductions of the one kind and the other when they 
come into Print, aud then judge of their value. 

We are told of an art the Turks have of playing 
the game of Cheſs by memory, as they are in a 
journey. Some few Removes in a ſort of method 
may, perhaps, be carried on, and the Game by 
an unskil.ul Player preſently be loſt. Cloſe Argu- 
ment and ftrong Reaſoning is as hard to carry on 
as the other. 

From the obſcurity of a country Parſonage Mr. 
Sandcrſoz was railed to be Chaplain to K. Charles l. 
by the recommendation of Arch-biſhop Laud, 
who was his Contemporary in the Univerſity, 
and well acquainted with his eminent endow- 
ments. This was in November 1631. The pious 
King ſoon diſcovered in his Chaplain what gain'd 
His higheſt eſteem, and what endeared him to 
him. From his firſt Converſation and his Ser- 
mons. he was taken into a high degree of favour, 
and was uſeful to the diſtreſſed Monarch in his 
Solitude and Suffering, 


He 


28 — — — 
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He had been Proctor tor the Dioceſe of Lincoln 
in Convocation in the year 1625. the firſt ot the 
King's reign, in which Office he continued to the 
end of it. There were lome diſputes at that time 
in relation to what 1s called The Five Points, in 
which he was of a different opinion from ſome 
of his learned Friends. Upon this occaſion he 
wrote his Pax Eccleſiæ. As to thole things his 
Judgment in time was altered, which inſtead of 
being charged as an Imperfection, is juſtly imputed 
to his great Modeſty and Willingneſs to give in 
to Realon and better Information. 

In 1636. he attended the King to Oxford, and 
was, Aug. 31. created Doctor of Divinity. 

Upon the Scots Covenanters entring England 
with their complaints againit the Common-Prayer 
and the Ceremonies of the Church, the King and 
the Arch-biſhop employed Dr. Sanderſon and two 
more of the Convocation, to make ſuch Altera- 
tions as might give them eale, if that were all 
they meant. Ihis Reverend Perſon and two more 
met twice a week at the Dean of Weſtmixſter's for 
five months, to conſider of this Reformation. By 
this time the Brethren Covenanters in England had 
fo far nurſed the Good Caule, as to throw off the 
pretence of Moderation, Yet both Houſes pro- 
pos d Dr Sanderſon to be a Truſtee for the ſettliug 
Church Affairs, to Which the King conſented. 
He was alſo by them named one of the Aſſembly 
of Divines, but refuſed to appear, the Summons 
wanting the King's Authority, 

He had been the year before appointed Regius 
Profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford, Mr. Walton faith, 
he did not appear in the Chair till October 1646, 
For a year he read, faith the ſame Author, his 
matchleſs Lectures, in which he firſt treated De 
Juramento, He goes on, This learned Man, as 
* he was eminently furniſhed with abilities to 
9 5 —25̃ * ſatisfy 
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ce ſatisfy the Conſciences of Men upon that im- 
© portant Subject, ſo he wanted not courage to 
ce aſſert the true obligation of it, and Oaths, in a 
& degenerate Age, when Men had made Perjury 
« a main part, or at leaſt very uſeful to their 
Religion. 

When the King was Priſoner in the Iſle of 
Wight, the Parliament ſent the Covenant and 
Negative Oath to be taken by the Dr. of the 
Chair, Heads of Houles and Scholars, under pe- 
nalty of quitting their Preterments; and if they 
continued in the Univerſity after a Refuſal, they 
were to be treated as Spies. 

Againſt this the Body appointed twenty Dele- 
gates to draw up a Manifeſto, to ſhew the viola- 
tion ſuch a Practice would be to their Conſcience, 
Some of theſe were Dr. Sheldon, Hammond, San— 
derſon, Morly, and Zonch the Civilian. With this 
laſt Dr. Sanderſon was joined to put it into Form. 
Firſt it was printed in Latin, aiterwards by Dr. 
Sanderſon in Eng.iſh, as an Appeal to Natives and 
Foreigners. | 

The four Divines laſt mentioned had been 
named by the King to attend him, which the 
Presbyterian Parliament refuſed. The Indepen- 
dents having got into the Saddle, made greater 
Pretences to indulge Liberty of Conſcience, and 
allowed it. Mr. Walton aſſures us from good Au- 
thority, that the King tranſlated Dr. Sanderſon De 
Juramento into Engliſh, which was intended to be 
put into St. James's Library. 

In 1648. Dr. Sazderſon was by the Reformers 
expelled the Univerſity with the reſt of the Loy- 
aliſts. He retired to Boothby-Pannel, and there 
exerciſed the Office of a Pariſh Prieſt, but was 


frequently interrupted and inſulted by the Soldiery, 


who tore the Seryice-Book, and required Extem—- 
pore Performances. | 
| Some 


ere. 
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Some time after he was ſeized by a Troop of 
Horle, and carried to Lincoln, and exchanged for 
one Mr. Clark his Neighbour, Miniſter of Allington, 
2 Priſoner in the King's Garriſon of Newark. 
This was a precious promoter of the Good Old 
Caule, upon whole ſcore the Exchange was made, 
upon agreement each ſhould hve peaceably at his 
own Parith, and procure peace for each other 
when diſturbed. Yet Dr. Sanderſon was atterwards 
leveral times plundered, and once wounded in 
three places. One benefit he enjoyed from the 
Exchange, to have his Living diicharged from the 
Sequeſtration under which it betore lay. At this 
time he reſolved thoſe Caſes which are in Print. 
More remain in filence, one particularly ot Simony, 
which might have been of Service to the World, 
had it appeared before the Practice was too deeply 
rooted. 

So generally are this Author's Pieces read, fo 
univerlally approved, that this ſingle Treatile 
might perhaps have ſtood in the Gap, and pre- 
venced that bare-faced method of pleading Bonds 
in their nature unlawful. It might not have pre- 
vented Sacrilegious Contracts privately made : Yet 
it might a publick Skreen for io vile a practice, 
without which that Security would have been 


wanting, which it were to be wiſhed ſhould never 


attend diſhonourable engagements, 

The bold Preface before his laſt twenty Ser- 
mons, was printed in the year 1655, He has been 
charged with a timerous, baſhtul habit when he 
appeared in publick, which can be attributed to 
nothing but exceſs of Modeſty, fince all that knew 
him allow his Fortitude in oppoſing the Times as 
eminent as his Humility and his Modeſty, His 
Amuſements were reading ſome of the beſt Claſ- 
ſicks in proſe or verſe, and looking into Antiqui- 
ties and Heraldry, in all which he was an Adept. 
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Upon the Reſtauration he was heartily recom- 
mended by Dr. Sheldon tor a Biſhoprick. He was 
then ſeventy three years of age, and far from ap- 

lying for Preterment, Yet he accepted it with 
that diſtruſt of his own Abilities which was natu- 
ral to him. He was conlecrated 28 October 1660. 
Bithop of Lincoln. He was concerned in the Saua 
Conference already mentioned in the beginning 
of theſe Sheets, and acquitted himſelf as a ſtre— 
nuous Defender of Truth againit intereſted and 
trifling oppoſition, The new Offices added to 
the Common-Prayer Book are allowed to be in 
great meaſure of his compiling, and the Preface 
entirely his own. 

However the Oppoſition made to the Church 
at this remarkable Conference of the Savoy may 
have been repreſented > however the differences 
between the Churchmen and Nonconformiſts may 
have been made light of as matters meerly of 
Opinion; if we examine into the foundation of 
theſe Ditterences, we ſhall find the Authors of 
them chargeable with ſomething more than gene- 
rally is laid at their door, Schitm, 

Schitm is indeed a Diviſion between the Heads 
and Governors of a Church. This has frequently 
ariſen from the infirmities of haman Nature, ard 
the innate pride of Mankind. But the Subjects of 
an Epiſcopal Church, throwing off their obedience 
to Authority, can be deemed nothing leſs than 
Rebels, than Apoſtates to the Faith, as delivered 
down from the Apoſtles. Suppoſing their pre- 
tences to be juſt, That their Biſhops adhered to 
the King, and oppoſed that Liberty the Parlia- 
ment aſſerted, were they from thence juſtified in 
Apoſtatizing from that Apoſtolical form of Spir- 


tual Government under which they had received 
their Orders ? | 


Schium 
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Schiſm is ſetting up Altar againſt Altar: This 
was renouncing the Altar, and ſetting up the In- 
ventions of men in the room of and in oppoſition 
to that Hierarchy which was derived from the 
Apoſtles. It was in direct oppoſition to that 
Kingdom of Chriſt, which, tho' not a Kingdom 
of this World, is a Kingdom eſtabliſhed in this 
World, to which every Chriſtian, in his ſtation, is 
oblig'd to be ſubject. 

Nor will the Modern endeavours to make this 
Kingdom an Utopian Kingdom, a Kingdom in the 
Clouds, a Kingdom without Authority, find a 
parallel in any Age or Nation that hath delerved 
the name of Chriſtian. 

Irreligion and Atheiſm have been often ſet up 
upon poſitive aſſertion. But to have this mon- 
ſtrous Doctrine taught us from Scripture, is very 
little leſs, if not altogether as much as Denying 
the Lord that bought us, and ſelling him for pieces 
of ſilver. 

Dr. Sanderſon governed his Dioceſe, the ſhort 
time he poſſeſſed it, as a moſt Primitive Biſhop. 
The Dilapidations of the Palace at Buckden, either 
ruinous or entirely decay d, drain'd very much his 
Revenue: Notwithſtanding which in the little 
Space of two years he augmented ſome of the 
ſmaller Vicarages as faſt as his Fines came in, 
giving the Church her own Dues without laying 
up for his Family, He died 29 Jan. 1652. after 
a languiſhing lneſs, which was but a conlequent 
of Old Age, Affliction, and Study. He made a 
moſt pious preparation for Death, and went off 
the ſtage with that Chriſtian expectation and for- 
titude which his whole Life had given earneſt of. 
He may juſtly be eſteem'd, at leaſt, one of the 
greateſt Men, in all reſpects, to be found in the 
records of the Engliſh Church: And he lives {till 
in his incomparable Sermons, Exerciſes, * 

other 
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other printed Works, from which the Oppoſers 
and Revilers of Chriſtianity and Moral honeſty 
have never yet dared to detract. His Caſuiſtiy 
will not ſink but in the common ruin of Religion. 
How near Religion is to its period in ſome places, 
tis melancholy to foreſee. Its Out-works have 
been long ſince in the hands ot the Enemy. The 
approaches of Infidelity have been from different 
Quarters. The firſt was relaxation of Dilcipline 
at the ſuir of Tendernels of Conſcience, The 
next from an averſion to Myſteries, ſetting up 
pretended Reaſon againſt evident Revelation, 
Breaches being made by theſe, the Fortrels is 
ſtormed under the Colours of Natural Religion, as 
fufficient to ſupport Morality. And Mozality is 
given out to be the Whole of our Duty. How 
long that is like to laſt, even in Theory, tis not 
hard to divine, ſince its Practice is ſunk. 

At laſt, it's to be feared, Morality was the thing 
ſtruck at, it we examine the Morals of the Aſſail- 
ants. Their generous aſſerting it from Dictates of 
Nature, comes up but to the treacherous Preſent 
of the Horle, 


— timeo Danaos & dona ferentes. Virgil. 
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The-L1FE of Dr. WII LIAN FULLER, 
Biſbop of LINCOLN. 


E was Son of Thomas Fuller, born at 
ndon, educated at Ml eſiminſier School. 
Bl Firſt he was Commoner of Aagdalen- 
e, 4», 1626. being eightcen years 
old; thence he went to Edmond - Hall, and at ſix 
T ſtanding went out Batchelor of Laws of that 
lovte.” He went into Orders, and was made one 
of the Chaplains of Chri- Church. When the King 
had his Head Quarters at Oxſord, Mr. Fuller be- 


came Chaplain to Edward Lord Litticton, . Lord 


Keeper. Bur upon the declenſion of the King's 
Affairs, took up with a. School at Twickenbam in 
Middleſex, where he paſſed the reigns of Oliver 
and Richard, inſtilling Loyal principles into his 
Scholars. 


Upon the Reſtau ation he was made Dean of 


St. Patrick's, and Fl this: De gor of Laws Degree 


, Which he was recommended 
Ae, being a worthy and 


conferred on him 
by the Chancellor 


* learned perſon, Tas ſuffered much for 
a 


* 


* his Loyalty.” The ſame year he was advanced 
to the Biſhoprick of Limegick and Ardfert, in which 
he continued till the year 1667, Then, upon the 


removal of Dr. Laney to Ely, he was made Biſhop 


ot Li-coln. He died at Kenſington 1675, and was 
buried in his:Cathedral. 
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The LIFE of Dr. Tnomas BARLOw, 
Biſhop of L1NCOLN. 


7 E was Son of Richard Barlom, born at 
K 1 2 \ Langhill in the parith of Orton in Weſt- 
Ver. 3 morland An. 1607, He was educated 


at Apleby School, and An. 1624. was 
entred of Queen's College in Oxford, where he was, 
Poor ſerving Child, Tabarder; then Maſter of 
Arts and Fellow 1633, Two years after he was 
Metaphyſick Reader of the Univerſity, and his 
Lectures were publithed., 

When the trying Times came on, he kept fo 
far in with the Men in power as to enjoy his Fel- 
lowſhip notwithſtanding the Viſitation of 1648. 
He, with ſome others, had dexterity enough to 
pur a decent preſent into the hands of Mrs. Kelſey, 
Wife and Bribe-taker to the Deputy-Governor of 
the Parliament Garriſon. He made alſo an Inte- 
reit, by Dr. Owen, to skreen himſelf, 

This appears from the Doctor's asking the ſame 
favour of Dr. Barlow, when he was under proſe- 
cu:ion of the Lord Chancellor Hyde. Dr. Barlow 
did his endeavour, but the Chancellor was inexo- 
rable upon Dr. Owen's holding Conventicles after 
he had given his word to the contrary, This was 

the Chancellor's Anſwer, 


in 
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In 1652. Mr. Barlow was elected Head-Keeper 
of the Bodleian Library, and made Lecturer of 
Churchill near Burford in Oxfo dſhire. In 1657. he 1 
was elected Provoſt of his College. . 
In 1660. he was created Doctor of Divini x 
amongſt the Royaliſts, and got himſelt pu: in a [ 
Commiſſioner, firſt appointed by the Marquis of 
Hertford, Chancellor of the Univerſity, aiterwards 
by the King, for reſtoring the Members who were 
ejected in 1648. So eaſy was the tranſition from 
his old Friends to his new, with whom he had 
nothing to do but to join'in the common Joy, and A 
be as ſerviceable as he could in reſtoring Suiterers | 
to their Right. Some regard was probably had to * 
his great Learning, In 1662. he was Margaret 
Profeſſor. J 

In 1663. he was made Arch-deacon of Oxſord; 9 
but Dr. Thomas Lamplugh oppoſed his title. Ar 4 
length Dr. Barlow carried it at a hearing in Lent 
Aſixe. He is ſuppoſed to be advanced to the 1 
Biſhoprick of Lincoln, to which he was conie- 
crated 1675. by intereſt of the two Secretaries of 
State, Mr. Coventry and Sir Joſeph Williamſon, who 
had been both of his College, and the former his - 
Pupil, © » 

He reſided at Buckden, never viſiting his Cathe- | 
dra], becauſe his palace at Lincoln was in ruins, as 


8 it continues to this day, He ſent thither one hun- 4 
dred pounds, halt to the Church. the other to 

ne the City, and preſented them afterwards with 

le- twerty pounds towards renewing their Charter. 


* When the Duke of Hk went to Scotland as Com- 
miſſioner, he expected an Invitation to the palace 
at Buc lden, by which he paſſed; but the Biſhop 
mut up his Gates. Yet, when the Declaration 
for Liberty of Conſcience came out, he is reported 
to have either wrote for, or otherwile to have 
Encouraged the Reading it in Churches. 
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 Arch-buhop Sandcroft gave Biſhop White of 
Peterborough a Commiſſion to hold an Archiep'(- 
copal Viſitation in the Dioceſe of Lincoln in the 
reign of James II. and he viſited and confirmed. 

Biſhop Barlow died October 8th. 1691, and was 
buried on the South- ſide ot the Chancel of Buckdey, 
aged eighty four. = 

He gave to the Bodleian Library all his Books 
which were not before in it, and the reſt to Queen's 
College, who built a Library to receive them. His 
Manuſcripts he gave to his two Chaplains, deſiring 
they might not be publiſhed. He publiſhed, 


Pietas in Patrem, with Verſes by other hands, 
Exercitationes aliquot de Deo. 

Pegaſus, Or Proceedings of the Viſitors, dated 
1648. 

Popery ; Or the Principles and Poſitions ap- 
proved by the Church of Rome, dangerous to all, 

A Letter concerning Invocation of Saints, and 
Adoration of the Crols. 

Brutum Fulmen; Oblervations on the Pope's 
Bull excommunicating and depoſing Q. Eliz. 
- Diſcourſe concerning the Laws Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil againſt Hereticks, approved by the Church 
of Rome. ; 

Letter for putting in execution Laws againſt 
Dillenters. 

Reaſons why a Proteſtant ſhould not turn Roman 
Catholick. | 

Miſcellaneous and Weighty Caſes of Conlcience. 

Genuine Remains, Theological, Philolophical, 
Hiſtorical. | 


The 


The LIFE of Dr. Jonn Hacker, 
Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry. 


F vas born at London in the Strand, An. 
EK 1592. His Father was Andrew Hacket 
of Putferin in Scotland, of the Robes to 
ESE Prince Henry. He had his Education 
at Weſtminſter School, being in great favour with 
Dr. Andrews, then Dean of that Church, aiterwards 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. In 1608, he was elected to 
Trinity College in Cambridge, and made Fellow at 
the ſtated time of fitting for a Fellowſhip there. 
He took Pupils, and had a conſiderable number 
from ſome of the beſt Families. He went into 
Orders under the Biſhop of London. Dr. Williams, 
Biſhop of Lincoln, choſe him to be his Chaplain 
upon being made Lord Keeper; he was induced 
to it by Mr. Hacket's Learning and Knowledge in 
the Languages, This was in 1621. After two 
years ſpent in attending upon that Prelate, he 
went to Cambridge, and perform'd his Exerciſe fòr 
Batchelor of Divinity. He was made Chaplain to 
King James, and by his Patron's Intereſt, obtain'd 
the Living of St. Andrew's Holborn of the King, 
who prelented in the minority of the Earl of 
Southampton, His Majeſty gave him allo the Par- 
lonage of Cheame in Surrey, vacant upon the In- 
cumbent's being made a Biſhop in Trelaud ; upon 
one of theſe he conſtantly reſided. 
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296 The Life of Dr. HacxET, &c. 

In 1628. he went out Doctor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. In 1631. Biſhop Williams made him 
Archdeacon of Bedford, About the year 1639. he 
had collected ſome thouſands of pounds toward 
_ rebuilding his Church of St. Andrew's ; but the 
Rebel Parliament laid their hand upon it, and 
employ'd it in their War againſt the King, as they 
allo did a Sum laid up for repairing the Cathedral 
of St. Paul. 7 | 

There was a project in the beginning of the 
War, for enquicing into what was amils in the 
Engliſh Liturgy and Church-Government. Some 
Bithops and others of the Clergy were commil- 
Noned for it, amongſt the reſt Dr. Hacket. But 
the Lords and Commons made ſhort work with 
them, paſſing a bill againſt the Government of the 
Church by Biſhops. Dr. Hacket was the Perſon 
pitch'd upon by the Commiſſioners to ſpeak their 
ſenſe of the matter. | | 

He was routed from St. Andrew's, but kept 
Cheame all through the Uſurpation, only he was 
ſeized and impriſoned by the Army under Eſſex, 
and after {ome time releaſed. 

He was made Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry 
in 1651, the See having heen for ſome time kept 
vacant tor Mr. Baxter, which he refus'd. Here 
Dr. Hacket was a ſort of Founder of his Cathearal, 
having in eight years time rebuilt it after it had 
ſuckered by Sacrilegious hands: The expence was 
. 20000, of which the Chapter contributed J. 1000, 
Ihe reft was his own, or procured by him of 
other pious perſons. It is a moſt noble Fabrick, 
and hath perpetuated the name of its ſecond 
Founder. 

. The window. of the Gate that enters the Cloſe, 
from whence the Lord Brook view'd the Church in 
order to batter it, is yet thewn. And it is a tra- 
dition brought down to this time, that the mp 
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who ſhot him was an Idiot. Others have ſaid he 
was Deaf and Dumb. The Biſhop alſo laid out 
J 1000 on a Prebendal Houſe, where he lived, the 
Palace being demoliſhed. 

He died in 1670, and lies buried in his Cathe- 
dral, under a noble Monument eretted for him by 
his ſon Sir Andrew. 

A Century of his Sermons were publiſhed afer 
his death by Dr. Plume, Arch-deacon of Kocheſter, 
who wrote his Life. 

Biſhop Hacket wrote Arch-biſhop Williams's Life, 
which was publiſhed the latter end of the laſt 
Century, occaſioned, as tis ſaid, by Mr. Wharton's 
writing the Life of Arch-biſhop Laud at the deſire 
of Arch-bithop Sandcroft. | 


The LIFE of Dr. Tromas Woo, 
Biſbop of Litchfield and Coventry. 


E was a younger Son of Thomas Wood of 
ES Hackzey, Clerk of the Spicery to King 
| Charles 1. deſcended, as it is given out, 
„ trom the Sieur du Bois of Dauphine in 
France, He was born at Hackney, educated at 
Weſtminſter School, thence elected to Chriſt- Church 
An. 1627. He took his Degrees in Arts, and 
went into Orders. Through the Intereſt of Sir 
Henry Mood, his elder brother, he became Chap- 
lain to King Charles I. at 28 years of age. In 164.1, 

he took his Degrecs in Divinity, Laving a Diſpen- 
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298 The Life of Dr. Woo, &c. 

' ſation for allowance of Terms. He was Rector of 
Whickham in the Biſhoprick of Durbam. In the 
Rebellion he left England, paſſed ſome years at 
Rome and other places of ah, and returning liv'd 
a retired lite. 

In the year 1660. he had his Living reſtor'd to 
him, and a Prebend given him in the Church of 
Durham. His advancement to the See of Litch- 
field upon the death of Dr. Hacket, was owing to 
tle recommendation of Sir Henry Wood his Bro- 
ther, whoſe dauzhter and heir was married to 
Charles Fit Roy, Duke of Southampton, He was 
conſecrated Anzo 1671. and died at Aſtrop in 
Northamptonſhire An. 1692. 

He was ſulpended of his Office by Arch-biſhop 
Sandcroft for neglect of his Diocele, living very 
much out of it. He came but little to Litchfield, 


or to Eccleſhall, His Lady always reſided at his 


houſe at Hackney, whether he was there or not. 


He died Rich, and left 1.3000 to the Junior 


Maſters of Chriſt- Church, and an Eſtate in No oll 
of J. 200 per annum to the Seniors. 


The 


The LIFE of Dr. HUMPHREY HExNCH- 
MAN, Biſhop of LONDON. 


E was born in the City of London, was 
Gs Fellow of Clare-Hall in Cambridge; pre- 


a on the death of Henry Cotton; to be 
Prebend of Teyntoz Reg. cum Yalmton 1638. He 
had the Prebend of South-Grantham in this Church, 
which he reſign'd when he was admitted to that 
of Teynton. He was very inſtrumental in forward- 
ing the King's eſcape to France after the battle of 
Worceſter. Lord Clarendon tells us, that upon the 
diſappointment of the Veſſel that was hired at 
Lyme to carry the King over, he was forced to 
change his purpoſe and to go into Wiltſhire. There 
Dr. Henchman, Prebend of Salisbury, met him, and 
conducted him to a Houle three miles off Salisbury, 


call d Heale, belonging to Serjeant Hyde, where 


his Majeſty was for ſome time concealed. Then 
the Doctor ſent to him to meet him at Stonebenge, 
from whence he conducted him to Colonel Philips, 
who had provided a Bark at Bright- Hemſted. 


A faithrul Friend, and a ſucceſsful one, muſt | 


needs be remembred after ſuch a time of danger, 
The Dottor was in 1660. promoted to the See of 
Salisbury, upon the tranſlation of Dr. Duppa to 
Wincheſter. And three years after he was tranſlated 
to London, upon Biinop Sheldon's advancement to 
the Archiepiſcopal throne. He was made Lord Al- 


moner, He died 1675, and gave J. 765 to St. Paul's. - 


The 


gl ferr'd to be Chantey of Salisbury in 1622. 
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The LIFE of Dr. HENRY Couprox, 
Biſbop of LONDON. 


E was a younger ſon of Spencer Earl of 
em 8 Northampton, who died bravely, com- 


mwanding againſt the Rebels in the Moor- 
Lands of Staffordſhire, about two miles 
diſtant from the Town of Stafford. The account 
we have of his death is only from the Wretches 
that killed him; That his Horſe being ſhot under 
him, he on foot ſlew a Colonel of Foot, and after 
his Helmet was ſtruck off, refuled Quarter. It's 
more than ever we ſhall know, whether it was 
offered him, 

His Son Henry is ſaid to have been in the Field 
at Edge-Hill Fight in his cradle. By this muſt be 
meant, that he was carried to the Camp for ſecu- 
'rity when very young. For this battle was in 
1642, and he was admitted Nobleman of Queen's 

College in Oxford 1649, or thereabouts. He was 
born, we are told, at Compton, near Keynton in 
Warwickſhire. 70 

When he had been three years at Oxford, he 
came to his Mother at Gryndou in Northampton- 
ſhire. Then he went abroad, and, if ſome ac- 
counts are true, trajPd a Pike in Flanders under the 
Duke of York, as did many Engliſh Gentlemen, to 
his honour and their own, This was a Seaſon 
for Heroic Action. There was never a more "yy 
e : able 
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Virtuous Prince, and a Nation's Liberties. Never 
was the Sword ſharpned with greater Deteſtation, 
than againſt a crew of Flunderers and* Enthuſiaſts, 
Yet theſe, from the advantage of being better 
armed and berter paid, were an over-match for 
Honour and the clearett Cou age, when Vengeance 
was deſigned upon the Land for unrepented 
Crimes. | 

The Earl of Northampton's death cannot paſs 
without a mention oi the brave Earl of Liadſey's 
dying of his wounds, in all appearance, for want 
of a Surgeon to ſtop their bleeding: And of the 
piety ot his brave Son, who, to gain an opportu- 
nity of aſſiſting his Father, thruſt himſelf among 
the Enemy and became Priſoner, in order to take 
care of him, but too late. How glorious was the 
Exit of this great Man, who ſpent his dying breath 
in pleading the Monarch's cauſe to the Rebel 
Officers, and retorting their Ingratitude for perſo- 
nal tavours receiv'd ? 
Upon the Reſtauration Mr. Compton was made 
a Cornet in Lord Oxford's Horſe. Afterwards he 
went to Cambridge, and was created Maſter of 
Arts. He entred into Orders ; and having a Grant 
of the next Canonry of Chriſt- Church, in the year 
1666, he entred himſelf Canon Commoner. He 
was incorporated in the ſame degree, and the year 
after had rhe Maſterſhip of the Hoſpital of S. Croſs 
near Wincheſter. In 1669. he was inſtalled Canon 


in the room of Dr. Helin, and took his degrees 


in Divinity, On the 20th of October 1674, he was 
elected Biſhop of Oxford, In July 1675. he was 


mace Dean of the Royal Chapel on the Death of 


Dr. Blandford; and in December following Biſhop 
of Londen in the room of Dr. Henchman. In Fan. 
he was ſworn of the Privy- Council, and-continu'd 
ſo to the death of King Charles, 
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302 The Life of Dr. Couprox, 

When King James came to the Crown, he was 
diſmiſs d from his attendance in Council, and 
from being Dean of the Chapel. In the year 1686. 
Dr. Jobn Sbatp, Rector ot St. Giles's, having preach'd 
what gave offence to the King, his Majeity, by 
Letter from the Lord Sunderland, Preſident of the 
Council, commands the Biſhop of London to ſuſ- 
pend him from preaching in any Church or Cha- 
pel in his Dioceſe, “ till he hath given Us ſatiſ- 
faction, and Our farther pleaſure be known 
herein. 

The Biſhop wrote to Lord Sunderland, expreſ- 
ſing his readineſs to obey the King in wuatever 
he could perform with a late Conſcience ; * But 


<« in this, I humbly conceive, 1 am oblig'd to pro- 


< ceed according to Law, and theretore it is 
< impoſſible for me to comply, becauſe though 
cc his Majeſty commands me only to execute his 
< pleaſure, yet in the capacity 1am to do it, [ 
cc muſtattasa judge: And your Lordihip knows, 
ec No Judge condemns any Man before he hath 
« knowledge of the Cauſe, and has cited the 
cc Party. However, I ſent to Mr. Dean, and ac- 
& quainted him with his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, 
« whom I find ſo ready to give all reaſonable 
ce ſatisfattion, that I have thought fit to make 
ce him the bearer of this Anſwer, from him that 
< will never be unfaithful to the King, nor other- 
* wiſe than, 


& My Lord, 
& Your ra s moſt bumble Servant 


The Biſhop then was cited to appear before the 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, of whom he deſired 
a Copy of their Commiſſion, and a Copy of his 
Cha ge, but both were refas'd him, 

Upon 
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Biſhop of LONDON. 303 
Upon bis ſecond appearance, which was Aug. 
15. he deſired farther Time, the Civilians being 
out of Town. He was anſwered, that their Lord- 
fhips would allow no time for pleading to their 
Juriſdiction; but for any other Anſwer they would 
grant a Fortnight. The Biſhop ſent his Proctor 
to their Regiſter, for a Copy or what Orders and 
other Minutes they had ſet down concerning his 
Buſineſs ; but it was refuſed. | 
On the 31ſt of Auguſt his Lordſhip appeared 
agzin, and pleaded to the juriſdiction ot their 
Court, as he was advis'd by Council, who were 
ready to argue the point, that the Commiſſion 
was againſt an Act of Parliament. The Biſhop 
being over-ruled, proteſted his Right to this Plea, 


which he had drawn up, and would have deli- 


yered in, but it was refuſed to be argued. 

The ſubſtance of this was, an Ack in the reign 
of Charles I. which annulled the High-Commiſſion 
Court, and prohibited the erecting any other of 
the ſame Kind. 

He gave his Anſwer in Writing to the fame 
effect as his Letter to the Lord Preſident had been. 
Being asked by the Lord Chancellor if he had any 


thing more to ſay, he replied, The word Suſpend in 


the King's Letter was capable of a double con- 
ſtruction. To ſuſpend ab Officio, was a. Judicial 
Act, and he could not do it but in a Judicial 
manner. In the other ſenſe of the Word it might 
mean no more than Silencing. That he had ad- 
vis d the Doctor not to preach till he knew his 
Majeſty's farther pleaſure, which in a Judge is 


tantamount to an Admonition ; if he had not ſub- 


mitted to it, the Biſhop might have cenſured him 
for Diſobedience, If this laſt was his Majeſty's 

Meaning, he had in effect obeyed the Letter. 
The Biſhop's Council, who were, Dr. Oldys, 
Dr. Hedges, Dr. Brice, Dr. Newton, were _ 
e 
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The Chancellor explained to Dr. Oldys, that the 
King's meaning was Silence; upon which the Bi- 
Mop pleaded, that he had eftettually - obeyed his 
Majeſty's Commands; concluding, that if in any 
circumſtance he had been wanting, he was ready 
to make reparation, by performing that likewiſe, 
and to beg his Majeſty's pardon. 

On the 6th of September 1686, the Commiſſio- 
ners gave ſentence; © That the Biſhop, for his 
ce diſobedience and contempt, be ſuſpended du- 
« ring his Majeſty's pleaſure, peremptorily admo- 
c niſhing and requiring him to abſtain irom the 
« Function and Execution of his Epiſcopal Office, 
ec and from all Epiſcopal and Eccleſiaſtical Juril- 
« diction, under pain of Deprivation and Re- 
« moval from his Biſhoprick, 

The Biſhops of Dureſme, Rocheſter and Peter- 
borough, were commiſſioned to exerciſe all manner 
of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion within the Dioceſe of 
London during the Suſpenſion of the Biſhop. 

Dr. Sharp was judicially ſuſpended, but toon re- 
ſtor'd to the exerciſe of his Function. 

The remaining part of the Biſhop's Life is be- 
yond the period that I have ſet to myſelf, 

He had a Method of paſſing every Summer in 
ſome new part of his Dioceſe, riding out every day 
to viſit in perſon the Churches, and Parſonage, 
and Vicarage Houſes, 


He has publiſhed, 


A Treatiſe of the Holy Communion. 1677. 
Eßpiſcopalia, or Letters of Hemy Biſhop of London, 
to the Clergy of his Dioceſe. 1686. 

Some Tranſlations from Italian and French into 


Engliſh, 


The 


The LIFE of Dr. EDWARD RE I- 
NOLDS, Biſbop of NoRwWI CA. 


E was Son of Auſtin Reynolds, one of 
the Cuſtomers of Southampton, born at 
HZohrood in that Borough 1599. He 
had his firſt Education at the Gram- 
r-School there, founded by Edward VI. In 
1616. he became Portioniſt or Poſtmaſter of Merton 
College Oxford, Probationer Fellow in 1620. for 
his knowledge in the Greek Tongue. He had the 
reputation of a good Orator and Diſputant. When 
he was Maſter of Arts he took Orders; was after- 
wards Preacher of Lincolns-Inn, and Rector of 
Braynton in Northamptonſhire. In 1642. he went 
down the ſtream with the Presbyterians; and the 
year after was one of the Aſſembly of Divines, a 
Covenanter, and Preacher before the Long Parlia- 


ment. In 1648. he was one of the ſix Preachers 


ſent by the Parliament to Oxford to make the 
Univerſity Orthodox in obedience to the Powers 
in being. He was a Viſitor. He was made Dean 
of. Chriſt-Church in the room of Dr. Fell ejected, 
Vice-chancellor, and Dr. of Divinity by Creation. 
Yet the Independent Teft, the Engagement choak'd 
him, and he leit his Deanry upon it. He then 
retired to his Cure, and thence to London, was 
Vicar of St, Laurence Jewry, was dextrous in Com- 
pliment to Mr. Cromwell the firſt, and ſecond. He 
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206 The Life of Dr. REYNOLDS, 
was the mouth of the London Miniſters to cons 
gratulate Richard upon his Protectorſhip. 

It is remarkable, that he had juſt the fame 
ejectment from Dr. Owen as himſelf had given to 
Dr. Fell. Mrs. Fell would not obey the Viſitor's 
Orders to quit, ſo the Soldiers took her up, and 
: carried her in her Chair into the Quadrangle, and 

there ſet her down. Mrs. Reynolds, upon the Re- 
volution brought about by Independency, kept her 
poſt till the was carried out in the ſame manner. 
Nor was the Doctor leſs ready to court Mont, 
and lend his helping-hand, with others of his Party, 
to bring in the King, when they found he muſt 
come. It was indeed not he that turned, but the 
Times. When the ſecluded Members of Parlia- 
ment were reſtored, he got his Deanry again. He 
and Mr, Calamy met the King at Canterbury, and 
were made his Chaplains. He was deſired to quit 
his Deanry to make room for a more acceptable 
Man, but in a month's time had the King's Letter, 
upon which he was elected Warden of Merton. 
Upon the King's candour and condelcenfion to 
offer him the Biſhoprick of Norwich, he was fo 
good to accept it, to which he was conſecrated 
in Fanuary 1660, to the mortification of his more 
ſtanch Friends. 
Aiter all, this was not his fault; his Education 
gave him no prejudice to Monarchy or Epiſco- 
pacy; and when a Man can advance himſelf with 
a good Conlcience, why may he not leave what 
Intereſt only had engaged him in? Let them that 
blame his laſt Turn, juſtify him, if they can, in 
the former. He was now ſubmitting to Autho- 
rity, however he had oppoſed it. Their ſtanding 
cut, and keeping up a Schiſm, when they were 
E upon nothing but what they owned indifferent, 
has a worſe look than returning from wrong to 
right ; and the obligation they were under from 
2 | 6 entring 


. The Life of Dr. Spa RRoW, Cc. 307 
entring into an ungodly Covenant, bound them to * 
repent of what they had done, inſtead of juftiſy- 
Ing it. | 
Did Sectaries make the Rebellion, or the Re- 
bellion make Sectaries? Was not the Deſtruction 
of the Church the means to deſtroy the Monar- 
chy ? Jill the people were blown up to Enthuſiaſin 
and Madneſs, they could not be brought in to 
Plunder and Parricide ; till Scripture was tortured, 
to make way for Anarchy and Uſurpation. 

This Biſhop is allowed to be a man of Learn- 
ing: He died in 1678, in the 76th year of his 
age. He lies buried in a Chapel ere&ed by him- 
felf adjoining to the Palace at Norwich. Fe has 
publiſhed thirty Sermons ; and ſome other Pieces, 
which are entitled his Works, 


The LIFE of Dr. ANTHONY SPARROW, 
| Biſhop of NokwiCn. 
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E. was Son of Samuel Sparrow, was born 
at Depden in Suffolk, went to Queens 
College in Cambridge, where he was 
Scholar, then Fellow, and the firſt of 
the Loyaliſts who was ejected. It was in April 
1644. he accepted the Living of Hdnkdon in Suffolk, 
but in five weeks was ejected by the Committee 
of Religion for reading Common Prayer. He 
| was 
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308 The Life of Dr. Lov, 

+ was forced to fly and hide, and tho? he had fix 
Children, could get no Fitths of the Intruder, 

Upon the Reſtauration he came again into his 

Living, was elected one of the Preachers of St. 
' Edmonds-Bury, and made Arch-deacon of Sudbury, 
He reſigned Hankdoz to his Curate after he had 
laid out upon Repairs J. 200. In 1667. he was 

made Biſhop of Exeter in the room of Dr. Ward, 
and upon the death of Dr. Reynolds tranſlated to 
Norwich 1678. He died in May 1685. He wrote, 


Rationale upon the Book of Common Prayer of 
the Church of England, 1657. 
Collection of Articles, Injunctions, Canons, Or- | 
ders, Ordinances, Oc. 
: A Sermon concerning Confeſſion of Sin and 
the Power of Ablolution. 


The LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM LLOYD, 
Biſhop of NO RWI CA. 


Ea E was bern at Llargower near Bala in the 

County of Merioneth, Liangower, ol 
which his Father was Rector, is a Li- 
=  ving worth about forty pounds fer Ann. 
The old Rector lived to ſee his three Sons greatly 
advanced, One was a Barriſter, the ſecond a 
Merchant, and the third a Biſhop. 


Llangomei 


Bifhop of NOR wicn. Jog 
Llangower ſtands on the Lake Pemblemear, thro? 
which the river Dee runs, under a ridge o hills to 
the South, which hinder the Winter ſun from 
ſhining on any part ot the Pariſh till after ten. 

Mr. Lloyd was educated at the Grammar-Schoal 
of Rythin, On 23 Feb, 1654. he was. admitted of 
St. John's College in Cambridge, and matriculated 
April 7. 1655. He went out Doctor of Divinity 
at Cambridge in the year 1679, upon the King's 
Letters to the Univerſity. | 

He was ſome time Vicar of Batterſea in Surrey; 
was Chaplain to the Engliſh Merchants Factory at 
Portugal; allo to the Lord Ireaturer Cl:Ford ; Pre- 
bend of Cadington minor in the Church ot St. Paul. 

He was advanced to the See of Llandaf in the 
year 1675. upon the death of Dr. Francis Davies. 
An. 1679. he was removed to the See of Peter- 
borough, void by the death of Dr. Joſeph H-nſhaw. 
And in July 4. 1685. he was tranſlated to the 
Biſhoprick of Norwich upon the death of Dr. Ap. 
thopy 'Sparrow. | 

He lived till 1 Jan. 1709-10, and was buried in 
the Pariſh-Church ot Hammer/mi:h in the County 
of Middleſex, under the Belicey near his beloved 
Wife. Hammerſmith had been the place of his 


8 Reſidence for many years, till the time of his 
) 


death. 

He gave to St. John's College Library, Books to 
the value of fifty pounds, beſides Manutcripts, 
and choice Pamphlets. This Gift was after his 

che Wl Deprivation, 


ol Dr. Lloyd governed his Church wich that Piety, 
Li- Candour and Zeal, which became a Chriſtian Bi- 
inn. Wl ſhop. Many inſtances might be produced, handed 
atly © down to us by the Clergy of his different Dio- 
d a I celes, which I forbear to mention, becauſe we 


have them not in their due form. 
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One Act of this Prelate, when Biſhop of Peter- 
borough, being upon Record, I repeat: 

Mr. Thomas Aſhbenden, Rector of Dingley in 
Northamptonſhire, had publiſhed a new Expoſition 
of the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Com- 
mandments. This having given juſt offence, the 
Biſhop ' obliged him to a publick Recantation in 
the Cathedral of Peterborough at the time of Divine 
Service. | 

« I Thomas Aſheuden, being deeply ſenſible of 
et the foul diſhonour 1 have done to our moſt 
cc holy Rel:gion, and the great Scandal I have 
ce given by a, late pro ane abuſe of the Lord's 
ce Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, 
ce which I wrote and cauſed to be publiſhed, do 
&. here, in the preſence of God, and of his Mini- 
ce ſters, and of this Congregation, moſt heartily 
& bewail, with unfeigned Sorrow, both that 
ce notorious offence, and alſo all my other Sins, 
ce which betray'd me into it, moſt humbly beg- 
e ging forgiveneſs of God, and of his Church, 
« whoſe heavieſt Cenſures I have juſtly deſerved. 
« And as | earneſtly deſire that none of my Bre- 
c thren (much leis our holy Function or the 
& Church) may be the worſe thought of by any, 
c by reaſon of my Miſcarriages, ſo I do faithfully 
ce promic, by God's grace, to endeavour to be- 
& have myſelf hereafter ſo religiouſly in my Place 
ce and Calling, that I may be no more a Diſcredit 
te to them. In which reſolution that J may per- 
ec ſift, I beg and implore the aſſiſtance of all your 
« Prayers, and defire withal, that this my Retrac- 
& tation and ſincere profeſſion of Repentance, 
ce may be made as publick as my Crimes have 
cc en, that none may be tempted hereaiter to do 


4. evil by my example. 


The 


The LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM PAUL, 
Biſhop of OXFORD. 


HERE is but little to be gathered up 
* of this Prelate's Lite, and leſs of his Suf- 
gr kerings. He was born at Eaſt- Cheap in 
SY J[yndov. At fiiteen years of age he was 
a Student ſomewhere in the Univerſity of Oxford, 
An. 1614. Afterwards he was one of the Clerks 
of All-Souls College, and 1618 elected Fellow, 
having taken Degrees in Arts, Holy Orders, and 
been a frequent Preacher. He was eſteem' d a Man 
of good parts, knowing m the Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil Law. In 1634. he proceeded in Divinity, 
and kept his Act with Approbation. He was then 
Rector of Brigbtwell in Oxfordſhire. He was made 
Chaplain to King Charles I. and Reſidentiary of 
Chicheſter, Wood ſays of him, that in the Rebel- 
lion He ſuffered in ſome part for his Loyalty. It's 
probable he could not find where, becaule, npon 
Dr. Walker's beſt enquiry, he queſtions whether 
he was one of the ejected or not. 

He appeared however in 1660, amongſt the ſuf- 
tering Tribe, was made Chaplain to Charles II. and 
Dean of Litchfield. He had the rich Rectory of 
Chinnor in Oxfordſhire. In 1663. he was advanced 
to the See of Oxford upon the Tranſlation of Dr. 
Skinner to Worceſter. He had liberty to keep both 
his Livings in Commendam. | 

9 *Tis 


| \ 
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Tis ſaid that he had Arch-biſhop Sbeldon's In- 
tereſt towards his promotion, in hopes that, being 
rich, he would rebuild the Biſhop's Palace at 
Cudeſcen. This he intended, and had laid in a 
good ſtock of Timber for that purpoſe, but died 


1665. and was buried in the Chancel ot Briglt- 
well. 


The LIFE of Dr. Jonn FELL, 
Biſhop of OXFORD. 


==-17 ETWEEN Dr. Paul and Dr. Fell are 
a I three more Biſhops of this See, to be 
found at the places to which they were 
&) tranſlated, Doctors Blandford, Crew, 
and Compton. | 
Mr. Fell was the Son of Dr. Samuel Fell, the ſui- 
tering Dean of Chriſt- Church, born at Sunnirg well 
near Abingdon in Berks, or at Long worth, educated 
chiefly at the Free- ſchool of Tame in Oxfordſhire, 
made Student of Chriſt-Church at eleven years old. 
Anno 1636. he took degrees in Arts, that ol 
| Maſter 1643, carried Arms for the King in the 
| Garriion of Oxford, and was afterwards an Enſign. 
He was in Orders when the Viſitation of 1645. | 
diſpoſſeſſed him of his Studentſhip. He kept {till 
in Oxford till the Reſtauration, ſometimes in the | 
Lodgings of his Brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas Willis 
in Canterbury Qnadrangle, ſometimes at his houſe 1 
againſt Merton College Church. Here he performed 


His 
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his Office of a Prieſt amongſt the diſtreſſed Loy- 
aliſts who came to him, 

On the Reſtauration he was inſtalled Canon of 
Chriſt-Church in the room of Ralph Button ejected, 
was created Dr. of Divinity, Chaplain in ordinary 
to the King, and Dean oi Chriſt Church. In the 
Deanry he ſucceeded Dr. Morley, who had but juſt 
time to reſtore the ſurviving Members ejected 16458, 
before he was advanced to the Biſhoprick of Wor- 
ceſter. | 

Dr. Fell purged the Remains, and cither bronght 
them to Church Principles, or ſent them oit as 
refractory. It ſeems the Organ and Surplice gave 
great offence to thoſe that had been Swallowers of 
Camels, He ſet himſelf to reform his College from 
thoſe Corruptions into which the Ulurpation had 
brought it, to reſtore Learning and Religion alter 
the pattern of Arch-biſhop Laud. As he relided 
upon the place, he had been eye-witnels to the 
decay of Principles, to the introduction of mon- 
ſtrous Tenets, the natural offspring of Contuſion, 
The farther Youth was corrupted from Truth, an4 
engag'd in diſorderly practices, the fitter tools they 
were like to make tor Anarchy and Republican:im. 
It had been obſerved that Church Principles had 
kept the Univerſity true to the Monarchy, there- 
fore Delenda Carthago. By an inundation of 
Atheiſm and Enthuſiaſm, that danger was pro- 
vided againſt: By relaxation or abolition of Diſci- 
pline, the Generation to come would be in love 
with thoſe who had taken off the burthen of 
ſevere Studies, who had diſpenſed with them in 
their attendance upon Academical and Religious 
Exerciſes. The fatigue of Improvement, and the 
hindrance it was to the amuſements of ldleneis 
and Vice, to which unreſtrained Youth was ex- 
pos'd, would have its weight, and determine the 

| Y 4 unguarded 
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unguarded Stripling to be an Admirer of Liberty, 
to go down the ſtream of taſhion. 

The Dean ſet himlel: as a Bulwark againſt theſe 
Corruptions, and as a faith ul Guardian to the 
youth of his College, and enquired into the beha- 
viour of them all. He would ee that they attend- 
ed both the Chapel and Hall, eſteeming thoſe 
Noblemen and Gentlemen Commoners, who 
would reckon themſelves above Diſcipline, to be 
but a ſplendid Nuiſance to the Univerſity, who, 
by their example and their purſe, would iniluence 
the Scholars, He either reiormed their Manners, 
or {ent them away. Their abience from the Hall 
or Chapel he accounted indecent, ſuppoſing they 
muſt be ill- employed whom he could not lee there. 
On ſome mornings in a week he would go round 
to the Chambers oi thoſe of the firſt Quality, ex- 
amining them, and finding what progreſs they 
made in their Studies, This he thought incum- 
bent upon his Ottice, and would not ſuffer his 
College to be a place of no Improvement, like 
Bath or Newmarket, to pals away tome idle time. 
For the honour of the place he would have thoſe 
that left it have ſomething to ſhew when they 
came abroad: That being of ſuch a Body ſhould 
not be all they had to lay for it: That the pub- 
lick Exerciſes of the Engliſh Univerſities, ſuperior 
to any Europe affords, ſhould not be loſt upon 
them, and they go out as naked as they came in, 

His care extended in the fame manner to the 
whole Univerſicy when he was Vice-chancellor 
1666, in which he continued three years. He 
revived the regularity. of Habits, He attended the 
publick Schools to make the Diſputations and 
Lectures obſerved with ſtrictneſs and regularity. 
He frequented the Examinations for Degrees, and 
held the Examiners to their duty. He mn 
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Wall-Lectures, and brought them to be worth 
frequenting. | 
His friends deſpaired of ſeeing ſuch a progreſs 
made in the reſtoring Religion, Good Manners, 
and Learning, as he effected. What the Licence 
of Rebellion and induſtrious Corruption of the 
Youth for twenty years had pulled down, they 
thought was not to be raiſed by any Man. He 
exceeded their expectation by his firmneſs and 
application, ſtanding in awe of none of thoſe little 
conſiderations which divert and bials Men of leſs 
diligence and zeal. | 

His publick Spirit was no leſs ſhewn in build- 
ing and repairing what Sacrilege had demolithed, 
or Covetouineſs neglected: Ihe North-fide of 
Woolſey's Quadrangle, by the Cardinal left unbuilt, 
was, by the Dean's Father carried on ſuitably to 
the reſt; it was carried up to the top, the Roof of 
Timber put up, but not covered with Lead. Thus 
it tood when the Reformers came, who took it 
down, and burned it in their Chambers. This our 
Dean built up, with the help of the College and 
other Contributors. It was for the uſe of two 
Canons. He built allo between the imperfect part 
of the North-Weſt corner of the Quadrangle. 
Next he built the Chaplain's Quadrangle and the 
long range of Building on the Eaſt- ſide of it. He 
rebuilt the Eaſt-ſide of the Chaplain's Quadrangle 
and the long Range betore-mentioned, which had 
been conſumed by fire, or blown up to ſave the 
Library, Treaſury and Church. Farther, he built 
- the Lodgings of a Canon in the paſſage to Peck- 
water, and the Tower over the principal Gate upon 
the Foundation Woolſey had laid. The Bene factors 
Arms are moſt of them engraved on the Roof. 
To this Tower he brought the Bell which rings 
at nine every night, called Great Tom, He ſolli- 
cited for Money to build the Theatre, that the 
| Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe might not be kept in an improper place. 
He adyanced the Preſs, and improved Printing at 
Oxford, He zealoully detended the Univeſity Pri- 
vileges. He left Money to his Executor Mr. Herry 
Jones to be laid out for the benefit ot Chriſt-Cburch 
College, at his diſcretion. Wich this Mr. Jones 
founded ſome Exhibitions for the Commoners of 
Chriſt- Church, and bought ſome Advowſons for the 
Students, of which the Parſonage ol Shering in 
Eſſex is one, Beſides theſe munificent Actions, 
he found Money for other Charitable uſes; he 
maintained a Schoolmaſter in St. Thomas's Pariſh, 
to teach 24 poor Boys, whom he brought up 
Scholars, or put out Apprentices. 

In 1675. he was made Biſhop of Oxford, have- 
ing liberty to hold the Deanry in Commendam, that 
ſo excellent a Governor ſhould not be loſt to the 
College. He rcbuilt the Palace at Cudeſden. He 
died Jul) 10. 1686, deſerving a Character too great 
to be attempted here. He is ſaid to have been 
worn out with pains and care employed for the 
publick. He was buried in the Divinity Chapel 
under the Dean's Seat. 


His Writings are; 

In laudem Muſices Carmen Saphicum. 

The Lite of Dr. Henry Hammond. 

The Vanity of Scoffing. 1674. 

Reſponſio ad Epiſtolam Thome Hebles. 

Several Sermons. 

Dr. Alleſtree's Life in the Preface to the Doctor's 
Sermons. 

He illuſtrated St. Cyprian with Marginal Notes, 
To this was added Anrales Cyprianici by Biſhop 
Pearſon. | 

He turned into Engliſh St. Cyprian, Of the Unity 
of the Church. 


He put out ſome other Pieces of the W 
| 2 


le 


He publiſhed or reprinted yearly ſome Tranſla- 
tion of a Claſſic Author, as a New-years Gift to 
the Students. To this he put either an Epiſtle, 
or Running Notes, or Corrections, and gave it 
them, 

He publiſhed the Ladies Calling, written by the 
Author of The Whole Duty of Man. In 1675. he 
publiſhed The Government of the Tongue, and The 
Art of Contentment, and The Lively Oracles given 


to us. All three by the ſame Author. 


At his own charge he cauſed The Hiſtory and 


Antiquities of Oxford to be tranſlated into Latin, 
and printed. 


The LIFE of Dr. SAMUEL PARKER, 
Biſhop of O xHOR D. 


1640. His Father was John Parker, a 
: man very much of the times, bred to 
KDENNY the Law, who became a Sub-Committee- 
Man, was {worn Serjeant at Law in the Protector- 
ſhip of Ol:ver, afterwards one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer, Notwithſtanding which he was once 
more made Serjeant regularly upon the firit Call of 
Serjeants after the Reſtauration, tho? he had ſigned 
the death of the Lord Capel, the Earl of Holland, 


and Duke Hamilton. Authors will have it that 


this Serjeantſhip was owing to the endeavours of 
the Lord Chancellor. 


Samuel 
* / 
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Samuel his Son was educated in a Puritanical 
way; generally ſaid to have been a Presbyterian, 
but by ſome of his enemies called an Independent. 
He learned Grammar at Northampton, whence he 
was ſent to Wadbam College 1656. Upon the 
Reſtauration he found dilcouragements from Dr. 
Bland;ord the Warden, He removed to Trinity 
College, where Dr Ralph Bathurſt jet him right, and 
overbore all the prejudices of Education. In 1663. 
he took Maſter's Degree of Trinity College, was 
Grand Compounder, and entred into Orders. In 
1656. he publiſhed his Tentamina Phyſico Theologica, 
and dedicated it to Dr. Sheldon, Arch-biſhop of 
Canterbury. He was made Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and leit- Oxford. In 1667. he became 
Chaplain to the Arch-biſhop, who was latisfied 
of his Talents, and without doubt took him to be 
. throughly well- affected to the Church of England. 
In 1670, he was inſtalled Arch-deacon of Can ter- 
bury in the room of Dr. Sanderojt. The ſame year 
he went out Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
Degrees being given upon the Prince of Orange's 
viſiting the Univerſity, In 1672. he was inſtall'd 
Prebend of Canterbury, and had the Rectories of 
Iekbam and Charlham in Kent conterr'd upon him. 
In 1685. he reſign'd his Prebend. In 1686. he 
was conlecrated Biſhop of Oxford, holding his 
Archdeaconry in Commendam. | 

In 1687. The Preſident of Magdalen College 
being dead, King James ſent a Mandate to the 
Fellows to chooſe Anthon) Farmer, Maſter of Arts 
of that College, who had his education at Cam- 
bridge. A Citation had been ſet up to warn the 
Fellows to an election; but before the appointed 
time was come, Farmer's Mandate appear d. The 
Society not regarding the Mandate, elected, ac- 
cording to their Statutes, one of their Body, Mr. 
Hough. This was try'd by the Eceleſiaſtical Com- 
8 miſſioners, 
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miſſioners, when ſuch Complaints appear'd of 
Farmer's ill life and converlation, that he was 


dropp' d. Dr. Hough was ejected, and Dr. Parker, 


Biſhop of Oxford, had a ſecond Mandamus, upon 
which he was inſtalled Preſident, the Doors being 
broke open to give him poileſſion of the Lodg- 
ings. It was in November that he got admittanc 
being in a ſickly condition. He died March fol- 
lowing, and was buried in the outer Chapel of the 
College. | 


He wrote, 


Tentamina aforementioned, 
A free and impartial Cenſure of the Platonick 
Philoſophy. 
Of the Nature and Extent of the divine Domi- 
nion and Goodneſs, as they refer to the Orige nian 


Ey potheſis concerning the Pre- exiſtence of Souls. 


Diſcourſe of Eccleſiaſtical Polity. 

Toleration diſcuſſed in two Dialogues. 

Enquiry into the Cauſes why Nonconformiſt 
Miniſters are in ſuch Eſteem with their Followers. 

Defence and Continuation of Eccleſiaſtical 
Polity. 

Vindication of Biſhop Bramball and the Church 
of Engiand from the Fanatick Charge of Popery. 
1672, | 

Reproof to the Rehearſal Tranſpoſed. | 

Difputationes De Deo & Providentia divina. 

Demonſtration of the divine Authority of the 
Law of Nature and of the Chriſtian Religion, 


The Caſe of the Church of England briefly 


ſtated, 16817. 
Account of the Government of the Church for 
the firſt 609 years. f 
Religion and Loyalty, in two Parts. 1685. 
Realons for abrogating the Teſt, 1688. 


Biſhop 
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Biſhop Parker wrote alſo a Hiſtory of his own 
Times in Latin, which was turned into Engliſh, 
and lately publithed in a thick Octavo. It gives a 
particular Account of all the Plots carried on from 
the Reſtauration by the Republican Party. Of 
their greater and ſmaller Councils, and their Ma- 
nagers in chief, to whom the generality referred 
themſelves. This is. collected trom Trials, Con- 
feſſions, Papers ſeized. Farther he briefly relates 
the moſt conſiderable Affairs of Europe during that 
time, with the true Springs upon which things 
moved. It is writ with a Spirit, and the Tranſ- 
lation is in good Languag?, 


The LIFE of Mr. TimoTuy HALL, 
Biſhop of OxroRD. 


F erer he had Doctor's degree, I ask 
#5) pardon for not inſerting it; but I can- 
dot find it any where. He was born 
Inn the Pariſh of St. Catherine, near the 
Tower of London. At ſeventeen years old he be- 
came a Student of Pembroke College in Oxford, 
An. 1654 He was there under a Presbyterian 
Tutor, the remains of which education were ne- 
ver rubb'd off, There is no account to be met 
with of any Preferment he had till ſome years 
after the Reſtauration. He was Rector of Al- 
ballows Sta ning in Mark. Lane, Londen 1688, from 
whence 


2 
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whence he was promoted to the See of Oxford 
upon the death oi Dr. Parker. 

His Merit is ſaid to have been reading in his 
Church, or getting ſomebody elſe to read, King 
Jamess Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience, He 
was conſecrated in October the ſame year. Upon 
taking poſſeſſion of his See, he was much lighted 
by the Oxonians, and as much by the Gentlemen 
or the Country. At the time of Ordination upon 
Trinity Sunday nobody apply'd to him; but thoſe 
that went into Orders, receiv'd them from the 
Biſhop of Man, who ordain'd then at Oxford. 
This Biſhop had a Houle at Hummerton in Hackney, 
where he died in April 1690, and was buried in 
the Pariſh- Church there, 


The LIFE of Dr. JosEpRH HExSHAw, 
Biſhop of PETER BOROUGH. 


age. He took a degree in Arts, went into Orders, 


and was made Chaplain to John Digty Earl of 
Briſtol, 


C | He 
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He was Chapiain to George Duke of Bucks when 
he was murther'd, who had obtain'd for him a 
Prebend of Peterborough. In 1634. he had the Rec- 
tory of Stedbam cum Hayſhot in Suſſex. The Li- 
vings from which he was ejected are by Dr. Walker 
called Lavan and Hayſhot, meaning perhaps the 
fame by another name. 

He is ſaid alſo to have been Preacher at the 
Charter- houſe, and Vicar of Little St. Bartholomems 
at London. Mr. Newcourt finds this laſt Prefer. 
ment attributed to him by miſtaking Joſeph Hen- 
ſhaw for John, the two firſt Letters being only 
written: And tis probable John had the Preachers 
place too at the Charter- houſe. 

In 1639. he took Doctor of Divinity's degree, 
being then Prebend of Chicheſter. He ſuffered 
much by the Iniquity of the Times, and was 
{tripped of his Preferment. Some part of the 
Ulurpation he paſſed at Chiſwick, at the Lady 
Paulet's houſe. Iwo grand Independents came into 
his Livings. One of them, named Story, was a 
man ſo much for Reforming and Refining upon 
Inſtitution, that when he married, he only led the 
good Woman into the Church, and asked her 
before the Congregation, whether ſhe would have 
him. He deſired the People to take notice of it, 
then ſaluted her in the Church, and led her home 
directly to bed. 

Dr. Henſhaw was forced to compound for his 
Temporuls at l. 177. | 

Upon the Reſtauration he was made Chaunter 
of Chicheſter in the place of Dr. Cox-decealed, In 
September 1660, he ſucceeded Dr. Nes in the 

Dzanry of Chicheſter. Dr. Ryves was advanced to 
the Deanry of Windſor. He was a Civilian and 2 
great Canonift, as appears from a ſmall Tratt of 
his, publiſhed 1620. entitled, The poor Vicar's Ple 


Jor Tythes, proving à competent maintenance has 
+ : been, 
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been, and is to be alloted him by Authority of the 
Biſhop. This was reprinted 1704, and bound up 
with Sir Henry Spelmay, De non temerandis Eccle- 
118. | 

þ In 1663. Dr, Henſhaw was advanced to the See 

of Peterborough, upon the Tranſlationaof Dr, Laney 
to Lincoln. He died at London 1678, and was 
buried in Eaſt-Lavant Church near Chicheſter, where 

his Wife and Son lay. 

He publiſhed Horæ ſutceſſivæ, Spare Hours of 
Meditation upon our Duty to God, Others, and 
Ourſelves, 1631. Daily Thoughts, or a Miſcel- 
lany of Meditations, holy and humane. 


e 
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| Biſhop of PETERBOROUGH, 


E was the Son of Peter White of Alling- 
ton in Kent, and was born in that Pa- 
riſh. He had his Education in the 
ö bpublick School of Wye in the ſame 
County, At fourteen years old he was admitted 
Subſigator of St, John's College Cambridge, 9 Octob. 
1642, In 1646, he was Batchelor of Arts: And 
Doctor of Divinity at Oxford 1683, He was 
Chaplain to Princeſs Anne of Denmark, Arche 
deacon of Nottingham, Rector of Betsford in the 
County of Nottingbam, _ was promoted to — 
* 5 
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See of Peterborough upon the Tranſlation of Dr. 
William Lloyd to that of Norwich, Anu. 1685, He 
viſited the Dioceſe of Lincoln by Archiepiſcopal 
Commilſon from Dr. Sanderoft, upon the neglect 
of Dr. Barlow the Dioceſan. 

He was one of the {even Biſhops committed to 
the Tower, for petitioning againſt reading the 
King's Declaration. In this and other inſtances 
afterwards, he ſhewed that Courage which was 
natural to him, and which adorn'd the high 
Station in which he was placed. He died May 28, 
and was buried the 311t of the ſame month in 
St. Gregory's Church at London, now Part of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

He made a Preſent to carry on the New Build- 

ings of St. John's College, of which he had been 
a Member. 


E ſhould tire the Reader with a repetition of 


all the vile Scandal thrown out againſt this Reve- 
rend Prelate and ſome of his Brethren, Barely 


mentioning ſome of thoſe charges which I have, 
already produced, is ſufficient, without farther . 
confutation. They are ſo ill- ſuited to the Per- 


ſons, ſo ridiculous in themſelves, ſo ill-ſupported, 
that they can paſs only upon Children and very 
weak Men. 3 | 

Yet it may be of uſe to ſee how far even the 
groſſeſt Forgeries go down with people better qua- 
lify*d to dittinguith truth from talihood, This | 
take to be mere pretence : They encourage a re- 
port which they do not themſelves believe, in 
order to diſperie it amongſt the ill-judging multi- 
tude. . There they find an account in the influ- 
ence it hath to gain Friends, and to annoy Ene- 
mies. 

When I read the Biſhop of Rochefter's Defence 
againſt Oidmi xon s Hearſay, it immediately brought 
to mind Ferguſon's Anſwer to Captain Jones, * 
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he had ſent from Holland to diſperſe his account 
of the Earl of Eſſex's death. The Party, as has 
been already obſerved, came about the Captain 
greedy of thoſe proois they had till that time 
deſpaired of. And when Ferguſon was preſſed by 
Jones to produce his evidence, all comes to this, 
*Tis no matter whether the thing be true or falſe, the 
report will do our buſineſs for us. 

Juſt ſo well ſupported is this pretended dying 
ſpeech of Mr. Smith. If there be nothing in the 
character of Men, that gives weight and credit to 
what they atteſt 5 if what one man affirms has a 
right to be believed againft what another. denies 
without previous regard to charatter, there may be 
an end to ſome enquiries after Truth. If Impro- 
babilites have the lame chance for credit as what 
is natural and agreeable to experience, we have 
dropped one of the ſureſt lights to find out Truth. 
He that loves the Lye, and gives it his Paſs to 
miſlead the populace, is as guilty as he that 
framęd it. What has been we have reaſon to ex- 
'Pett may be. The World is not ſo much mended 
ſince Ferguſon's time, but ſtill there are Hearts to 
conceive, Tongues and Pens enough to propagate 
Lyes, to advance the Intereſt of the Father of Lyes, 


ce i Hudibras's Jeſt is the Earneſt of theſe Men; 
a- 

1 Tet all of us hold this for true, | 

e- No Faith is to the Wicked due; 

in For Truth is precious and divine, 

the Too rich a pearl for Carnal Swine, 

6 The Dreams of Rapin, where-ever cooked up, 


are publiſhed to depretiate the Orthodox Clergy, 
They go on in the ſtrain of Biſnop Burnet, Old- 
hr: ron, and the reſt of the... . . to the Church, 
=— and will in a diſintereſted age be read, it at all, with 
ne Lontempt and deteſtation, 

| Z 2 The 
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The Oracle in Holland, or ellewhere, being in- 
form d from hence, might eaſily pronounce what 
would be acceptable here. Is any ſo weak as to 
take the French dreſs this Engliſh Slander appears 
in for a confirmation of its Authority ? Dilguiſe 
is moſt proper for Impoſture. This amounts to 
no more than Falſe Muſter, the Man appearing to 
day in a Red coat, to morrow in a Blue. 


The LIFE of Dr. THOMAS SPRATT, 
Biſhop of ROCHESTER. - 


FP HIS is the only Prelate who was ad- 
KA” voanced to this See after the Reſtaura- 
tion that was not tranſlated ; they are 
ZLE therefore to be found elſewhere. Ds. 
Warner was made Biſhop here 1637, and died 
poſſeſſed of it in 1666, Dr. Dolben his Succeſ- 
ſor continued here till 1683, then was removed 
to York. Dr. Turner was the next, who was ad- 
vanced to Ely, 

Mr. Thomas Spratt was born at Tallaton in Devon- 
ſhire about the year 1635. Anthony Wood ſaith he 
was a Miniſter's Son; if he meant a Clergyman's, 
he might have ſaid ſo, and we ſhould have un- 
derſtood him better; for the modern term for an 
Officer of State and a Diſſenting Preacher were 
uſed when he wrote. In 1651, he was admitted 


Commoner of Wadbam College in Oxford, Next 
8 155 | year 


U 
| 
. 
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year he was Scholar of the Houſe, Dr. Wilkins 
being Warden. He took his degrees in Arts, and 
was elected Fello Wp. 9 

Upon the Reſtauration he came into the Sun- 
ſhine of favour: His Talents recommended him. 
His Acquaintance, who were men of great Inte- 
reſt, made way firſt for themſelves, then for him, 
And the Men of Wit, who returned from Exile 
and paſſed their time in Mirth and joy, were en- 
amoured with his ſprightly converſation. The 
Act of Indemnity ſet all things upon a level: For- 
mer Grudges and hard Names were obliterated ; 
and he that would join in the Chorus upon the 
downfall of Uſurpation, might have it forgot that 
he ever wiſhed well to it. A broken Cavalier, 
who could only rehearſe his Sufferings, was not 
company for o polite a ſet of men, and muſt 
therefore give way to his more accompliſhed ene- 
mies, who could furniſn out poignancy and elegance 
to the entertainment. An Eftate in Wit was a 
Ticket for good Eating, adding much to the en- 
joyment of thoſe that could reliſn it; and for ſuch 
as could not, it would find out ſomething even 
in Dulneſs and Ignorance, that made it neceſſa 
to the feaſt, tho it had little beſides the Perfor- 
mance of the Cook to deſcant upon. | 

Mr. Spratt was of the Royal Soctety in both its. 
ſenſes. He went into Orders, was firſt Chaplain 
to the Duke of Buckingham, then to the King. He 
1 was Doctor of Divinity, Prebend of Weſtmipſter, 
\& had the Church of St. Margaret there. In 1680. 
s, he was made Prebend of Wizdſor. In 1683. Dean 
n- I of Weſtminſter, upon the promotion of Dr. Dolben 
an to the See of York, In 1684. Biſhop ot Rocheſter, 
re upon the Tranſlation of Dr. Turner to Ely. In 
ca I 1685. he was ſworn Clerk of the Cloſet to King 
xt James II. upon Dr. Crew's being made Dean of the 
ar Chapel Royal, 

2 3 He 
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$28 The Life of Dr. SyRaTT, Oc. 

He was afterwards one of the Commiſſioners 
for Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, irom acting in which he 
withdrew in Auguſt 1688. He wrote a Defence 
of himſelf in a Letter to the Earl of Dorſet, dated 
Febr. 1688, To this Letter an Anſwer came out, 
which produced a ſecond from the Biſhop .o the 
ſame Peer 1689. 

He is allowed to have been a Great Man in 
many parts of Learning, whether conſidered as a 
Divine, Orator, Hiſtorian, Poet; one who was as 
much a Maſter of writing the Engliſh language as 
any the Nation has produced. | 

Beſides the Letters already mentioned, he has 
publithed, | 

The Plague of Athens, which happened in the 
Peloponneſian War, A Pindaric Poem, 1659. 

A Poem on the Death of his Highneis Oliver 
late Lord Protector, 1659. 
The Hiſtory of the Royal Society of London, 
1667. | | 

Obſervations on Monſieur de Sorbier's Voyage 
into Exgland, 1668, 

Account of the life of Mr Cowley, whoſe Works 
he publiſhed at the Author's deſire, 1668. 

Account of the Presbyterian Plot, 1685. 

Relation of the Contrivance of Blackhead and 
Young againſt the Lives of ſeveral Perſons. He 
was one of the perſons himſelf. Some papers laid 
by them in a Flower-pot of the Biſhop's were 
found. He has written Young's Life. 

Many Sermons z one particularly preached be- 
fore the Artillery Company 1682, is almoſt word 
for word the ſame with a Sermon preached by 
Dr. Smallwood in Flanders, upon the ſame text 
Let him that bath no ſword fell bis coat and buy one. 
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The LIFE of Dr. JoHN Earn, 
Bifhop of SALISBURY. 


E was born in the City of York, admit- 
ted Probationer Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege in Oxford, An. 1620, being about 
h ènineteen years of age. He was Proctor of 
the Univerſity in 1631. Then Chaplain to Philip 
Earl of Pembroke, who preſented him to the Rec- 
tory of Biſhopſton in Wiltſhire. 

He was Chaplain and Tutor to Charles Prince 
of Wales after Dr. Duppa; was created Doctor of 
Divinity 1642; the year after choſen one of the 
Aſſembly of Divines, with whom he refuſed to 
att, He was Chancellor of the Church of Saliſ- 
bury upon the deach of Dr. Chillingworth. Then 
came on his Sutferings, He was deprived, and 
went into voluntary exile. He met Charles II. 


at Roan after his eſcape from Worceſter Fight, and 


was made his Chaplain and Clerk of the Cloſet. 
He was intimate acquaintance with Dr. Morley, 
aiterwards Biſhop of Wizcheſter, and lived with 
him one year at Antwerp in Sir Charles CotterePs 
houſe, who was Maſter of the Ceremonies. Thence 
he went into France, and attended upon James 
Duke of York. 


£4 He 
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He was made Dean of Weſtminſter upon the 
King's coming in, and continued Clerk of the 
Cloſet. On St. Andrew's day 1662, he was con- 
ſecrated Biſhop of Worceſter in the room of Dr. 
Gauden deceaſed, and in September the next year, 
removed to the See of Salisbury, upon the Tranſla- 
tion of Dr. Henchman to London. In 1665. he at- 
tended the King and Queen to Oxford, who had 
left London upon account ot the Plague. He had 
his Lodgings in Vniver/ity College, where he died, 
and was buried near the high Altar at Merton 
College Church. He left a great character as a 
Scholar and a Divine, to which were added many 
rare Accompliſhments. He was a Biſhop truly 
primitive. His Epitaph faith he neither deſerved 
an Enemy, nor had one: This muſt be meant of 
the latter part of his Life; for they could not be 
eſteem'd Friends, who, for his Piety and Loyalty, 
drove him into exile. 

He hath written, An Elegy on Mr. Francis 
Beaumont the Poct, 1640. | 

Microcoſmography; or, A piece of the World 
characterized in Eſſays and Characters. Publiſhed 
under the name of Ed. Blount. 

He tranſlated Eikow Baſilice into Latin, pr. at 
Hague 1649. | 

He alſo tranſlated Mr. Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical 
Polity ; but this is not printed. 

With ſome Poems and other ſmall Tracts, 


The 


"The LIFE of Dr. ALEXANDER HYDE, 


Biſhop of SALISBURY. 


A | bury, Knt. who deſcended'trom Laurence 
dt of St. Michaes in Dorſetſhire, and 
he from Robert Hyde of Northbury in 
| Sir Laurence had eleven Sons, moſt of 
them conſiderable men. Alexander was his fourth, 
born in St. Mary's Pariſh at Salisbury. His educa- 
tion was at Wincheſter School, whence he went to 
New College at Oxford, and after two years of Pro- 
bation, was made perpetual Fellow of that houſe 
An. 1617, being about 20 years old. He took 
Degrees in Law, that of Doctor being compleated 
An. 1632. In 1937. he was made Sub-Dean of 
Salisbury on the death of Giles Thornborough, and 
the year after Prebend of South Grantham, by the 
reſignation of Dr, Humpbry Henchman. He had a 
Wite and ſix Children. 

He was upon the Reſtauration made Dean of 


Wincheſter, and in 1665. Biſhop of Salisbury, in 


the room of Dr, Earl. He was conſecrated in 
New-College Chapel, the Arch-biſhop being then 
with the Court at Oxford, He poſſeſſed the See 
but two years, dying at 70 years old, and was bu- 
ried in the South Iſle near the Choir in his Ca- 
thedral, 

He 


E was Son of Sir Laurence Hyde of Saliſ- | 
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332 TheLife of Dr. HDE, &c. 


He might have expected Preferment for his 
Sufferings and other Merit; but his relation to 
the Lord Clarendon and Mrs. Mary Hyde of Heale, 
was the raiſing him to this high Station. | 
Mrs. Hyde was widow of his eldeſt brother 
Laurence. She had her part in concealing King 
Charles whilſt he was ſhitting from place to place 
after Worceſter Fight, till he could get over-ſea 
with ſecurity. ' She ought to have her name re- 
corded amongſt the Heroines of that age, whoſe 
Courage and Fidelity was the glory of the Nation 
which produced them. Their Valour in the heat 
of War, their Ardour in raiſing money for the 
Service, their Conftancy under the loſs of Huſ- 
bands, Fathers, Brothers, butchered and impri- 
foned by a mercile!s crew of Upttarts, their 
pious refignation in a Widowhood oppreſſed with 
icorn and want, deſerves a particular Hiſtory : 
But the Memory, except of a very few, is extinct, 
having nothing but Funeral Sermons and other 
oblolete conveyances to tranimit their Merit to 
- Pofterity. Even Family-Traditions have expired 
with the Families, or ſunk upon indulging Amuſe- 
ments of another kind, not likely to revive the 

figure once made by the Sex. 
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The LIFE of Dr. SETH WAR D, 
Biſhop of SALISBURY. 


E was born at Buntingford in the Pariſh 

Ha of Aſpeden in Hertfordſhire in April 1917. 
His Father was an Attorney, who put 
= him to the Free-ſchool there under Mr. 
Meriton. Thence he went to Sidney College in 
Cambridge, and was Servitor to Dr. Ward the 
Maſter. By his favour he was firſt Scholar, and 
afterwards Fellow. His Genius led him to Ma- 
thematicks, which endear'd him to the Maſter, 
tho? not at all related to him. Mr. Charles Scar- 
borough of Caius College was his intimate Acquain- 
tance, and having the ſame inclination, they two 
went together to viſit Mr. Oughtred at Albury in 
Surrey, He was Author of the Clavis Mathema- 
tica, in which they both defired to be inſtructed; 
and they received from him ſuch fatisfattion, that 
they read it to their Pupils in the Univerſity be- 
fore it was read by any other Tutor. 

He was ejected from his Fellowſhip with very 
good company, and 1643 impriſoned in St. John's 
College, then a place of Durance for the Cava- 
liers. Before that time he had been Prewaricator 
at the Commencement. Dr. Ward being fick and 


in priſon, he attended him till his death. 
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334 The Life of Dr. WA R D, 


About this time ie joined with Mr. Barrow, 
Gunning, and Barwick, in compiling a Treatiſe 
againſt the Covenant, to confirm others in cheir 
Loyalty. | 

He was ſome time Chaplain to Biſhop Brow»rigg, 
who about the year 1649 or 1550, collated him 
to the Chauntry of Exeter, and to the Canonry 
and Prebend of Mr. Cotton, deceaſed; by the 
ſtrength of which he was at the Reſtauration in- 
ftalle4 in theſe Pre erments. It ſeems to have been 
the Biſhop's beliet there would be a time for 
Right to take place: and Mr. ard ſeems to have 
thought the ſame, by being Candidate for a thing 
ſo tar off as that appeared to be. Yet from his 
accepting Preferment under the Uſurpation, even 
the year before the King came in, it look'd as if 
his Hopes were entirely abſorbed, or that he 
truſted to his Talents or his Fortune to light upon 
his legs. | 

For ſeven years after he was diſpoſſeſſed of his 
Fellowſhip he paſſed his time amongſt his Friends, 
the chief of which, and with whom he reſided 
moſt, was Mr. Freeman of Aſpeden- Hall, in the 
Pariſh where he was born. He was ſome months 
in the Lord Wenman's family at Thame in Warwick- 
ſbire. Then Mr. Greaves, Aſtronomy Ptofeſſor in 
Oxford, turned out for not taking the Covenant, 
ſollicited for Mr. Ward to be his Succeſſor, This 
he accepted, and with it the independent Teſt, 
the Engagement. He entred himſelf Gentleman 
Commoner of Wadbam College for the ſake of 
Dr. Wilkins the Warden, He was incorporated 
Maſter of Arts, and proceeded Doctor of Divinity 
1654. By the direction of Dr. Manſel, who had 
been Head of Jeſus College, he ſtood for that Poſt 
upon the reſignation of Dr. Roberts; but the Pro- 
tector interpoſed for Howell, an original Indepen- 
dent, and ſet Dr. Ward aſide, with promiſing him 


eighty 
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Biſhop of SALISBURY. 335 
eighty pounds a year, which money was never 
paid. in 1659, he became Freſident of Trinity 
College in the lame Univerſity, Dr. Bathurſt have- 
ing made a Majority of Fellows ior him. But the 


year of Jubilee came, and brought back Dr. Potter, 


the right Owner, from the ſorrowful State he had 
been in for twelve years. ES 
Dr. Ward then retired to London, and upon 
Dr. Reynolds's being made Biſhop of Norwich, juc- 
ceeded him in the Church oi St. Laurence Jewry. 
He was alſo inſtalled in his Chaunterſhip of 
Exeter, and in 1661. was made Dean of that 
Church. In this year he printed a Sermon, 
Againſt Reſiſtance of Lawful Powers, At Exeter 
he reſided till he got ſo much into the favour of 
the Gentlemen of the Country, as to be recom- 
mended by them, chiefly Members of Parliament, 
at Court to ſucceed Dr. Gauden in the Biſhoprick 
of Exeter, to which he was conſecrated 1662. 
He was ſome time before made Fellow of the 
Royal Society; and the King probably had a re- 


gard to his fame in the Mathematicks, himſelf 


having a Genius that way. He was tranſlated to 
Salisbury 1667, upon the death of Dr. Hyde. In 
1671, he was made Chancellor or the Garter, the 
Office having been in Lay-hands 154 years, and 
procured that honour to be annexed to the See of 
Salisbury. | 
Whilſt he was Dean of Exeter, he got I. 25000 
of the Church's money to be laid out upon the 
Cathedral, which had ;uffered in the Reiorming 
times, and a new Organ, When he was Biſhop, 
he augmented tome ſmall Vicarages, increaſed he 
Revenue o the Prebends, and reduced the Dio- 
ceſe to great Conformity. He got the Deanry of 
St. Zurien annexed to the See, however it is diſ- 
united ſincc. a 


He 
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336 TheLifeof Dr. Warp, 


He repaired and beautified the Cathedral of 
Salisbury, contributing largely to it himſelf, He 
expended 1, 2000 in repairing the Biſhop's palace 
here, which had been {old by the Parliament to 
one Van Ling, a Dutch Taylor. In both Dioceſes 
he kept an account of his whole Clergy, make- 
ing diſtinct Columns for their Names, Degrees, 
Inclinations, Learning, Value of their Livings, 
with the Patrons names. In this manner did 
Arch-bithop Parker keep a Regiſter of his Pro- 
vince, at leaſt of ſome part of it, which is in 
the Manuſcript Library of Bennet College Cam- 
bridge. 

Biſhop Ward had allo an eye upon Diſſenters 
through both Dioceſes; as much as he could, he 
prevented ſetting up Conventicles, of which there 
were very few. He lived in a moſt generous and 
hoſpitable manner. He was alſo a Benetattor to the 
Royal Society. He built and endow'd a College 
in the Cloſe at Salisbury for ten Clergymens Wi- 
dows. He gave a conſiderable Sum for making 
the River navigable from Salisbury to Chriſtchurch. in 
Hampſhire. 

He gave one thouſand pounds to Chriſt's College 
in Cambridge, to found four Scholarthips there 
for Buntingford Scholars, and afterwards purchas'd 
Fee-Farm Rents to the value of 1.22 odd moncy, 
the overplus to be divided between the Maſter 
and Fellows of Chriſts, and the Maſter of Bun- 
tingferd School. But there having been a cheat 
in the firſt purchaſe, the Exhibitions are hardly 

id. 

2 the Chapel at Buntingford he eretted a 
neat Houſe for four poor Men, and as many poor 
Women, fallen to decay by misfortune, who have 
each ten pounds a year, and a Room above, and 
another below. Ws 
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He gave 1. 260 to the building the Cathedral of 
St. Paul. It is commonly ſaid, that he was offered 
the Biſhoprick of Durbam in his old age, and re- 
fuſed it. Toward the latter end of his life he was 
teazed with a Controverly, raiſed by Dr. Pierce, 
Dean of Salisbury, who aſſerted the King had a 
right to preſent the Prebends there. Common 
Fame faith, this was upon his being denied a 
Prebend for his Son, and that the Fatigue of 
Journeys and the Vexation the Biſhop had in the 
affair, haſtenea his end. He died in January 1688, * 
at his houſe at Knightsbridge near Kenſington, and ii 
was buried at Salisbury. | 
He wrote, A Philoſophical Eſſay towards an ih 
Eviction of the Being and Attributes of God, The 4 
Immortality of the Soul, and The Truth and 1 
Authority of Scripture. Oxon 1652, S Ot 8 
De Cometis, 1653. A, 
Inquiſitio in Iſmaelis Bullialdi Aſtronomiæ Philolaice 
fundamenta; printed with De Cometis. 
Idea Trigonometrie demonſtrate in uſum TJuven« 
intes Oo. 1664. c 
Vindiciæ Academiarum againſt Webſter's Examen 


. of Academies, 1654. 95 
> Appendix on what Hobbes and Doll have ſaid 

4 on the ſame Argument. 

„ In Thomæ Hobbii Philoſophiam Diſſertatio Epiſto- 


. lica, 1656. 


1 Appendicula ad calumnias ab eodem Hobbio. 
at Aſtronomia Geometrica, 1656. | 
ly Determinationes Theologice of Dr, Ward, pub- 


liſhed by him. 
Nine Sermons; moſt at Court, or the Houle of 
Peers, 
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The LIFE of Dr. BRIAN DuPPa, 
Biſhop of WINCHESTER. 


IS name has been antiently written 
D*Upbaugh. He was a Native of Kent, 
generally ſaid to have been born at 
SY Greenwich 10 March 1588. Lloyd faith 
he was born at Lemſbam; and there is that pro- 
bability for it, that his Father was Vicar of that 
| Pariſh, He was brought up a King's Scholar at 
Weſtminſter School. Dr, Andrews, then Dean ot 
the Church, taught him Hebrew. In 1605. he 
was elected Student of Chriſtchurch in Oxford, and 
ſeven years after Fellow ot All-Souls, being Bat- 
chelor ot Arts. He took Maſter's Degree, went 
into Orders, and travelled abroad. In 1619. he was 
unanimouſly elected one of the Proctors of the 
Univerſity, in which he acquitted himſelf very 
well, being found an excellent Scholar, and fit 
for his Office. In 1625. he took his Degrees in 
Divinity ; he was firſt Chaplain to the Earl of 
Dorſet, then to the Prince Palatine. In 1629 he 
was made Dean of Chriſtchurch in the room ot Dr. 
Corbet promoted to the Biſhoprick of Oxford, In 
1632 and 1633 he was Vice-chancellor. In 1634 
he was made Chancellor of the Church of Sal:/- 
bury upon the removal of Dr, Dee to the See of 
Peterborough, Aſter this he was Chaplain to the 
Kang, and Tutor to the Princes Charles and _ 
| 0 
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He is ſaid alſo to have been Rector of Petworth 
in Suſſex , which if he had, he muſt have quitted 


before Dr. King. was ejected from Chicheſter; for 
that Prelate was the ſuffering Rector of Petworth, 


at Whole Curate there, Mr. Whitby, a Parliament 


Officer diſcharged his Piſtol in the Church when 


he was reading the Common Prayer, 
In 1638. Dr. Duppa was promoted to the See of 


Chicheſter upon the Tranſlation of Dr. Montagu to 


Norwich. In 1641. he was advanced from Chi- 

cheſter to Salisbury, Dr, Davenant being dead. 
Upon the downial of Epiſcopacy he retired to 
Oxford, and attended the King and the Prince. 
The King was attended by him alfo in his melan- 
choly hours at the Ie of Wight, and expreſſed 
great comfort in his Converſation. This Prelate 
was entruſted by the King in matters of great 
Conſequence, as filling up the vacant Biſhopricks. 
His Life was Amiable and Exemplary ; he me- 
tited the efteem of all Good Men, 
The Uliirpation he paſſed chiefly in a fort of 
Solitude at Richmond, employed in Devotion. | 
In 1660, he was tranſlated to the Biſhoprick of 
Wincheſter, and was made Lord Almoner. The 
Regard ſhewn him by the old King, and the good 
Principles he had been known to inſtil into the 
Young one, beſides his pious and inoffenſive Life, 
gave an univerſal Satisfaction to the Loyaliſts, 
who had been witneſſes to his Conduct. He died 
et Richmond aſter poſſeſſing the See of Mincbeſter 
two years: He was on his death bed vifited by 
King Charles II. who asked his Bleſſing on his 
knees. His death was upon 26 March, 1662. He 

was buried in N. wen = | 
His Love of Richmond is faid to have been upon 
the account of his inſtructing the Prince in that 
place, which therefore he took for his reſidence 
m the abſence of Church and Monarchy. No —_ 
A a | elt 
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left the World with a clearer Character, nor greater 
_ Eſteem. | 

Yet has there been a late attempt to blacken 

him, which ieems no Compliment to the Age for 
whom it was written, I muſt ſuppole them either 
eaſily impoſed upon to take Hearlay, and that 
the Bearſay but of one Man, againit an unque- 
ſtioned Character: Or that they delight to lee 
Excellency and Virtue, dilrobed, with a ſacrile- 
gious intent to deprive Poſterity ot the benefit of 
pious Example. 
My Lord of Sarum ſays, * © Duppa had been 
& the King's Tucor, tho' no way fit for that Poſt; 
ce but he was a mcek and humble Man, and much 
& loved for the iweetneſs of his Temper; and 
“ would have been more eſteemed it he had died 
& before the Reſtauration ; for he made not that 
ee uſe of the great Wealthethat flowed in upon 
& him that was expected. 

This and the like accounts, which that H iſto- 
rian has given againſt all probability and expe- 
rience, will juſt ty me in laying, That he has con- 
firmed the truth of Biſhop Dappa's Charader by dem- 

ing it. 
| / "He warns his Reader, in the Preface to his re- 
nowned Hiſtory, 75 take what be ſays againſt Clergy- 
men with grains of atowante. 

Is this humane or Chriſtian treatment of the 
dead, to deliver them down in worie colours than 
he owns they delerved, and to bid Poſterity take 
olf ſome of the blacking ? ? Might he not as well 
have corrected himſelf, as have left it to the Can- 
dour of the next age to do it for him? He that is 
guil:y of one voluntary grain of Slander, may with 
juſtice. be eſteemed gu:l:y of the whole, And the 
Grains thrown in to weigh down the Fame and 
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Example of the Virtuous, are Pounds, indeed 
Milſtones, to fink the reputation of their Au- 
— C08 
Dr, Duppa was poſſeſſed of Wincheſter no longer 
than from the Reſtauration to the day after the 
year 1661 expired; ſo that he had not a long 
time to amais Wealth, It's true, his Biſhoprick 4 
brought him in great Fines z and conſidering his * 
well-known Character, if his Beneficence had 1 
been all private, there would have been little pre- 
tence to queſtion it: But it was far otherwiſe. 
We have an account of theſe; 


Benefactions to Chriſtchurch, enough to entitle L 
him a Founder. F 
Legacies to All-Souls College, F 


Legacies to the Cathedral Churches of Chicheſter, 

of Salisbury and Wixcbeſter. f 
Three hundred pounds to St. Paul's at London. 
An Alms-houſe at Richmond, 


His Writings were Devotional : 


A Guide for the Penitent, 1660. 

Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion both in Prayer 
and Practice. In two Parts, 1674, publiſhed by 
; Mr. Parry. | | 

Several Sermons ; one entitled, The SouPs Soli- 
e laquy, preached before King Charles I. in the- Iſe of 
n Wight. 
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The LIFE of Dr. GEORGE MORLEY, 
Biſbap of WINCHESTER, 


5 E was born in cheapſide at Londen, 27 
Febr. 1597. His Father was Francis 
Morley, Eſq; his Mother Sarah, Siſter 
to Sir John Denbam, one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer. His Father died when he was 
but ſix years old, his Mother when he was twelve. 
His Fortune alſo was ſunk, being involved with 
thoſe that were in debt. 

He was elected a King's Scholar at Weſtminſter 
School when he was about fourteen years of age. 
In 1625. he became Student of Chriſtchurch, under 
the Tuition of Mr. John Wall, Having ſpent his 
time in College till he was ſeven years Maſter of 
Arts, he was invited by Robert Earl of Caernarvon, 
to be his dom-ftick Chaplain, with whom he 
continued till he was forty three years old with- 
out aiming at any Preferment. He was then pre- 
ſented to the Sine-cure of Hartfield in Suſſex, which 
he exchanged with Dr, Stuart, Clerk of the Cloſet 
to the King, for the Parſonage of Mildenball near 
Mariborough, In 16441, before he had Mildenball, 
he was Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, who 
made him Canon of Chriſtchurch, The firſt year's 
profit of this he gave to his Majefty toward- the 
ſupport of his War. He preached before the 
Houſe of Commons, but not to their liking Ss 

n | Alter- 
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afterwards, being Doctor of Divinity, he was by 
both Houjes nominated one of the Aſſembly of 
Divines, as other honeſt Men were, but never 
came amongſt them. | 

He attended the King during the War, And 
when his Majeſty was Priſoner at Hampton-Court, 
was employed by him to perfuade the Univerſity 
not to ſubmit to the illegal Viſitation which had 
been begun. Upon this the Convocation paſſed 


an Att to that purpoſe with only one Diſſentient 


Voice, tho' they were under the power of the 
Parliament Forces. He was cholen with ſome 
others, by the Univerſity, to negotiate the making 
good the Articles agreed to upon the ſurrender of 
the Garrifon, by which he gained time for recei- 
ving their Rents, and for providing for fach as 
were to be expelled. He was allo an Advocate 
for the ſuffering Members before the Retorming 
Committee, In this matter his behaviour was o 


engaging, that a Leading Member o the Houſe of - 


Commons made him this Offer: That he ſhouid 
not be put to ſay, do, or ſubſcribe any thing 
cc contrary to his Conſcience, if he would but 
« give them his Word, That he would not actu- 
« ally appear againſt their Proceedings.” As 
ſpecious as this was, he rejected it, deteſting even 
the appearance of a Rebel, and being cut out of 
opportunity ot ſerving and aſſiſting the King. He 


was then diſpoſſeſſed by force, and turned alſo 


out of his Living of Mildenball. He was threaten'd 
to be taken into cuſtody for not ſubmitting to the 
Reformers, and was at length impriſoned for a 

time. | 
The King ſent for him to the Treaty of the 
Ihe of Wight, at which be aſſiſted. Soon after he 
was deſired by the heroic Lord Capel to attend 
him in his preparation tor death. It is obſervable, 
tha: this brave Man expreſſed upon the Scaffold 
. A a3 his 
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His grief, as the King himſelf did, for having a 
hand in the condemnation of the Earl of Strafford. 
This he had conſented to when Member of Par- 
liament for Hertfordſhire, | 
Dr, Morley, upon the Murther of the King, went 
into voluntary exile, He found Charles II. at the 
Hague, with whom he continued, went with him 
into Fraxce, returned with him to Breda, and 
preached before him at his going to Scotland; for 
he was not allowed, nor any other Clergyman 
of the Church of England, to go thither. Then 
he removed with Dr. Earle, afterwards Biſhop of 
Salisbury, to Antwerp, and both of them lived with 
Sir Charles Cotterel there, till Sir Charles went to be 
Steward to the Queen of Bobemia. He continued 
at Antwerp three or four years in the family ot 
Lady Frances Hyde, whole Husband, Sir Edward, 
was the King's Ambaſſador in Spain. Here he 
read the Common-Prayer twice a day, Catechized 
every week, and adminiſtred the Communion 
monthly to the Engliſh in that Town. This he 
did afterwards four years together in the ſame 
family at Breda, But before his going to Breda, 
he was invited by the Queen of Bohemia to be her 
Chaplain at the Hague, He conſidered her neceſ- 
ſities, and her near Relation to the King, there- 
fore willingly officiated in her family, and in the 
Engliſh Church there, without any Salary, or ex- 
pettation of any. He viſited the Sick, buried 
the Dead, and relieved the diſtreſſed Cavaliers. 
He was happy in the acquaintance of ſome of 
the great Men ot the Age; Bochart, Rivet, He inſius, 
Salmatius, This laſt reſided at Leyden, to whom 
Dr Morley was ſent from the King with Thanks 
for the Apology he had wrote for his Father, In 
the accounts ot Dr. Morley's Life, we find that Lye 
of Milton's detected, which he publiſhed in his 
Anſwer to Salmativs; That he was a hireling 
: Writer, 
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Writer, and was paid a hundred Broad- pieces for 

his pains. | | 
It can't be ſaid Milton wanted Wit; yet the 

whole oi this performance is no more than ſaying 


and repeating, That Salmatius had the mis fortune 


to have a Wite falſe to his bed, and that the hun- 
dred Jacobæi, which were his hire, had exhauſted 
the exil'd King's Exchequer. So mean'y do men 
of Parts talk when they talk againſt Right and 
Truth, as Swiſs and Mercenaries to ſupport Op- 
preſſion and Wrong, | 
This Accuſation of Salmatius's Wife has brought 


upon the Stage a Report, which otherwile might 


have ſunk; That Mrs, Milton's frailty of the ſame 


kind, diſqualified her Husband from anſwering the 


Apology by the ſame realoning that Salmatius was 
not judged fit to write it. This unfortunate inci- 
dent, we are told, produced Sampſon Agoniſtes. 
Dr, Morley at the Reſtauration was Chaplain to 
the Dutcheis of Tork, The King made him Dean 


of Chriſtchurch, where his firſt employment was 
bringing back the Sulterers of 1648, He was 
then preferred to the See of IVorcefter, conſecrated | 
in Ofober 1660, preached the King's Coronation - 


Sermon, and was appointed Dean of the Chapel 
Royal in the room oc Dr, Sbeldon. | 

Ihe part he had with Dr. Sheldon in defending 
the Inftitutions of the Church agamit the Cavils 
of the Presbyterians, raiſed him Enemies, which 
were Enemies to the Church, His oppoſing Mr. 
Baxter hath made the Party ſet him forth to diſ- 
advantage. And we are not to be ſurprized at 


the honour done him by modern Reformers of 


Hiſtory, who, with great zeal and no argument, 
deliver him to Poſterity with ſpite and malice; for 
lo they have done to all Men of Merit, 
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In 1662. he wes tranſlated to Wincheſter on the 
death of Dr, Duppa; the King foretelling that 
great Preferment would make him never the 
richer. His publick. Spirit carried him beyond 
ſiniſter and ſelfiſh views, and ſhewed him born 
for the publick, not for himfelf, 

He built and repaired his Palace at Wincheſter 
out of his own Purſe, beſides what he was im- 
powered by Act of Parliament to do from leaſing 
out Waltham Park, and his Tenements built out 
of Wincheſter Houle in Southwark, Betore the year 
1672, he had laid out 80001. in repair of his 
Caſtle of Farnbam, the uſual place of his Reſi- 
dence, This coſt him more atetrwards. He pur- 
chaied Mincheſter Houſe at Chelſea with 4000, . 
and annexed it to the See for Reſidence 'in time 
of Parliament. He was alſo a confiderable Bene- 
factor to Chy iſichurch. 

In his firſt year after his Tranſlation he viſited 
his Dioceſe in Perſon, not omitting the Ie of | 
Wight, where the people had not before ſeen a 


Biſhop. In 1664 he went to O/ord, and viſited 
all the Colleges, of which he was Viſitor, as Bi- : 
ſnop of Wincheſter, | { 


He died at Farnbam 29 O&ob. 1684, being then 
87 years of age, and was buried: at his Cathedral, 
It was obſerved, that he had lived 74 years with- y 
out any conſiderable decay. His Strength is attri- $ 
buted to keeping up his College cuſtom of riſing 
at five in the Morning, ſitting without a fire, and 
going to his bed cold. He did indeed exceed in 


- leverity to himſelf, eating but once a day, and 


not going to bed till eleven. 


His Writings are; 
A Letter in Vindication of himſelf againſt Mr, 
Baxter's Calumny, 1662, 


E p1iſi ola 
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Epiſtola Apologetica & Paranetica ad Theologum 
, quondam Belgam ſcripta, 1663. In qu4 agitur de 

Semi. Regis Car. II. erga Reformatam Religonem 

affecan, 

Te Sum of. +. ſhort Conference beten Father 

Daycey 4 jeſuit, and Dr, Morkey at Bruſſels, 164. 
1 his was printed 1683. 

Argument drawn from the evidence and cer- 
tainty of Senſe againſt Tranſubſtantiation. 

Vindication of the Argument, 

Anſwer to Father Creſſy's Letter about the 
Church and Clergy of England, This was writ 
1662. 

Sermon at the Coronation, 1661. 

One before the King, 1667. 4 

Anſwer to a Letter of a Romiſh Prieſt, 1676. 1 

Letter to Azne Dutcheſs of York before her b 
death. 

Ad Janum Uletium Epiſt. dues de Inuocatione 
Sanctorum, 1683. 

Letter to the Earl of Angleſea, of the true means 
to keep out Popery. 1683, "8 
- Vindication of himſelf from Mr, Baxter's Re- 8 
flections, 1683. 1 

Character of King Charles II. 1660. | 

Epitaph on King James I. 1625. Printed aiter- 
wards at the end of Dr. Spot{wood's Hiſtory of 
Scotland. | | 
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The LIFE of Dr. PETER MEW, 
Biſhop of WIN CHESTER. 


E E was born in Dorſetſhire, the Son of 
cg) Elzcus Mew of Purſe-Caundel near 
| al Shireborn, educated in Merchant-Taylors 

Sr, School at London. Thence he was 


at 18 years of age. - He was made Fellow, and in 
1642. took up Arms for the King. In 1645. he 
proceeded in Arts, In 1648. he underwent the 
Viſitation, and was ejected. Zeal and Neceſſity 
both ſent him into the Field again. He ſerved 
the King in Scotland, and had the Mortification to 
ſee the unfortunate Cauſe ſink there, not without 
ſome chance to be hang'd by the Rebels. Then 
he went abroad, and ſerved under the Duke of 


York in Flanders, where both Commander and Sol- 


diers acquired a good reputation. 

In 1660, he came home with the Tide. His 
firſt Preferment was the Areh-deaconry of Hun- 
tingdon, which muſt have been the Gift ot Dr. 
Sanderſon. The ſame year he was Doctor of Laws, 
the King's Chaplain, and Vicar of St. Mary's at 
Reading in Berkſhire. In 1662. he was Canon of 
Windſor and of St. David's. In 1665, he was 
Arch-deacon of Berks, and gave up that of Hun- 
tingdon, In 1667. he was choſen Preſident of St. 

John's 


elected to St. John's College in Oxford, An. 1637. 
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John's College, and had the Golden Prebend of 
St. David's. In 1669. he was made Vice-chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity, in which he continued 
three years with applauſe. In 1670. he was made 
Dean of Rocheſter on the death of Dr. Hardy. Dr. 
Walker makes him Prebend of Durbam, and Go- 
vernor of the Charterhouſe. The firſt of theſe I 
don't find in any other account. #5 

In 1672, Dr. Mew was made Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells on the death of Dr. Creighton, and was con- 
ſecrated at Lambeth with Dr. Pearſon of Cheſter. He 
governed this Church till the year 1684; then, 
upon the death of Dr. Morley, the King advanced 
him to Wincheſter, where he ſat to the day of his 
death ſome time within this Century. He was a 
Man of great Candour and Hoſpitality, juſtly be- 
loved. [EF 

In 1685, he attended King James's Army againſt 
the Duke of Monmouth, where he was active in 
the Soldierly way. He altered the poſition of the 
Guns, which being all levelled the ſame way, their 
Force might have been eluded by an opening,of 
the adverſe Body. He therefore employed his 


Coach-Horſes in drawing them to another Situa- 


tion, and planting them to fire Saltire-wiſe, that 
their Shot might reach from Front to Flank. The 
King preſented him with a rich Medal in acknow- 
ledgement of his ſervice. 

Our Biſhop gave a hundred pounds to the Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul at London. 

If an account of the "heroic Spirit of ſome of 
the Clergy, who took Arms for King Charles I. 
who chearfully ſubmitted to the fatigues of War, 
could be recovered, it would be a credit to the 
Age that produced them, Loyalty invited them 
into danger tor the ſake of fo juſt a Caule and ſo 
amiable a Prince; Deteſtation and lll- uſage puth'd 
them forward. Had thole, who for ſo many years 
. he wed 
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ſhewed their paſſive Valour, in ſtarving and en- 
during the inſults of a victorious Rabble, foreſeen 
the weight that was to be every day added to 
their Miſeries, the feebleſt hand would have been 
induced to grafp a Sword, and perith in a bold 
attempt, rather than have ſpun out a few ſorrow- 
ful years till theix Spirit was broken and waited 
by oppreſſion. t 

How much milder was the brave Dr, Hudſon's 
fate than theirs, who ftarved under the Uſurpa- 
tion, and had a family to feed out of nothing? 
His Story, told by Anthony Wood, ought to be 
revived, becaule it muſt erect tor him a Monu- 
ment in every generous breaſt that has not heard 
of it. 

Dr, Michael Hudſon was Fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege Oxford; afterwards beneficed in Lincolnſhire. 
He attended the King at his firſt ſetting up his 


Standard: From Edgebill Fight he followed his 


Majeſty to Oxford; was Scoutmaſter General in 
the Army under the Marquis of Newcaſtle in the 
North fome years, in which his behaviour was 
gallant. He was entruſted with the King's Perſon, 
together with Aſhburnbam, to convey him to the 
Scots Army. His conduct was good; by ſhifting 
and diſguiſes they kept out of the Rebel hands. 
A Serjeant at Arms, when the King was at New- 
caſtle, was ſent from the Parhament tor Dr. Hudſon. 
He was taken at Rocheſter, examined at London 
Houſe, and committed to Priſon. He broke out 
and was retaken, put into Hull, ſent thence to 
London, and impriſon'd in the Tower. He broke 


out thence, and in the beginning of the fatal 


1648, railed a party of Horie in Lincolnſhire for 

the King's ſervice, having engaged ſome Gentle- 

men of Norſolk and Suffolk in the like Deſign. His 

party was defeated at Stamford; the greateſt part 

fed to Woodcyo, t-0uſe nei r Peterborough, a = = 
| ende 
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fended it. Some were taken: The Doctor, with 
a few deiperate Men, got upon the Battlements, 
after the Rebels had poſſeſſion of the Houſe. 
Having done their utmoſt, they accepted Quarter, 
but that was refuſed them after it had been pro- 
miſed. Our Doctor was thrown olf the Battle- 
ments, but catching hold of a Spout or Out-ſtone, 
hung by it. His bands being beat or cut off, he 
fell into the Moat very much wounded, All tha 


favour he asked, was but to come out and die 


upon the Land: But one Edgborough, ſeryant to 
the intruding Rettor of Caſtor, knocked him on 
the head with the But-end of his Musket. Walker 
a Chandler of Stamford cut out the Doctor's 
Tongue, and carried it about for a Trophy. 
Edgborougb not long after was torn to pieces with 
his own Gun, which burſt whilſt it was under 
his arm at Long - Orton. | 
The diſeaſe of Loyalty was in the Doctor's 
caſe Acute, but preferable to a Chronical ſtarve- 


ing. | 
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The LIFE of Dr. Jonn GauDEn, 
Biſhop of WORCESTER. 


5 8 E was Son of the Vicar of Mayland in 
Y MM: the Hundred of Deng) in Eſſex. His 
jirſt education was at the School of 
St. Edmonds- Bury in Suffolk. At fix- 
teen years of age he was admitted of St. Jobu's 
College in Cambridge under Mr. Wright, where he 
took degrees in Arts, and was remarkable for his 
proficiency in Learning. About the year 1630. 
he removed to Wadham College in Oxford, as pri- 
vate Tutor to Francis and William, Sons of Sir 
William Ruſſel of Cambridgeſhire, into whoſe Family 
he had married: He was alſo Tutor to other 
Gentlemen there. In 1635. he took Batchelor of 
Divinity's degree; he was Chaplain to Robert Earl 
of Warwick, Rector of Brightwell in Berks, and had 
alſo the Vicarage of Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire, 
the ſeat of the Family of Ruſſel. He was recom- 
mended to the Parliament by Sir Dudley North 
and Sir Thomas Chicheley, Knights for Cambridge- 
(hire, to be Member of the Ailembly of Divines; 
7 Mr. Thomas Goodwyn ſtepped in, and ſet him 
aſide. 

He was preferred to the Deanry and Rectory of 
Bochin in Fſſex by order of the Houſe of Lords in 
1643, directed to Arch-biſhop Laud, which he 
kept during the Uſurpation with the other of 
Brigbt- 
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Brightwell, much admired for his Preaching. The 

Covenanters claim him as one of them: Himſelf 
has in print denied it; ſo that we are to imagine 
he appeared to them Orthodox in their way, and 
only countenanced that in others which he did not 
think fit to do himſelf. But he never could have 
thriven as he did, if he had appeared to the World 
a Non-Covenanter. In the year 1659. he was 
Preacher at the Temple. 

In 1660. he was ready trimm'd for Sailing, and 
took the advantage of the gale of Oblivion. He 
had not atted indeed againſt the Royal Family in 
exile; and ſince it returned, grew a zealous De- g 
fender of Church and Monarchy againſt the Fac- a 
tious, by which he introduced himſelf to Royal : 
Favour, became the King's Chaplain in Ordinary, 
and was advanced to the Biſhoprick of Exeter, As 
Dr. Reynolds had the See of Norwich, as Mr. Baxter 
was offered that of Litchfield, and the dexterous 
Dr. Brideoke came aiterwards into the Biſhoprick 
of Chicheſter, we may ſuppole the Merit of the 
Man to be preferred, or the Memory of his Suf- 
ferings was not always conſidered, but a regard 
had to the Royal promiſe of Forgetiulneſs. Thus 
Oblivion extended to Enemies includes Oblivion 
to 2 ſince there was not Preferment enough 
for both. 

One piece of our Prelate's in 166 1. for the Li- 
turgy ot the Church of England, was rudely expo- 
ſed, and pulled to pieces by one Bold of Exeter. 

In 1662. Dr. Gauden was advanced to the See of 
Worceſter upon the Tranſlation of Biſhop Morley to 
Pincheſter, and died the ſame year. 

He publiſhed a great Number of things of his 
own, and ſome of others; of the latter one at 

| HJeafi had been better in Oblivion. | | 


| | This 
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This Prelate is brought into that Controverſy 
which was in the latter end of the laſt 
carried on with great earneſtneſs. The Eiton Ba. 
flice was denied to be writ by the King. The 
chief pretence to take that honour from the ſuffer- 
ing Monarch, was a Memorandum attributed to 
the Earl of Angleſea, and the evidence of Dr. 
Walker of Fifield m Eſſex, from what he had heard 
from Biſhop Gauden's mouth; The thing has been 
Ke in a true light by the great Mr. Wag ſtaff, Chan- 
cellor of Litchfield, 

The Piety of the Work itſelf, and the Likeneſs 
it bears to the reſt of the King's Writings, which 
are publick, may put the thing beyond diſpute. 
Dr. Gauden and Walker are both Sufferers on the 
occaſion. If the former countenanced the ather 
in an opinion that himſelf had the compiling it, 
his Memory hath born a part of the puniſhment 
in the cenſure of Mankind. And Dr. Faller has 
diſcover d a want of Judgment, as well as Inclina- 
tion, to join with thoſe that depretiate the Royal 
Author. | OY 
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The L IEE of Dr. ROBERT SKINNER, 
Biſhop of WORCESTER. | 


Aye E was born at Pisford in Northanipton- 
Au ſhire of which Pariih his Father was 
Rector, deſcended from a Family at 
Ledbury 'in Herefordſhire, He went to 
School at Brixworth, near the place of his birth. 
At ſixteen he was admitted Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege in Oxford in 1607, He took Batchelor of 
Arts degree, and at fix years ſtanding was Fellow. 
He proceeded in Arts, and went into Orders. He 
was a noted Tutor, and, amongſt other remarka- 
ble Perlons, he had the great Mr. Chillingworth his 
Pupil. He was ſeveral years Preacher at St. Gre- 
gory's at London, much eſteem'd for his Sermons : 
But having ſome inclination to the Puritan way, 
when Dr. Laud came to be Biſhop of London, he 
got him made Chaplain to the King, hoping to 
draw him off from that opinion, He obtained 
the Rectory of Launton near Biſter in Oxfordſbire, 

and the Living 07 Greens- Norton. y 4 TB 
In 1636. he was elected Biſhop of Briſtol, upon 
which he was diplomated Doctor of Divinity of 
Oxford, He held his Oxfordſhire Livings in m- 
mendam. In 164t. he was, on the death of Dr. 
Bancroft, tranſlated to the See of Oxſord. He was 
one of the twelve Biſhops who ſigned a Proteſta- 
7 B b tion 


356 The Life of Dr. SKINNER. 
tion againſt the Proceedings of the Parliament, for 
which he was impeached of High-Treaſon, ſent 
to the Tower, where he lay eighteen weeks betore 
he was bailed. He retired to Launton, which he 
was ſuffer'd to keep when he was ftripped of his 
other Spiritualties. He is ſaid to have made ſome 
Submiſſions to the Men in power, tor which they 
allowed him to keep Launton, for the ſupport of 
himſelf and his Children. Yet *tis agreed he us'd 
the Service of the Church, and ſometimes con- 
ferred Orders. He is ſuppoled to be the only 
Biſhop who ordained during the Uſurpation; and 
upon the King's Return, one hundred and three 
perſons were ordained together by him in the 
Abbey of Meſtminſter.. 

There was a practice, juſt upon the Reſtaura- 
tion, amongſt ſome of the Presbyterians, privately 
to get Epiſcopal Orders from an Iriſh Biſhop then 
in London, by which they got themſelves qualitied 
for Preferment. | 
The Biſhop of Oxford was one of the Commiſ- 
Noners appointed by the King to viſit the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford, and to redreſs the grievances Ulur- 
pation had introduced, In 1663. he was tranſla- 
ted to Worceſter, upon the removal of Dr, Earl to 
Salisbury, who had ſucceeded Dr. Gauden. He 
ſate here till the year 1670, and died, being 80 
years old. He was buried in the Chapel Eaſt of 
- the Choir in his Cathedral, | 

This Prelate has two Sermons extant, one be- 
fore the King at Whiteball 1634, the other at St. 

Gregory's 1628. EN 
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The LIFE of Dr. WALTER Br Axb- 
FORD, Biſbop of WORCESTER, 


E was born at Melbury-Abbats in Dot ſets 
25 — ſhire; was a Servicar at e in 
| 2 Oxford 1635. at nineteen years of age. 
2 Ta Three years after he was admitted 
Scholar of Wadbam College, took degrees in Arts, 
and in 1644. Fellow. At the Viſitation of 1648. 


he eſcaped the Ejectment, whence it's concluded, 


he either took the Covenant, or ſubmitted to their | 
Authority, What fort of Submiſſion would atone 


for refuſing the Covenant, ot ſaid, The 
Univerſity ſo firmly ceded he proended Autho- 
rity of the Viſitors, that it was made at length 
the main point inſiſted upon: At firſt the Cove- 


nant is required to be taken before the Negative 


Oath. 

Mr Blandford obtained leave to be abſent from 
College, and became Chaplain to the Lord Love- 
lace in Berkſhire, and Tutor to his fon John, with 
whom g returned to MWadhum, and was his Tutor 
there. He was elected and admitted Warden of 
that College the year before the Reſtauration; and 
in the Reſtauration year arrived at a high degres 
of Royal favour, as it were per ſaltum, 
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358 The Life of Dr. BLANTOR D. 


He was made Doctor of Divinity in the crowd 


of Loyalifts, from whom his ſubſequent beha- 
viour could not diſtinguiſh him He became 
Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor Hyde, who pro- 
cured for him a Prebend of Glouceſter, and a Chap- 
lainſnhip in Ordinary to the King. He was Vice- 
chancellor of the Univerſity in the years 1662 
and 1663, 

The ſudden Converſion of ſome Men to Loyalty 
and Church-Principles gave probably the hint to 
a Preacher ot a Funeral Sermen not long ſince, to 
teach, That Repentance is brought about in per- 
ſons of exalted Talents in much leſs than the ordi- 
nary time, 

The tranſition from one ſide to the other was 
performed at the Reſtauration by men of Parts, 
1o as to put one in mind ot Sleight of Hand. 

* In'1665. the Warden of Wadham was advanced 
to the See of Oxford upon the death of Dr. Paul, 
to which he was contecrated in New-College Cha- 
pel,, the King and Court being then in Oxford. 
| Then he was made Dean of the Chapel Royal, and 
upon Dr. Sti ner's death tranſlated to the See of 
Worceſter 1691. He died a Batchelor in the fifty 
ninth year of his age in the year 1675, at his Pa- 
lace of Worceſter, and was buried in the Chapel 
Eaſt of the Choir, in Cathedrals generally called, 
Our Ladies Chapel. 


— 
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The LIFE Dr. Jamgs FLEETWoOOD, 
| Biſhop of WORCESTER. 


E was the ſeventh Son of Sir George Fleet- 
3 wood of Buckinghamſbire. It was his 
misfortune to have ſeveral of his Fa- 
mily concern'd in the Rebellion; one 


for which his Eſtate was forfeited. 
Mr. Fleet wood was educated at Eaton School; 
from thence elected to King's College in Cambridge 


1622. He was Chaplain to Dr. Wright, the firſt 


ſuffering Biſhop of Litchfield, who was one of the 
Twelve that ſigned the Proteſtation againſt the 
Proceedings of the Parliament, and was impri- 
loned in the Tower for it. He was a hearty Loy- 
aliſt, and held out Eccleſhall Caſtle in Staffordſhire, 
the Country Seat ot the Biſhops of Litchfield, 
againſt the Parliament Forces commanded by Sir 
William Brereton. He died during the Siege. He 
is ſaid to have devoted half his Eſtate to the 
King's Service, notwithſtanding which he pur- 
chaſed a good fortune for his Son. 

The Bithop preſented Mr. Fleetwood to the Vi- 
carage of Prees in Shratſhire; allo to a Prebend, 
but the Times ſuffered him not to be inſtalled : He 


Was ſoon forced from his Vicarage, and followed 


the King's Fortunes. He was Chaplain to the 
Earl of Riverss Regiment, and continued 10 to 
„ the 
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the end of the War. His Service at Edgehill Fight 

rocured him a Doctor's Degree at Oxford, by the 
King's Command, He was made Chaplain to 
Prince Charles, and was preſented to the Rectory 


of Sutton Colfield in Warwickſhire ; but neither was 


he permitted to poſleis that. He was Tutor to 
the Earls of Kildare and Stirling, to Eſme and 
Charles ſucceſſively Dukes of Richmond. He is {aid 
alſo to have been Tutor to the Earl of Litchfield, 
Charles Puke of Richmond was Earl of Litchfield in 
his Couſin German's time, who probably was the 
perſon meant. 
At the Reſtauration he was the firſt ſworn 
Chaplain to the King, He was made Provoſt of 
King's College in Cambridge, Rector of Denham in 
Bucks, and Anſtie in Hertfordſhire. In the latter 
he ſucceeded Dr. Young Dean of Exeter, He was 
Vice Chancellor of Cambridge in the years 1663 
and 1667, | 

In 1675. he was conſecrated Biſhop of Mor- 
ceſter, and died in 1683, being eighty years of 
age. | "4 


The LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM THOMAS, 


Biſhop of WORCESTER. 


5E was Son of Jobn Thomas of the Pariſh 

aof St. Nicolas in the City of Briſtol, and 

woas born in a houſe on the Bridge Feb. 

— 2, 1613. His firſt Education was at 

Carmarthen School by the care of his Grandfather, 
who was Recorder of the Town. 

He was admitted of St. Fobn's College in Oxford 
1629. Thence he removed to Jeſus College, and 
when he was Batchelor of Arts, was elected Fel- 
low there. He took Maſter's Degree, went into 
Orders, and was Vicar of Penbryz in Cardiganſhire 
before the War. Being ſequeſtred for Malig- 
nancy, he taught School at Zanghern in Carmar- 
thenſhire. After ſome time he read Common 
Prayer, and preached, but met with diſturbance 
from the Itenerant Preachers. What part Vavaſor 
Powell had in this affair, may be ſeen in the Life 
of Dr. Griffith, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, This Refor- 
mer from an Hoſtier became eminent in his way, 
arriving to ſuch a degree of impudence, as to op- 
pole Oliver himſelf. | | 
VU pon the Reſtauration Mr. Thomas was Chaunter 
of the Cathedral of St. David's; was created 
Doctor of Divinity, and Chaplain to James Duke 
of York, and had the Living of Llanbedder in the 
Valley in Pembrokeſhire given to him. In 1665. he 
| $a 
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362 The Life of Dr. Tnomas. 
was made Dean of Worceſter in the room of Dr. 
Warmſley dead. He gave up his Pembrokeſhire Li- 
ving tor the Reftory ot Hampton- Lovel, near Wor- 
eſter, | 

In 1677. he was made Biſhop of St. David's, 
conlecrated at the fame time Dr. Sandero t was to 
the Arch-biſhoprick. He held his Deanry in Com- 
mendam. In 1683. he was tranſlated to Worceſtes 
on Dr, Fleetwood's death. He governed the Church 
with a Chriſtian zeal and p'ety. He died 25 June 
1689. and. was buried, as he deſired, in the North- 
Eaſt corner of the Cloyſter, at the foot of the 
ſteps leading to the Deanry, in the 56th year of 
his age. His Modeſty appointed the following 
Epitaph ; whereas they that were acquainted with 
his devout and exemplary Life, with his unſhaken 
Loyalty, muſt have given an uncommon Enco- 
m. um: 


Depoſitum Gulielmi T homas S. T. P. olim Decani 
Wigornienſis indigni, poſtea Epiſcopi Menevenſis in- 
dignioris, tandem Epiſcoti Wigornienſis indigniſſimi, 
merit is tamen Chriſti ad vitam æternam Re ſurrectio- 
nis Candidats 


He wrote, Several Sermons. | 

Apology for the Church of England in point of 
Separation from it. | 

Paſtoral Letter to his Clergy of the Dioceſe of 
Worceſter upon Catechizing. | 

Roman Oracles ſilenced : Or the Prime Teſti- 
monies of Antiquity produced, by Hen. Turberville 
in his Manpal of Controverſies. 
his Turberville was a Romiſh Prieft, who had 
drawn over a Lady to his Communion, in the 
worſt of Times, when ihe ſaw no face of an 
Engliſh Church. She was brought back again to 
ghe Church of England by Dr. Thomas. - 

| be 
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The LIFE of Dr. ACCEPTED FREWEN, 
Arch-biſhop of VO RK. 


E was the eldeſt Son of John Frewen, 
Rector of Northiam in Suſſex, but born 


in Kent. He had ſeven Brothers; the 
7 Fe! next to him was named Thankful, It 
was the faſhion amongſt the Puritans, to chriſten 


their children with odd names; which they car- 


ried ſo far in a few years, as to name them, Duſt, 
and Serpent's Meat. 

Mr. Frewen was educated at the Free-ſchool of 
Canterbury; was admitted of Magdalen College in 
Oxford. At ſixteen years old he was made Demy 
1604. He made good progreis in Learning, and 
became Probationer Fellow in 1612, being Maſter 
of Arts. He went into Orders, and was a fre- 
quent Preacher. In 1622. he attended Prince 
Charles into Spain upon the deſign'd ma:ch with 
the Infanta, being Chaplain to the Lord Briſtol the 


Engliſh Ambaſfador. In 1625, he was made Chap - 


lain in Ordinary to the ſame Prince, being then 
King, In 1626. he was choſen Preſident of Mag- 
dalen's, and the next year took Doctor of Divi- 
nity's Degree. In 1628. and 1629. he was Vice- 


Chancellor. He was Prebend of Canterbury, and 


in 1631. Dean of Glouceſter. In 1638. and 1639. 
he was again Vice-Chancellor, -at the deſire of the 
Chancellor Dr. Laid, Arch-biſh 2p of Canterbury. 

He 


* 
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364 The Life of Dr. FREWEN. 
He was inftramental in ſending the Univerſity 
Plate to the King, for which he was forced to fly. 
His Temporal Eitate as well as his Biſhoprick was 
fequeſtred. In 1643. he was nominated by the 
King to ſucceed Dr. Wrzzht in the Biſhoprick of 
Litchficld 5 but the turbulent Times hindred him 
from poſſeſſion, The year after he was conſecra- 
ted in Magdalen College Chapel by the Arch- 
biſhop of York, the Bifhops of Worceſter, Oxford, 
Salisbury, and Peterborough. But his See proved 
little more than a Sinecure. He lived at London, 
and privately in other places, till the Reſtauration. 

The King then trandlated him to the Arch- 
Biſhoprick of York, and he was enthronized in 
September 1660. He had at the ſame time great 
profit from the See of Litchjicld for Fines and re- 
newing Leaſes, that Biſhoprick being kept void to 
tempt Mr. Baxter to leave Noncontormity for it. 

The Offer was made for the peace of the 
Church, and in return for the Presbyterian Invi- 
tation of the King to receive his Crown. But the 
Project was a little unnatural, to ſet an enemy to 
Epilcopacy and the Eſtabliſh'd Diſcipline to pre- 
fide over an Orthodox Clergy. The King could 
not be ſuſpected of an Intention to level the 
Church to the Presbyterian Standard, after his 
ewn and his Father's experience of their hatred 
to Monarchy, and to the Houſe of Stuart in par- 
ticular. Ihe experiment, had it took, would have 
convinced him of his error, having nothing leſs 
to expect than a Relaxation ot Diſcipline, and a 
Connivance at Latitudinarian and Enthuſiaſtick 
Innovations, which would probably have ended 
in Arheiſm and Libertinim. 
The Arch-biſhop died at his Manor of Thorp 
18 March 1664, and was buried under the great 
Eaſt Window ob his Cathedral, in the 75th year 
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The LIF E of Dr. RicHARD STERN 
Arch-biſhop of Yokx _ 


E was born at Mansfield in Nottingham- 
ire; but his Family were of Suffolk. 
S MD | He, was admitted of 7. rinity College in 
Cambridge, from whence he was elected 

ellow of Corpus Chriſti in the ſame Univerſity. 
He was at length Maſter of Jeſus College, and 


* 


Rector of Teovilton in Somerſetſhire, and Dr. of 


Divinity. When the King's neceſſities were great, 
he was, with other Members of the Univerſity, 
zealous in conveying their Plate to Oxford for the, 


King's uſe. For this Service he was ſeized upon 
by Cromwell, and with Dr. Beale, Maſter of St. 


Job#'s, and Dr. Martin, Maſter of Qucep's, car- 
ned in triumph to London. In their way the Mob 
was encouraged to affront and abuſe them. They 


were carried through Bartholomew Fair, as far as 


Temple- Bar, then brought back and impriſoned in 
the Tower. There met them at Tottenham an ex- 
preſs Order from the Houſe of Lords to carty them 
to the Tower; but Mr. Cromwell would puniſh them 
farther, | a 8 e 
The barbarity of that Monſter did hardly ap- 
ar in any one Act of his Life, except the King's 
Murther, more flagrant than to theſe Priſoners. 


It was ſoon after his ſettin g out to make his For- 


tunes 
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366 The Life of Dr. STERN, c. 
tunes in the Army, having dropped his project of 
going to America, that he heard of the deſign of 
ſending the Univerſity Plate to Oxford. He had 
ſet his heart much upon the intercepting it, pro- 
miſing himſelt great reputation for the Service. 
His intention was known at Cambridge, which 
put them upon ſending it a round-about way, and 
not by the common Road, which Cromwell had 
ſet a guard upon. They alſo gave notice to ſome 
Royaliſts in the Country, who brought in a body 
of reſolute men to convoy it. Mr. Farrer of Little 
Gidding in Huntingdoyſhire, whole Family kept up 
a continual Service in the Church there night and 
day, taking their ſeveral hovrs, brought in a Party, 
and was one of thoſe that condutted the Plate. 
| This diſappointment enraged the ambitious 
Oliver, and he revenged it upon Dr. Stern, and 
other Loyalifts. Beſides the common Plunderings 
_ and Sequeſtration, they were hurried from one 
2 to another for three years together, being 
queezed and ſpunged continually for Fees. For 
ten days they, with other Gentlemen, to the num- 
ber of eighty, were, by Order of Parliament, kept 
on board a ſmall Ship, called the Proſperous Sailor. 
They were put under Deck and almoſt ſtifled, 
every Augur-hole and other Inlet for Air being 
ſtopped up. Nor had they under the Hatches to 
much as a Stool to fit on, or Straw to lie on, 
where they could not ſtand upright. They were 
threatned to be ſent Slaves to the Plantations, or 
be ſold to Barbary, Dr. Barwick ſaith in his Bro- 
ther's Lite; and he believes nothing hindred it but 
the want of a Purchaſer. | | 
The Reformers ſtill kept Dr. Stern in priſon after 
he was releaſed from the Ship where they all had 
{warmed with Lice, One point of Favour they 
allowed to him and to the Arch-biſhop both, that 
he ſhould attend his Lord upon the Scaffold to wp 
18 
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his laſt Offices, which the Arch-biſhop had re- 


queſted. At length their Malice being ſatiated, 
or finding freſh Objects to exerciſe it upon, they 
let Dr. S ern out ot priſon to ſtarve at large. 

Upon the Reſtauration he was made Biſhop of 
Carliſle, conſecrated December following; and in 
1664. he was advanced to the Archiepiſcopal See 
of York, being the ſeventy firſt from Paulinus. He 
died in 1683, in the 87th year of his age, leave- 
ing the Character of a Learned and Pious Man. 
He had a part in the great Undertaking of the 
Polyglot. 


The LIFE of Dr. Jonx Dor Ben, 
Arch-biſhop of YORK. 


E was born at Stanwick in Northampton- 
n a1 ſhire, of which Dc. William Dolben his 
Father was Rector. He deſcended from 
tales, His Mother was Siſter to Sir Thomas Mid- 
dleton of Chirk-Caſtle. He was educated at Weſt- 
minſter School; and at fifteen years of age, in 
1640, was elected Student of Chriſtchurch. His 
loyal blood diſcovered itlelt upon Oxford's being 


made a Garriſon, and he took up Arms for the 
King in company of many generous young 
Men. He ſo well acquitted himſelf, that he was 
made an Enſign, and as ſuch was at Marſton 
Moor Fight. He received a dangerous W 


a good and antient Family in Nortb. 
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368 The Liſe of Dr. Dor Ex. 
the Siege of Tork. At length he arrived at the 
Poſt of Major in the King's Army. | 
But the Royal Cauſe ſinking, he put off his 
unſucceſsful. Sword and returned to the Gown. 
He took ' Maſter of Art's degree 1647, and was 
the next near expell'd from his Studentſhip by 
the Viſitors. | 
Nile married Catherine daughter of Ralph Sheldon, 
elder brother to the Arch-biſhop of that name, 
with whom he paſſed the years of Uſurpation in 
her Father's houle in St. Aldate's Pariſh in Oxford. 
Mr. John Fell kept up the Church of England's Ser- 
vice at this time in a houle againſt Merton College 
Church, in which he was aſſiſted by Mr. Dolben. 
His Alliance by Marriage was of great ſer vice 
to him upon the Reſtauration. Tho? his Merit 
gave him a good title to Royal favour, the rela- 
tion in which he ſtood to Dr. Sheldon, muſt be 
ſuppos'd to prevail much. He was made Canon 
of Chriſtobhurch in the year 1660, in the room of 
John Pointer ejected. He was made Doctor of 
Divinity, Arch- deacon of London in the place of 
Dr. Pask decealed, Clerk of the Clolet, and Dean 
of Weſtminſter, upon Dr. Earl's advancement. to 
the See of Morceſter. In 1666. he was made Biſhop 
of Rocheſter upon Dr. Warner's death, keeping his 
Deanry in commendam. He was Almoner to the 
King, which Office he executed with great repu- 
tation. On the death of Dr. Stern he was tranſ- 
lated to Tork in 1683. He died of the Small Pox 
at Therp 11 April 1686, and was buried in his 
Cathedral. The Character given of him is, That 
be was of a free, generous, and noble diſpoſition, of 
a bold, happy eloque ner. Arch-biſhop Williams was 
his Great Uncle, whom he followed in ſome of 
His honours and preferments. 
ie gave to St. Paul's Church at London one hun- 
dred ponds: ige publifhed foreral Sermons. 


The LIFE of Dr. Tnowas Lau- 
PLUGH, Arch-biſhop of YORK. 


HEN we look at thoſe who were re- 
y ceived into Preferment at the Reſtau- 
ration, we may obſerve that Men of 
very different Principles were taken in; 
that the Act of Oblivion had fo thro'ly 
obliterated the di ſtinction between Cavalier and 
his Oppoſite, as to admit the latter, with a little 
forwardneſs of his own, into almoſt equal chance 
with the greateſt Sufferers. This laid the foun- 
dation ot that difference which has ſince been 
expretſed by High and Low, and which need not 
there fore be wondered at fo much as it hath been. 
Thomas was the Son of Thomas Lamplugh of 
Davenbey in Cumberland; born, it is ſaid, in Tork- 
ſhire, educated under Mr. Ratcliff at the Free- ſchool "ſh 
of St, Bega or St. Bees. He was admitted in Qucen's 4 
College Oxford under Mr. Head 1634, at fixteen 
years of age; was afterwards Poor Serving Child, 
and Tabarder, and Fellow in 1642, when he was 
Matter of Arts, which was by Creation. His 
Epitaph ſaith he was of the antient Family of 

the Lamplughs of Lamplugh in Cumberland, 
When the Garriſon of Oxford ſurrendred, Mr. 
Lamplugb kept his Fellowſhip, having fabmitted 
to the Viſitation.” He was one of the Lecturers 1 
of St. Martin's Church in Oxford. He was alſo Mi 
Rector of Binſield in Berkſhire 3 in admiſſion to 1 
Which Die is thought to hare eſcaped thevxaming- 1 
: tion 1 
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370 The Life of Dr. LawptuGcn. 
tion of the Triers, In 1657. he was Batchelor of 
Divinity and Rector of Charlton on O:more in 
Oxfordſhire. | 

Upon the Reſtauration he got himſelf appointed 
one ot the Commiſſioners. for reſtoring the abdi- 
cated Members of the Univerſity ; in which ſer- 
vice he was zealous above the reſt in office. He 
was created Doctor of Divinity in very good com- 

ny. | 

12 1664. he was made Principal of Alban. Hall; 

then Arch-deacon of Middleſex, Prebend of Mor- 
ceſter, and Vicar of St. Martins in the Fields at Weſt- 
minſter. In 1672. he was made Dean of Rocheſter 
upon Dr. Mew's going to Bath and Wells, In 1676. 
he was advanced to the Biſhoprick of Exeter, on 
h the Tranſlation of Dr. Sparrow. 9 | 
I When the Prince of Orange landed in the Weſt, 
| the Biſhop of Exeter made a Speech to the Clergy 
and Gentry, encouraging them to Loyalty. He 
went himlelf to London, waited on the King, and 
gave him an account of what had happened. The 
King preterr'd him to the Arch- biſhoprick of York, 
which had lain vacant ſince the death of Dr. 
. Dolben. The vacancy of that See had been matter 
of Complaint againſt the King, either in general 
talk, or in ſome Declaration, : 
Dr. Lamplugb had the ceremonies of his Tranſ- 
lation performed at Lambeth 8 Decemb. 1688, by the 
Arch-biſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of St. Aſaph, 
Ely, Rocheſter, and Peterborough; and the next day | 
he paid his Homage to the King. | 
He died at Thorp 5 May 1691, in the 76th year 
of his Age, and was buried in his Cathedral. 
Hie married Catherine daughter of Dr. Edward 

- Davenant, Niece to Dr. John Davenant Biſhop of 
Salisbury, and had five Children. * 
In his Epitaph he is ſaid to be, Vir, ſi quis aliu, 

- per. uarios Vite Hororumque gradus ſpechabilis. . 
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The LIFE of Dr. ED WARP RaixBow; 
| Biſhop of CARLISLE. 


[= E was born at Bli:on near Gainsborough in 
7 Fu Lincolnſhire, Son of Mr. Thomas , Rainbow 
dag  Rettor of Bliton, 20 April, 1608. His 
'ESSSSD firſt School was that of Gainsborough, 
then Peterborough, and at length Weſtminſter ; from 
whence he was admitted of Corpus Chriſti College 
Oxford in July 1623. His elder Brother John was 
Fellow of Corpus. When he was almoſt two years 
ſtanding, he removed to Magdalen College in Cam- 
bridge, and had one of the Scholarſhips of Frances 


Counteſs Dowager of Warwick. He took degrees 


in Arts, was made Fellow, and a noted Tutor. 
Some time before he was Fellow he taught a pri- 
vate School at Kirton, between Gainsborough and 
Newark; and was a Curate at the S). 
In 1639. he was titular Incumbent of Childerley 
in Cambridgeſhire by appointment of Sir Jobn Cutts. 
This practice of holding a Living for a Lay- 


Patron is very hard for a Clergyman to anſwer to 
himſelf. If it were the Patron's right, he needs 


not ſuch a Cover. This Rettory or Rettories 
being incorporated with the Manor, was thus held 
as long as the Family poſſeſſed the Eftate, Mr. 


Smith of Boxworth held it for the Lord Cutts. 
Tome years ago a Clergyman took out the Broad 


Cc Seal 
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Seal for this Living or Livings of Childerley, and 


was inducted into ſeveral old Stone Barns, ſup- 
poſed to have been Churches, or Chapels. 


Mr. Rainbow was made domeftick Chaplain to 


the Earl of Suffolk, by which he obtained the 
Maſterſhip of his College in 1642. In 1646. he 
was Doctor of Divinity. He kept in during ſome 
part of the perilous times; but when the dread- 
ful Engagement came in 1650, he was diſpoſſeſsd 
of his Maſterſhip, and John Sadler, Maſter in 
Chancery, was put in by the Parliament. Sadler 
had allo Letters under Lord Suffolk's Seal for his 
admiſſion. 8 5 

Dr. Rainbow after his expulſion had the Living 


of Cheſterford in Eſſex conterred upon him of the 


gift of the ſame Earl; and he married the daughter 
of Dr. Smith his predeceſſor in the Maſterſhip of 
Magdalen College. He had alſo the great Living 
of Benefield in Northamptonſhire in 1659. Both 
theſe Preferments he enjoyed, by diſcriminating 
grace and favour, without going through the 
hands of the Triers. 

He muſt be allowed a fortunate Man, for upon 
the Reſtauration he was not only reſettled in his 
Maſterſhip, but was made Chaplain to the King, 
by which one may ſee the governing Policy was 
to make no diſtinction of Perſons. The fame 
year he was made Dean of Peterborough. . He was 
Vicechancellor of the Univerſity in 1662., In 
1664. he was advanced to the See of Carliſle upon 
the tranſlation of Dr. Stern to Tork. He died 16 

Mar. 1684, and was buried in the Church-yard of 
' Dalſton near Roſe-Caſile, the palace of the Biſhops 
of Carliſle, | 5 
He publiſhed ſeveral Sermons, 
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The LIFE of Dr. TnoMas SMITH; 


Biſhop of CARLISLE. 


U 


E was born at Whitewall in the Pariſh of 
Ash in Weſtmorland, 21 December 161 4. 
WE His education was at the Free- ſchool of 
Appleby, whence at 16 years old he 
went to Queen's College in Oxford. He was ſoon 
taken notice ot for his early improvement, and 
when Maſter of Arts elected Fellow of the Houle. 


He was an eminent Tutor, and arrived at a great 


facility in forming his Pupils. His method was 
followed by others of his College. He had alſo 
travelled in France. He was one of thoſe ap- 
pointed to preach before King Charles I. at Chriſt- 
Church, and before the Parliament at St. Mary's. 
When the place was too hot for men of Loyalty, 
he retired to the North, and married the widow 


of Sir Henry Fletcher of Hulton in Cumberland, wbere 


he paſſed the years of Ufurpation. 
Upon the Reſtauration he was made Batchelor 


of Divinity, with other Sufferers for the Church 


and Monarchy, the King having ſent to the Uni- 
verſity to have ſuch a Creation. He was ſoon 
der made Doctor, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 

\. Majeſty. He was made Prebend of Carliſie in 
ad a Living in the King's gift 

2 Cc2 .._ . *-  olfered 
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offered him, which, by reaſon of diſtance, he 
choſe rather to procure for a friend. Biſhop 
* made = 7 85 of Durham, upon 
which he generoully laid ont a good ſum upon 
his Prebent's houſe 175 . A 
He was a conſiderable Benefactor to the School 
of Appleby, increaſing the Maſter's Salary ſo as to 
make it the beſt in the Dioceſe, and building a 
Handſome Maſter's houſe joining to the School, 
In 1671. he was Dean of Carliſie upon Dr. Carl- 
ton's being made Biſhop of Briſtol. In this ſtation 
he was a great Benetactor to the place, repairing 
the Dean's Lodgings, which was almoſt rebuilding, 
for he found them in that ruinous condition in 
which the Reformers had left them for his Prede- 
ceſſor. He gave to the Altar a large ſet of double- 
gilt Communion Plate, and a new Organ to the 
Choir, and improved the Revenne of the Church, 
On the death of Biſhop Rainbom he was advan- 
ced to the nan, voi of Carliſle, altogether with- 
out his ſeeking, but to the great Joy of the Dio- 
ceſe. He was conſecrated 19 June 1684. at St. 
Peter's Church in Tork, by Arch-biſhop Dolbey, 
aſfiſted by the Biſhops of Durham and Man. His 
Bounty was extended to the poor Clergy of his 
Dioceſe, and to others. He laid out ſome hun- 
dred pounds in repairing the Biſhop's Seat of 
Roſe-Caſtle. His next work was building a Publick 
Library at the Cathedral for the uſe of the Clergy 
of the Dioceſe, to which he gave his own Books. 
He died in the beginning of the preſent Century. 
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The LIFE of Dr. BRTAN WALTON, 
Biſbop of CHBSTER. 
guns 


E was born in Cleaveland in the North- 
CT IN Riding of Terkſbire in 1600. He was 
admitted Sizer of Magdalen College in 
ED Cambridge under Mr. Jobn Gooch. In 
1616 he removed to Peterhouſe, and was Pupil to 
Mr Blake, In 1623. took Maſter of Arts Degree. 
About that time he kept a School in Suffolk, and 
was Curate there. Thence he went. to. London, 
and lived under Mr. Stock, Rector of Allballows 
Bread. ſtreet: after whoſe death he had the Rectory 
of St. Martins-Orgar in the City, and that of San- 
don in Eſſex. To this laſt he was admitted in 
January 1635, and the ſame day to the Church 
of St. Giles in the Fields, He was reſpected and 


eſteemed, where-ever he was converſant, for his 


Piety and Learning. In 1639. he went out Doctor 


of Divinity, was Chaplain to the King, and Pre- 


bend of St. PauPs. 


He was particularly well acquainted with the 
Municipal Laws of the Kingdom, ſo far as they 
relate to the Maintenance and Liberties of the 
Clergy. Upon a controverſy about: Tythes be- 
tween the Inhabitants and the Clergy of London, 
he drew up a Piece, the Abſtract of which was 
publiſhed. It was collected from Cuſtoms, Pre- 


ce 3 Com-. 
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Compoſitions, This was of great ſervice in the 
diſ pute. 

At the beginning of the Reforming Rebellion 
he was ſent for by the Parliament as a Delinquent, 
was aſſaulted, ſequeſtred from his Living of St. 
Martin's, was plundered and forced to fly. He 
was as barbaroully treated and harraſs'd at his 
Living of Sandor, oblig'd to ſhelter himſelf in a 
Broom-field from a Party of Horle ſent after him. 
Two Members of Parliament of the Neighbour- 
hood drew up Articles againſt him themſelves, 
tho* no way concern'd in the Pariſh, and ſent 
them to Sandon to be witneſſed and ſubſcribed. 
He then fled to Oxford, having reaſon to fear he 
ſhould be murthered. So inveterate was the ma- 
lice of that meek ſet of Men to Orthodoxy, which 
was crime enough to diſcommon a man from the 
neceſſaries of lite, tho? it had for its advocate ſo 
much Piety, Learning, Innocence of behaviour, 
as Dr. Walton was adorn'd with. 

Out of the few good effects this execrable Re- 
bellion produced, one was the great Work of the 
Polyglot Bible, which the Dr. had now leiſure to 
undertake, and which in four years he compleated 
by indefarigable Induſtry, and the aſſiſtance of 
Learned Men as much laid aſide as himſelf. It 
was printed in the year 1657. 

Yet had he from the Powers of that time fo 
much interruption and diſturbance, as would have 
diſcouraged a man of common Reſolution. Their 
pretended Love to the Scriptures was ſhewn in 
oppoſihg ſo uſeful and glorious a Work. It might 
have been reckoned for the honour of Mr. Crom- 
well, that the beſt thing of its kind the World has 
ſeen was produced in his reign, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to ſupprels it. 

Dr. Walton had the encouragement of Biſhop 


Jurron and the reſt of the Bench to undertake = 
1 © 


Biſhop of CHESTER. y7# 
He reſided at London whilſt it was compiled, with 


his Father-in-law Dr. Fuller, who was one of his 
learned Aſſiſtants ; the reſt are reckoned, Primate 


Uſher, Dr. Bruno Ryves, Dr. Edward Caſtell, Dr. 


David Stokes, Alexander Huiſh of Wadbam, Samuel 


Clark of Merton, Thomas Hyde of Queen's, Abraham 


Wheelock, Herbert Thorzdyke, Edward Pocock, Thomas 
Greaves, Dudley Lotus, Dr. Henry Hammond, Dr. 
Robert Saunderſon, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Dr. Richard 
Stern, Dr. Henry Ferne of Trinity College Cambridge, 
Mr. Richard Drake of Pembroke-Hall, Dr. Samuel 


Baker Canon of Canterbury. He had Subſcriptions . 


irom many of the Nobility and Gentry. 

Upon the Reſtauration he preſented the Book to 
the King, who made him his Chaplain in Ordinary, 
and preferred him to the Biſhoprick of Cheſter, to 
which he was conſecrated in December 1660, At 
his going to his Dioceſe he was met and received 
with all poſſible Demonſtration of eſteem, his 
Merit by that time being as well known to recom- 


mend him to the loyal and orthodox part of the 


Nation, as it had been before to entitle him to 
erſecution from a very particular fort of godly 
en, | 
He returned to London and died at his houſe in 
Alderſgate- ſtreet 29 November 1661. He was buried 
on the Southſide of St. Paul's Church. 
He hath allo written, 
Introductio ad lectionem Linguarum Orientalium, 
Lond. 165 3. Oct. | , 


The Conſiderator conſidered : Or, A View of 


certain Conſiderations on the Biblia Polyglotta, the 
Prolegomena, and Appendix thereot, 


e 0 
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The LIFE of Dr. HEN RT FERNE, 
Biſhop of CHESTER, 


A was the eighth and youngeſt Son of 

Sir Henry Ferne, Knt. born at York, Sir 
25. BMW Thomas Nevill of Holt in Lancaſhire, 
FR who had married his Mother, took 
the care of his education, and placed him at the 
Free-ſchool of Uppingham in Rutlandſbire. He had 
probably been taught ſomewhere elſe before, be- 
cauſe in two years time he was ſent from Upping- 
bam to Oxford, and admitted Commoner of St. 
Mary-Hall in 1618. He ſtay'd there but two 
years, and was removed to Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, lived Penſioner, and his Improvements be- 
ing obſerved, was elected Fellow: Being Batchelor 
ot Divinity he became domeſtick Chaplain to Dr. 
Morton, Bilhop of Durham. His College, a year 
aſter, preſented him to the Living of Maſham in 
Torkſhire; and his Brother- in- law Mr. Nevill gave 
him that of Medboyn in Leiceſterſhire, The Biſhop 
of Lincoln preferred him to the Arch-deaconry of 
Teiceſter. In 1642. he took Doctor's degree, and 
kept the Act at the Commencement. Thence he 
- went into Leiceſterſhire, where he had 1 

| 0 
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of waiting on the King, and preaching before 
him as he was going to Nottingham to ſet up his 
Standard, The King made him his Chaplain in 
Extraordinary, and heard another Sermon from 
him at Nottingham. | F 

And this time he publiſhed his Caſe of Con- 
ſcience touching Rebellion, He is {aid to have been 
the firſt that drew his pen in his Majeſty's Ser- 
vice. He ſet his name to the Piece. He was 
forced from Medbourn to ſeek ſhelter at Oxford, 
where he preached gratis at St. Adate's Church. 
Here he was incorporated Doctor, and was made 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, who at the 
{ame time ſent him a Meſſage, that he was ſorry 
he could confer nothing elſe with it. . 

Dr. Ferne was choſen to go Chaplain to one of 
the Lords Commiſſioners at the Treaty of Uxbridge. 
Some of the Lords deſired him to ſtate the Caſe 
between Epiſcopacy and Presbytery, which he did; 
and the Earl of London, Lord Chancellor of Scot- 
land, a Commiſſioner on the Parliament fide, 
threaten'd it ſhould be anſwer' d, but it never was. 
The Doctor attended the King at Oxford till he 
had taken Leiceſter, and did his part in the unfore 
tunate fight at Naſeby, to encourage and animate 
the Soldiery. | 

He provided for his own ſafety by getting into 
Newark, where he continued preaching tall the 
King ordered the Garriſon to ſurrender. His next 
retreat was to Yorkſhire, where he Raid with his 
Relations till his Majefty ſent for him to the 
Treaty of the Je of Wight. The King deſired to 
have the laſt Sermon he preached there ſent to 
him: In that private life to which Dr. Ferne was 
now reduced, upon the loſs of all, he had dif- 
putes with ſome of the Romiſh Communion, 
which oceafioned his publiſhing ſome things in 
that Controverly, 

Upon 


ti 
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Upon the Reſtauration the King made him 
Maſter of Trinity College, renewing his Father's 
Grant of it; for in his time, upon a report of 
Dr. Comber's death, Dr. Ferne was the Man, which 
being founded upon a miſtake, his Majeſty gave 
him a Patent to enjoy it whenever ir ſhould fall. 
He kept his Maſterſhip a year and half, and was 
twice choſen Vice-chancellor. He was Prolocutor 
of the Convocation and Dean of Ely in the place 
of Dr. Martin. He reſign'd his Arch-deaconry to 
the Biſhop, who preferr'd Dr. Hitch to it, who is 
ſaid to have been Tutor to Dr. Ferne. His Par- 
ſonage he gave up to his Brother, who had been 
his Patron. | 
Upon Dr. Walton's death he was made Biſhop 
of Cheſter, conſecrated in the Chapel of Ely houle 
9 Feb. 1661. Here two great Compilers of the 
Polyglot ſucceeded one another. The latter left 
the See by dearh in five weeks time. His Devo- 
tion and Piety were exemplary. His conſtant Faſt- 
ings, together with his Sorrow and Sufferings un- 
der the Uſurpation, had contributed to the ema- 
ciating his body. His Candour and Modefty were 
indulged to a fort of exceſs, In ſhort, no man 
can deſerve a beeter Character than our Prelate 
had, and that confeſſedly very juſt. : 
He reſtoted the ejected Members of his College, 
and would not ſuffer any to preach at St. Mary s, 
who did not renounce their Presbyterian Orders. 
He died 16 March 1661. in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, being 59 years of age, and was buried in 
St. Edmond's Chapel in the Cathedral of Weſt- 
minſter. ER | 81 | 
He was Author of, The Reſolving of Conſcience, 
upon this queſtion, Whether upon ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion, as is now uſually made, (The King will not diſ- 
charge his truſt, or is bent or reduced to ſubvert Reli- 
gion, Laws and Liberties) ſubjects may take _ 
8 an 
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and reſiſt: And whether that Caſe 1 is now. cam- | 


bridge 1642. Oxon 1643. 
Conſcience fatisfied, That there is now no wars 


rant for the Arms taken up by Subjects. Oxon 1643. 
A Reply to ſeveral Treatiſes pleading for the 


Arms now taken up by Subjects in the pretended 
Defence of Religon and Liberty. 


Epiſcopacy and Pregbytery conſidered. Lond: 


1647. 

Several Sermons. 

Certain Conſiderations of preſent concernment 
touching the Reform'd Church of England, againſt 
An. Champney Doctor of the Sorbon. Lond. 1653. 

On the Caſe as it ſtands between the Church 
of England and of Rome on the one hand, and 
thoſe Congregations which have divided from it 
on the other. London 1655. 

Of the diviſion between the Engliſh and Romiſh 
Church upon the Reformation. London 1655. 

Anſwer to Mr. Spencer's book, intituled, Scrip- 

ture Miſtaken: London 1660. 


The LIFE ff Dr. GxoRGE HALT, 
| Biſhop of CHESTER. 


Commoner of Exeter College in 1628, at 
fixteen years of age. In 1632. he was elected 
Fellow, took degrees in Arts, and went into Or- 
ders. In 1639. he was collated to a Prebend of 
Exeter on Dr. Hutton's death. In 1641. he was 
made Arch-deacon of Cornwall, upon the reſigna- 
tion of his elder brother Robert. In 1643. he was 
elected into Dr. Wilſon's Canonry, who had been 
a Sufferer. He had alſo the Rectory of Minbinnet 
in the ſame County. After his Sequeſtration he 
would, for his Subſiftence, have kept a little 
School, but was not ſuffered to do it: So merci- 
ful were theſe meek Reformers, that they con- 
demned the unfortunate to ſtarving, and would 
not at once hang them out of their pain. 
Upon the Reſtauration he was made King's 
Chaplain, Canon of Windſor in room of Dr. Good- 
man, Doctor of Divinity and Arch-deacon of Cax- 
terbury. | 
' Ht ſucceeded Dr. Ferne in the See of Cheſter, to 
which he was conſecrated in May 1622. He had 
alſo the Living of Wigan in Lancaſhire, the * 
5 Th 
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The Life of Dr. Witxxs, &c. 385 

Sir Orlando Bridgman. This Reftory, equal in | 
value to the Biſhoprick, was for ſeveral turns 
ferited to the Biſhops of Cheſter. He died in 
1668, and was buried in the Chancel of Wipan. 

By "Will he gave to Exeter Coltege, after the 
dich of his Wife, his Golden Dir, and all his 
Eſtate in Land at Trethewen, at St. Germains in 
Cornwall, to be employed by the Rector and Fel- 
lows to the beſt 8, as gs of che College. Dr. 
Jobn Fell Dean of Chriſt-church was appointed to 

adviſe chem. | 

le wrote, 

Several Sermons. 

The Triumphs of Rome over arty Protez 
ſtaney. London . | 


The LIFE of Dr. Jonn WiLKINS; 
Bifhop 'of CHESTER. | 


3 A E was Son of Walter Wilkins Goldſinith 

| in Oxford, born at Fumſley in North- 
al amptoyſhire. His Mother was Daugh- 
ter of Jobn Dod, called The Decalo- 
giſt, at whoſe houſe Mr. Wilkins was born. He 
was educated in a private School in the Pariſh of 
All-Saints at Oxford under Edward Syleſter a noted 
"Grecian. He was admitted Student of Ne- m 
1627. at 13 years of age. From thence he was 
oon removed to Magdalen. Fill, under the Tuition 


of 


384 The Life of Dr. WIIXNs, 

of Mr. John Tombes, and took his degrees in Arts. 

He went into Orders, and was Chaplain to Wil- 

liam Lord Say, and afterwards to Charles Count 

Palatine of the Rhine. | 

When the trying time came he took the Cove- 
nant. He was made Batchelor of Divinity at the 
Pembrokian Creation, being defign'd by the Com- 
mittee for Reformation of the Univerſity to be 


* 


Warden of Wadbam College. Accordingly16 April 
; . 8 * 
1648, when the Chancellor in perſon walked the 
Rounds, attended by the Viſitors and the Soldier 
Dr. John Pitt was diſpoſſeſſed of the Wardenſhip 
and the Lodgings, and Mr. John Wilkins was put 
in poſſeſſion of both, which he continued after he 
was married, tho directly againſt the Statutes of 
the College. The next year he was created Doctor 
of Divinity, and took the Independent Teft, The 
„ e | ; | 
He obtained from Mr. Cromwell a Diſpenſation 
for holding the Wardenſhip when a married Man. 
His Wife was the Protector's Siſter, Widow, it is 
ſaid, of Peter French Canon of Chriſt-church. This 
French muſt have come in upon a ſecond vacancy, 
for he was none of the firſt Intruders. He might 
probably ſucceed Miller in the ſixth Canonry, who 
was fo ſqueamiſh as to fling up at the Engage- 
ment. | 
His Nephew, Richard Cromwell, was of greater 
ſervice to him ſtill, who gave him the Maſterſhip 
of Trinity College in Cambridge upon Dr. Arrow- 
ſmiths death. But of that he had not long poſ- 
ſeſſion, the Reſtauration coming too ſoon upon 
- him, he was ejected for Dr. Ferne. 
At that time he became Preacher of Gray's-1nn, 
and had the Church of St. Laurence Jewry, have- 
ing qualified himſelf afreſh by taking again his 
firſt Oaths. He became Member of the Royal 
Society, to which he was after wards a Benefactor. 
15 re . 


ETD. AS * 


He was made Dean of Rippoz, and upon Dr. 
Hall's death Biſhop of Cheſter, was conſecrated to 


it in Ely-houſe Chapel 15 November 1668. by the 
Biſhops Coſin, Laney and Ward, Dr. Tillotſon preack- 


ing the Sermon. 


He was a great Man, as his Works ſhew. Ile 


died of the Stone at Dr. Tillotſon's houſe in Chan- 
cery-Lane November 1g. 1672. and was buried in 
the Chancel of St. Laurence Femwry, 1 
He wrote, | 
The Diſcovery of a New. World, — tending 
to prove the Moon habitable. London 1638. 
Of the poſſibility of a paſſage to the Moon. 
Diſcourſe to prove the Earth one of the Planets, 
London 1 640. | 
Mercury, —— ſhewing- how a Man may com- 
municate his thoughts at a diſtance. Lond. 1641, 
Mathematical Magick.. London 1648. | 
Ecc leſiaſtes: Or, Ihe Gift of Preaching. London 
1646, 1 
Diſcourſe of the beauty of Providence in all the 
rugged paſſages of it. London 1649. 
Diſcourſe concerning the Gift of Prayer. Lond. 
1653. 5 
Einy towards a Real Character and Philoſophi- 
cal Language. London 1668. 
Alphabetical Dictionary, printed with the Eſſay. 
Of the Principles and Duties of Natural Reli- 
gion. London 1675, publiſhed by Dr. Tillotſon, 
Fifteen Sermons, publiſhed by Dr. Tillotſop. 
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Biſbap of CHESTER. 


of Mr. Robert Pearſon Rector of that Pa- 
— riſh and of Snoring an the ſame County. 


His Education was at Eaton School, whence he 


was elected to King's College in . 1630. 


He took his degrees in Arts, and had the Prebend 
of Netberbayen in the Church of Salisbury on the 
death of John Vincent 1639. He was Chaplain to 
the Lord Goreing at Exeter, and ſome time before 
the Reſtauration Preacher at St. Cle ments Eaſtebegę. 
In 1660. he was Doctor of Divinity, Arch- 


deacon of Surrey, and Maſter of Jeſus College in 


Cambridge. He was allo, by the Riſhap of London 
collated to the Church ot St. Gbriſtepher”s at Lon- 
don. Then he was Prebend of Eh, Chaplain. to 


the King, and Maſter of Trinity College in cam- 


bridge. 

Bron the death of Dr. Wilkins he was advanced 

to the Biſhoprick of Cheſter in 1672, where he 

fate till his death in 1686. He gave 20 J. to Saint 

Paul's Cathedral. | 
He was Author of ſeveral things, which I have 


St an account of: But if he had only wrote the 
© Expoſation on the Creed, he has perform'd as much 


perhaps as any Critick in the World, n 
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The LIFE of Dr. THOMAS CarmT- 
WRIGHT, Biſbop of CHESTER. 


E was born at Northampton 1 Sept. 1634. 
His Father was for ſome time School-., 
maſter of Brent-wood in Eſſex, witich 
has a very good endowment, His edu- 
cation was at the place of his birth in the Puritan 
way, his Parents being Presbyterians. He was 
entred at 17agdalen-Hall in Oxford, but ſoon pre- 
ferr'd: to Queen's College by the power of the Par- 
liament Viſitors in 1649. Mr. Thomas Tully being 
his Tutor. | 
He went into Orders under Dr. Skinner Biſh 
of Oxford, was made Chaplain. of Queen's College. 
Then he became Vicar of Walthamſtow in Eſſex, 
and preached for the Times according to his Edu- 
cation. In 1659. he was Chaplain to Mr. Robinſon 
Alderman and Sheriff of London, and Preacher at 
St. Mary Magdalen's in Milk-ſirect. He had once 
the Vicarage of Barking in Eſſex, either before or 
after the Reſtauration. | 
The return of rhe King taught him Loyalty, 
and he loſt no opportunity of exprefling it. Men 
of Parts at that time found ſome Patron or another 
to whom their Talents recommended them for 
Preterment. Mr. Cartwright was made domeſtick 
Chaplain to Henry Duke of Glouceſter, was created 
Doctor of Divinity, tho” not of Randing for it, 
Dd Prebend 


* 


388 The Lifeof Dr. CAR TV RIGHT, 
Prebend of Twyford in the Church of St. Paul, had 
the Church of St. Thomas Apoſtle in London, Pre- 
bend of Shalford in the Church of Wells, and Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the King. In No mer 1672, 
he was made Prebend of Durbam, and in 1677. 
Dean of Rippon. Preferment either flowed ſtrangely 
in to him, or he was very dextrous in his appli- 
cations, We have frequently ſeen a Man born to 
good Fortune enjoy it in different Times, 

The Biſhoprick of Cheſter, to which he was ad- 
vanced in 1686, was not ſo ſurprizing as the pre- 

ceding ſteps of his Preferment. He was conſe- 
crated at Lambeth October 17, at the ſame time 
with Dr. Jobn Lloyd of St. David's, and Dr. Parker 

of Oxford. He had the Living of Wigan in Lan- 
caſhire, together with his Biſhoprick, as ſome of 
his Predeceſſors and his Succeſſor had, and held 

Barking alſo in Commendam. The next year he 
was added to the number of the King's Eccleſia- | 
ſtical Commiſſioners, and was appointed one cf 
the three Delegates to go to Oxford, to examine 
and determine the Affair of Magdalen College. 

When the King went off to France, he followed 
him to St. Germains, and afterwards into Ireland, 
where he died of a Diſentery 15 April 1689. 

He had attended the Church of England Ser- 
vice during the time of his being in Ireland. He 
received the Communion at Cork from the hands 
of the Biſhop, and at Dublin from the Biſhop of 
Meath at Chriſtchurch, where he went daily to 
Prayers, He received the Sacrament alſo on his 
Death-bed, and the Abſolution : And he was 
buried with great Solemnity and Attendance in 
the Chow of Chriſtchurch, for he died at Dublin. 
The Sub-Dean and Choir met the Body at the 
Weſt-door, and ſung it in to the Choir; and the 
Biſhop of Meath, in his Epiſcopal habit, read the 

Funeral Service. 
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The Life of Dr. Cosix, &%«. 389 
This I mention in particular, becauſe it was a 
current Report, induſtriouſly ſet about, that he 


died a Romaniſt, for which there was no colour. 
He publiſhed ſeveral Sermons. 
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| #1 

D 15 Lice has been at large written b MM 
Dr. Baſiere, a witneis to his Converſa- Ly 
tion and his Suitecings, Dr. Thomas Ul 
Smith has done it in Latin. Mr. Simon | {8.1 


Gupton hath given an account of him in his 
Hiſtory of Peterborough. Fuller allo in his Church il 
Hiſtory mentions him to diſadvantage; which, 
upon Dr. Coſin's defence, he is ſo juſt to retract 
in his Worthies of Durbam. That however cant 
clear an Author taking up ſlander upon hearſay, — 
and publiſhing it to the World. 

This great Man ſeems to have been aſſaulted 
from all the Batteries of the Republican party. 
As it happen d they had pick'd out an Objett of 
their ſpite, againſt whom no Accuſation would 
n ſtick. They ihewed chat they would take, The 
n. /borteſt way with the Church: That they would at- 
je tack her in her ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes, and defeat 
ic W her of any Support For if the brighteſt and 
ne W moſt unexceptionable Men of her Body could 

not elcape their loudeſt Clamours, and ſevereſt 
118 | D d 2 Treat- 
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390 The Life of Dr. Cosix, 
Treatment, where ſhould the reſt of leſs Merit 
and greater Imperfections appear? 

Tne Plunderers of the Church ſhewed, That 

they would not be oppoſed. And the more wild and 
ſenſeleſs was the charge againſt any Man, the 
plainer ſhould it be ſeen they would have it down 
to the ground. 
They might with as good a face have made 
Dr. Coſin a Mahometan as a Papiſt. Againſt Popery 
was the Cry ot all thoſe that were endeavouring 
to make way for it; for there was none io eifec- 
tual a method, as to reduce the Nation to no Re- 
ligion at all. An experiment of this was ſeen in 
the Times. Some Members of the Church of 
Eng land were drawn off to Kome upon the plauſi- 
ble argument of the Viſibility of the other, when 
_ own was no where but in Corners or in 
Exile. 


They could not have a thought of ſtriking in 


with the Reforming Schemes, which it appear d, 


were intended 


For nothing elſe, but to be mended. Hud. 


They ſuffered themſelves therefore to be won 
by appearance of Antiquity and uninterrupted 
Settlement, whilſt they were led by Novelty alone; 
for the Super-additions which carry'd them over, 
tho? but a New piece put into an old garment, by 
their ſplendor and magnificence biaſſed their Judg- 
ment, and gave them a diftaſte to a perſecuted 
Religion; which, as it fared with the Jews, they 
could not think ſuitable to the Predictions they 
had of it. 

They had loſt their Paſtors, who would have 
informed them that Truth maintained, and in one 
age or another cleared of the Droſs with which 
Intereſt and Superſtition had obſcured it, = 
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Biſhop of DURHAM. 391 
indeed ſet upon The top of the Mountains, tho' not 
attended with that Proſperity *cis natural for man- 
kind to wiſh : That the points in difference upon 
which ſo great a ſtreſs is laid, are far from being 
the Eſſentials of Religion. e 

Had they heard both ſides, and been indeed 
Judges in ſo difficult an Affair, they might have 
ſtood firm againft that fallacious Viſibility which 
enſnared them. Had they heard, duly urged, the 
Unreaſonableneſs of impoſing the Doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, of Invocation of Saints, of 
Offices for the Dead, and ſome others, they 
mult have ſtarted at the juſt offence given by the 
Impoſers. They muſt have excluded the Apoſto- 
lical and Primitive Ages, who knew nothing of 
theſe from a pretence to be of the true Church. 
And it we do not call theſe things by the names 
uſvally given to them, it muſt be acknowledged 
even by our Adverſaries, if they will deal with 
Candour, that they have given a general and very 
juſt offence, far beyond the Authority or Uſe- 
fulneſs they can pretend, ne: 

It is not enough to ſay, In Reformation there 
are no Bounds, no End. That giving up one point 
is but making way to demand another, | 

This will hold good in things indifferent, againſt 
which a Conſcience that boggles is not to be re- 
garded. But in Dottrines which cannot be prov'd 
trom Authotity, which are plainly Novel, and 


whoſe tendency is to the diſadvantage of Religion, 


tis monſtrous fo great a ſtreſs ſhould be laid, as to 


condemn for Hereticks, and exclude from the 
Church thofe that maintain all that are indiſpu- 


tably the Eſſentials of Religion. 


Theſe. Conſideratiofis had their effect to bring 


back to the Church of England many of thoſe 
Members whom the prevailing Sectaries had ſent 
to Rome; and would probably reduce more, were 
| Dd 3 they 
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392 © The Life of Dr. Cox, 


they not tied up by an over-ſtrained Authority 
and implicit Obedience, forbidding even an ex- 
amination of the diſputed pointe. | 
Dr. Coſin was born at Norwich. He was of 
Caius College in Cambridge, under the tuition of 
Biſhop Overall, He was choſen Fellow of his 
College, and was Secretary to the ſame Biſhop. 
Then he was domeſtick Chaplain to Arch. biſhop 
Neile. He was Prebend of Durham, Arch-dedcon 
of the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, and Rector of 
Branunepetb in the Biſhoprick of Durbam. Next 
he was Maſter of Peter-houſe in Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to King Charles I, In 1639, he was 
Vice-chancellor of the Univerſity, and was con- 
cerned in ſending the Univerſity Plate to his Ma- 
jeſty. He was conitantly reſident upon his. Pre- 
bend whilſt he kept it. 
In 1640. he was made Dean of Peterborough ; 
and preſently after was by the Parliament voted, 
Unfit to hold any Eccleſiaſtical Promotion. In No- 
vember the ſame year he was ſent for by the Houſe 
as a Delinquent, and by a Vote of the whole 
Houſe ſequeſtred, being the firit Man upon whom 
that Sentence paſs'd. 
He was accuſed of Superſtition, and unjuſt 
Proccedings againſt Mr, Smart a Prebend of Dur- 
bam. He was charged with ſetting up in the 
Church of Durham, x Marble Altar with Cheru- 
bims, which coſt 20901. A Cope with the Trinity 
and God the Father in the figure of an Old Man; 
A Crucifix and the Image of Chriſt with a Red 
Beard and Blue Cap; Lighting 200 Wax-Candles 
on the Altar upon Canalemas-day ; Forbidding the 
Pſalms to be ſung before or after Sermon, making W; 
an Anthem to be ſung in their room out of the T 
Three Kings of Colen; Procuring a conſecrated at 
knife to cut the bread at the Communion. Mr. ev 
Smart preached againſt theſe things; upon which pa 
22 | Mr, | 
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Biſhop of DURHAM. * 393 
Mr. Smart was kept four months Priſoner by the 
High Commiſſion of York. Much more is ſaid of 
Mr. Smart's Confinement and hard Uſage. He 
was fetch'd to the High Commiſſion at Lambeth 
then ſent back to York, fined 500]. ordered to re- 
cant, or {ſuffer Excommunication, Degradation, 
and Deprivation. Rowe of the Houſe of Com- 
mons brought up this Charge to the Lords againſt 
Dr. Coſin; term'd Mr. Smart the Protomartyr of 
England in theſe latter days of Perſecution, Upon 
this he had large Reparations allowed. 
This is Fuller's account of the matter. 

The Doctor being at Paris ſent his Defence in 
a Letter to Mr, Warren, to this purpoſe : He ſays 
Mr. Smayt was an old Man of a moſt froward, 
fierce, and unpeaceable Spirit: Tho? Prebend, he 
had not for ſeven years preached, before that 
Seditious Sermon, for which he was queſtioned, 
firſt at Durbam, then at the High Commiſſion at 
London, whence he was, at his own defire, re- 
moved to that of Tork. Here refuſing with ſcorn 
to recant, he was for his obſtinacy degraded, and 
by ſentence of Common Law diſpoſſeſſed of his 
Prebend and Living. He was then {ſupplied by 
the Party with 4001. per An. which was more 
than all his Preferments amounted to. He made 
a Complaint to the Parliament againſt thirty ſeve- 
ral Perſons, of which Dr. Coſin's name was firſt. 
He pretends to have loſt 30,500 1, 

The Doctors Defence was ſo clear, and Smart 
fo expoſed, that the Lords diſmiſſed the Doctor, 
and never ſent for him more. | 

It appeared by the Chapter-Books, that 200 J. 
was the whole laid out upon the Communion 
Table, &'c. and that Smart was one of the Body 
at that time, and that *twas before Dr. Coſin had 
ever ſeen the place, Mr. Smart- had allowed his 
part-for the Copes: The Picture of the Trinizy 
| Da 4 had 


394 The Life of Dr. Cosix, 
had never been on any: The Paſſion was em- 
broidered on one: But that which the Dottor 
wore, was plain white Satten ; The Image, ſaid 
to be of Chriſt, was nothing but the Top of Bi- 
ſhop Hatfield's Tomb : He never forbad ſinging 
Plalms, but uſed them himſelf at Morning Prayers: 
He lighted no more Candles than ordinary on 
Candlemas-day : And himſelf with a Penknife cut 
out of an old Book the Anthem of the Three Kings 
of Colen, nor had it been ſung in his time, or 
during the memory of Man: That he was fo 
tar from being Smart's Proſecutor, . that after he 
was queſtioned at the High-Commiſfſion at Dur- 
bam, he never meddled in the matter, except wri- 
ting a Letter in his favour. 

This tedious account ſufficiently ſnews the low 
Methods uſed to harraſs and diſtreſs the Loyal 
Clergy. Another Acculation was brought againtt 
Dr. Coſin before the Houſe of Commons, for en- 
ticing a young Lad to Popery. He was taken 
into cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms, kept fiſty 
days Priſoner at twenty ſhillings a day. Upon 
hearing, the Doctor made it appear (ſome Mem- 
bers bearing him witneſs) that being Vice-chan- 
cellor he had puniſhed the Lad by Recantation, 
and expelling him the Univerſity, Yet no Colt 
or Charge was allowed. 4 

He lay near twenty years under the Vote of 
Deprivation, was plundered and forced to fly into 
France. There he kept up the Church of Eng- 
land Service at Charenton, reducing fome that 
had been gained over to the Romaniſts, and con- 
firming others that were in danger. He had many 
Diſputes with their Leaders, and withſtood great 
Offers made him to change his Religion. 

Upon the Reſtaurition he opened the Cathe- 
dral of Peterborough with reading Prayers. In the 
latter end of that year he was made Biſhop of 

| | Durham, 
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Biſhop of DURHAM. 395 
Durham, where he fate till 1672, dying in the 
78th year of his age, 


This excellent Perſon had at Cambridge the 


Character of Learning, Prudence, Judgment, Piety. 
His Patience in the ill treatment he met with 
is no leſs remarkable. 


His Hoſpitality was great; and he is allowed 


\ 


to have been the moſt Munificent Biſhop that 


ever poſſeſſed that rich See. 
His publick Benefactions were theſe; 


Sixteen pounds per Ar. to the Vicarage of St. 
Andrew's Alkland. 


A Chapel built in the Caſtle of Alkland, the 
retiring place of the Biſhops of Durham. 


Legacies for the Repair and Furniture of two 


other Chapels. 
Five Scholarſhips founded in Peter-bouſe, 
Three in Caius College. | 
Eight pounds per An. to the Stock of each Col- 
lege. 
agate to two Schools at Durham, and to the 
Library there. 
Money for the Poor and for Priſoners. 
Money for Redemption of Chriftian Slaves. 
One hundred pounds towards Repair of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. | 
So much did he give in Legacies, and employ 


to charitable Uſes in the time of his life, as is 


computed at 2000 J. per An. during his enjoying 
the Biſhoprick, 


The LIFE of Dr. NATHANAEL 
CRE V, Biſhop f DURHAM. 


E was born at Stene in Northamptonſhire, 
> of which place his Father John Lord 
>| Crew was Baron, He was the third 
Son. He was admitted Commener of 
ollege in Oxford 1652, when Batchelor 
of Arts, was Fellow. | 

He took Maſter's degree two years before the 
Reſtauration, This great Turn did not ſeem diſ- 
agreeable to Mr, Crew, who declared himlelf in 
favour of the Crown and Hierarchy, In 1663, he 
was Proctor of the Univerſity : The year alter he 
took Degrees in Law, and went into Orders. In 
1668. he was choſen Rector of his College on the 
dcath of Dr. Paul Hood, The next year he was 
made Dean and Chaunter of Chicheſter, then Clerk 
of the Cloſet to the King, 

In 1671. he was made Biſhop of Oxford upon 
the Tranſlation of Dr. Blandford to Worceſter. He 
had leave to keep his Reforſhip of Lincoln in 
Commendam. In 1674. he was tranflated to the 
See ot Durham, which had been vacant ſince the 
death of Dr. Coſin. In 1676. he was ſworn of the 
Privy-Council to King Charles Il. 

He was made Dean of the Chapel to King 
James Il. upon the removal of Dr. Compton Biſhop 
of London from that Ofhce, and made alſo Privy- 
6A Counſellor 
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Counſellor to that Prince. He was appointed one 
of the High-Commiſſion Court, the only one of 
his Order at that time in it, except the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who refuſed to act in it. 

He was put upon a Compliment of attending 
the Pope's Nuncio at his Entry, to which he ſub- 
mitted ; but his Coachman refuſed to drive him. 

He was excepted out of the Act of Pardon of 
King William and Queen Mary, tho” he had join'd 
in the Vote that King Fames had abdicated. He 
kept his Biſhoprick to the day of his death. 


The CONCLUSEZRYX 


 Efore I take leave of thoſe Authors, who have 

ſo induſtriouſly depretiated the Fathers of the 
Engliſb Church, 1 muſt obſerve the zeal of their 
foreign Confederates in the common Cauſe. Monſ- 
le Clerc, in his Character of the Biſhop of * Sarum, 
applauds his Moderation, and falls foul upon all 
that want it, particularly our Univerſities, This 
Bibliotheque choiſie, e, tho! aſſuming much, has in it 
as little to unlettle men from a regard to Church 
Principles as our home-made Satires, when it comes 
to be examin d. He (Dr, Burnet ) went to Holland 
&© . —— There he became acquainted with ſome 
& of all Communions, Calviniſts, Armmians, Lu- 
ce therans, Anabaptiſts, Browniſts, Papiſts, and Uni- 
ce tarians, In all theſe Communions he found 
c ſome very good Men ; and ever afterwards he 
c made it his ſtanding maxim to uſe Moderation 
& and Sweetneſs towards all Mankind in point of 
& Religion. 
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* London, printed for Jonas Brown, 1715. + Fag. 11. 
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C If we would but conſider that no Man is in- 

ec fallible, and that conſequently one Man has no 
“& right to impoſe his Opinions upon another, but 
only to require he ſhould do him no wrong, as 
c“ he would expect no wrong himſelf, it would 
ce be very eaſy to bear with each other in the ſame 
« Society, nay in the ſame Church.” 

This is the firſt time I have heard of the Uni- 
tarian Communion : We ſhall in time be inform'd 
of the Free-thinking, the Libertive, the Atheiſtical 
Communion, 

Is the Church to be condemned for not receive- 
ing Unitarians and the reſt into her Communion ? 
Theſe Unitarians, as they term themſelves, will 
creep into her Communion dillembling their Te- 
nets, and ſo will Atheiſts, to ſerve their turn. But 
if Moderation directs the taking them in, know- 


ing them to be ſuch, Moderation is an Antichri- 


{tian Principle. 
Our Author a little farther ſaith, * < By this 
et means Religious Societies grow to be odions 
te Factions, made up of Perſons either Superſti- 
cc tious or Selfiſh z and the Light of Chriſtianity, 
cc as well as its Spirit, are by little and little ucterly 
cc extinguiſhed. | | 
las this laſt aſſertion never been verify*'d by the 
very remedy here propos d? | 
Our Ptelate's Sweetneſs is farther recommended; 
| < Beſides; he was very moderate towards thoſe 
e who were not of his Opinion, and particularly 
cc to ſuch: as refuſed to take the Oaths; nay, he 
c protected one Man of this Party who kept an 
« Aſſembly at Salisbury,” As to the Univerſities, 
$ @ But they ſay (for I have it only from com- 
e mon report) that thoſe in England are no better 
© than Seminaries of idle people, Who have no 


OM Pag. 12. * Pag. 33. $ Pag. 31. 
& regular 
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& regular method of ſtudying, and who are in- 


C duſtriouſſy imbued with ſuch Principles as are 
<& {o far from being proper to render the civil So- 
« ciety happy, and to edify a Chriſtian Congre- 
ce gation, that they are fit for nothing but to 
« make a Prince continually uneaſy, if he will not 
ce enter into the cruel and outragious Meaſures of 
cc non-tolerating Theologues, Tis a general 
te complaint, That the beſt Engliſh Authors, ex- 
c cept a very few extraordinary ones, obſerve but 
ce little method in their Writings, expreſs them- 
« ſelves in an incorrect manner, and do not im- 
ce prove ſo much as they ought by the reading of 
foreign Authors, who to their Learning gene- 
<« rally add a good Style, and a Regularity of 
6 Thought. : 


A 


This is a foreign Author to be admired, to be 


imitated ! The Regularity of Thought is admirable, 
in propoſing to take into the Church his Hydra 
of Communions, dittering from her and from one 
another in the moſt eitential points? Doth he 
ſpeak as if he underſtood any thing of Commu- 
mon ? 

Let him ſtoop once more to an Engliſh Author, 
and read Phileleutherus Lipſienſis a ſecond time, 


which will teach him to ſcan both his Verſes and 


Himſelf. 
Mr. Oldmixon having followed his blow at the 


Biſhop of Rocheſter, fince his death, with Hearſays, 


Suppoſitions, and unnatural Concluſions, to ſup- 


port the pretended evidence of Mr. Smith againſt 


Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, I need not make an ex- 
cuſe to the candid. Reader for producing ſome 
Improbabilites in his ſtory, ſince we live in an age 
when Affirmation and Aſſertion has fo far loſt its 


credit, as to ſtand greatly in need of Probability to 


back it. As a Negative 15 no otherwiſe to be 
proved, I ſubmit the following Queſtions to be 
8 ER anſwered, 
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anſwered, for the ſatisfaction of the diſintereſted 


Part of the World : 

Whether it is probable, that after the two Noble 
Lords, Sons of the Earl of Clarendon, had made 
a ſolemn Declaration, that the Hiſtory ot the Re- 
bellion had received no Alteration, the Editors 
thould have ventured at ſuch a thing? 

Whether Dr. Aldrich and Dr. Smallridge were not 
known to look upon Mr. Smith with contempt and 
averſion ? and it they did, Whether he was a 
proper perſon to be employed by them in an affair 
in which they ſhould ſtand in awe of his betray- 
ing them ? | | 

Whether any man alive, and there are enough 
of their Cotemporaries, ever ſaw Mr. Smith in Dr. 
Smallridges company at all, or in Dean Aldrich's, 
except it were to receive a Reproof or Admoni- 
tion ? 

By Company I don't mean that of the Hall, the 
Chapel, or the Schools, 

I would next ask, Whether the Dean, ſtanding 
in awe of his diſcovery, would have forced him 
to leave his Studentihip, holding up againſt him 
the Statute which oblig'd Mr. Smith to go into 
Orders, which Orders he could from no quarter 
have obtain'd ? 

Whether the Dean could not have given Mr. 
Smith a Faculty place, by which he might have 
kept his preferment in the College ? 

Whether, at the time Mr. Oldmixon faith there 
was ſome difference between Dr. Aldrich and Mr. 
Smith before the latter left the College, the Dean, 
ſuppoſing he had entruſted Mr. Smith with a ſecret 
of Importance, would have ventured to quarrel 
with him, and not rather have given him a Fa- 
culty place, that he might not enrage him to do 
his worſt ? 


Whether 
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Whether Mr. Oldmixon is not as unfortunate in 
his Quotations as in his Inventions, bringing Mr. 
Oldſworth to prove he was ſo much eſteem'd at 
Weſtminſter School, that there was no ſmall conten- 
tion bet weep Trinity College Cambridge and Chriſt- 
Church Oxon, which ſhould have him? 

There is not indeed much depending upon. the 
truth of this; but it may be obſerved, Mr. Old/- 
worth's Authority with him, tho” an enemy, will go þ 


a great way on one ide, which would not to him 
be worth a farthing on the other. Did not Mr. 
Smith come in upon the Canoniers election? Was | 
he not put in by the Popiſh Dean Maſſey, with- y 
out ever being otherwiſe elected to Chriſtchurch £ 1 

We ſee what Zearſay is. I am uncharitable \ 
enough to ſuſpect that the Honourable Perſon 
Mr. Oldmixop is afraid to name his Authority for 
ſome things, it there be any ſuch Perſon, had 
related Hearſay, which perhaps he believed, but 7 
dares not trace it to the other that invented it. 0 
Theſe difficulties Mr. Oldmixon has to ſtruggle with, 
according to his own exprefſion. But ſtruggle he 
will, tho' againſt Probability and woful Expe- 1 
rience ! 

Next I deſire to ask, Whether what Mr. Old- 
mixon ſaith of the character of Hampden, in alluſion 
to the Character of Cinna, as heexpreſſes it, be any 
where to be found in the character of Cinna? At 
leaſt I cannot find it: And if for this the learned 
Doctors clapped Mr. Smith upon the back, one | 
would believe Mr. Smith had really found it under C/ 
the charatter of Cinna. To me it rather appears «i 
an overſight of the Noble Hiſtorian, from an i 
error in the margin of his Common-place Book; 
the words are, * He bad a Head to contrive, and 
a Tengue to perſuade, and a Hind to execute any "oj 
Miſchiey, ._ 

* Clarendon, Pag. 206. Vol. II. | 
I find 
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I Þ find indeed, in Tullys third Oration againſt 
© Catiline, this; Erat ei conſilium ad facinus aptum, 
conſilio autem neque Lingua neque Manus deerat, 1f 
there muſt have been a copy for this, what more 
likely than Tully? Let the Engliſh be, He bad a 
Head to contrive, a Tongue to perſuade, and a Heart 
to execute any. Miſchief : If inſtead of 'a Heart to 
conceive, we” have a Tongue to perſugde, and the 
word Villain inftead of Miſchief, if the Copy is 
from a Clafſick, this ſeems to be the place; How 
blundering then, to ſay no worſe of it, is this 
production of Mr. Smith, who had but one quota- 
tion to uſe, and miſtook in that? 
| It may be ſaid the Editors might have diſco- 
vered Lord Clarendon's miſtake, being ſo well 
vers'd in polite Learning. 
They did not perhaps take upon them to en- 
quire into the truth of the Quotation, letting it 
paſs as the Hiſtorian had given it. But if Smith 
had produc'd it, and had got a Clip on the back 
for his Sagacity, Nobody that knew them will 
believe they would have let it paſs without examin- 
ing the Original. | | 
The character of Cinna is, by the noble. Hiſto- 
rian, applied to Oliver Cromwell from Velleius Pa- 
terculus, I De quo - vere. dici poteſt (Eanna) auſum 
eum que nemo auderet bonus, per feciſſe quæ 4 nullo 
niſi fort iſſimo per fici po ent. 5 
The Sentence following this part of Cinna's 
Character may be obſerved inconfiſtent with Lord 
Clatendon's account of Mr. Hampden, Fuiſſe eum in 
_ tonſultando temerarium in exequendo dium. 
pon the whole, if in this age of Liberty. 
may take the freedom to ſee with my own eyes, 
I may be juſtified in pronouncing upon this Stu- 
artine Hiſtorian, that ſince Julians J rue Hiſtory 
a falſer Hiſtory has not been written. 4 
I Hiſt. e e | 
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